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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


For many years after annexation Mr. Thomason’s Directions’ 
for Settlement Officers in the North-Western Provinces was tho 
authoritative text-book in the Punjab as regards all matters con¬ 
nected with land-revenue settlements. It comprises ^ a masterly 
discussion of the nature .and varying de^ees of rights in land and' 
of the organization of village communities in the North-Western 
Provinces, a clear account of the. procedure connected with the 
framing of the records-of-rights which was in force fifty years ago,, 
and an exposition, brief but singularly lucid, of the principles of a 
sound assessment policy, and the methods by which a fair demand 
can in practice be determined. 

2. It wa.? inevitable that some parts of a work written for the 
guidance of Settlement Officers in another Province should be in¬ 
applicable to the Punjab. But its authority was great, and defects 
in some of our earlier settlements, both as regards the defimtionof 
rights in land and the method followed in assessment, are traceable 
to the reluctance felt to allow deviations from a model which was 
so justly admired. The first attempt to write a handbook specially 
adapted for the use of Punjab officials was made by Mr. Robert 
Gust, whose Revenue Manual was issued in 1866. The 2nd and 
8rd chapters of that work deal with rights in land and the principles 
and methods of land-revenue settlements. The paragraphs re¬ 
lating to assessment are taken with little or no alteration from 
the “ Directions for Settlement Officers.” 

3. After the passing of the first Punjab Tenancy Act (XXVIII 
of 1868) and the first Land Revenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) and 
the issue of rules under the latter, the duty of revising the Direc¬ 
tions was entrusted to Mr. D. G. Barkley. The task was exe¬ 
cuted with the care and thoroughness which marked all Mr. 
Barkley’s work. But his edition of the Directions is not wholly 
free from the blemishes which beset an attempt to sew new cloth 
op an old garment. 

4. Over twenty years have passed since it was published. 
In the interval the procedure connected with survey and the 
framing of records-of-rights has been greatly altered. Assessment 
data of a far more reliable character than were formerly avail¬ 
able have been supplied to Settlement Officers, and they are now 
expected to devote much greater attention to the calculation of 
the land-owner’s assets than was formerly considered necessary. 
The methods of assessment have been modified, especially in the 
direction of adapting the demand in insecure tracts to the varying 
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yields of good a nd bad season g, and the great importance of the 
iiiBfnhatiDn'W^e village assessment over holdings has at length 
‘ been appreciated. The cumulative effect of these changes has been 
so great that Mr. Barkley’s work has become obsolete, and the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Dennis Pitzpatriokj directed me to 
prepare a new Settlement Manual for the Punjab. This Manual, 
though not authoritative in matters of opinion, is issued after 
examination by the Financial Commissioner, with the approval 
of the Government of the Punjab, as a guide to Settlement Officers 
in all work bearing on assessments and the preparation of the 
record-of-rights. As all the useful parts of Revenue Circular 
No. 30 have been incorporated in the Manual or its appendices, 
that circular is now superseded.* 

5. Even those who know best and value most the “ Direc¬ 
tions for Settlement Officers,” and who miss in these pages Mr. 
Thomason’s power of terse and lucid exposition, will admit that 
it was necessary to make the present Manual an independent work. 
It has been my aim not only to describe present policy and proce¬ 
dure in the matter of land-revenue settlements, but to trace the 
growth of that policy and procedure from annexation to the pre¬ 
sent time. Some may think that too much space has -been given 
to the historical part of the work, and that more than is needful 
has been said of past controversies and abandoned policies. But 
it must be remembered that the generation familiar with the. 
early revenue history of the Punjab is rapidly passing away, and 
that experience shows that it is hard to say of any administrative 
controversy in India that it is really dead, or of any policy that it 
has been finally abandoned. Some questions which seemed at 
one time to have been settled are sure to be revived, and it is well 
that those who may have to take part in the discussion should 
know, at least in broad outline, what in the past has been urged 
and decided in regard to them. 

6. As settlement policy is likely to vary in the future as it 
has varied in the past, I shall endeavour to keep the work up to 
date by arranging for the issue of correction slips as may be re¬ 
quired from time to time. These may be inserted on the blank 
pages at the end of the volume. ' 

Qth October 1899. J. M. DOUIE. 


*Tbi6 refen to a Kevezioe Circular now obsolete. 
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NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Thb first edition of the Settlement Manual has been exhausted. 
The opportunity has been taken to bring the work up to date by 
incorporating in the text and in the appendices the addenda and 
corrigenda which have been issued from time to time. Some 
other additions have been made, the more important of which are 
noted below. 

Chapter VIII has been improved by Ithe insertion of an 
interesting account of the tenures in the independent territory 
to the north of the Peshawar district which Sir A. H. McMahon 
kindly sent me some years ago. The paragraphs dealing with the 
tenures of the South-West Punjab have been amplified, and the 
meagre account given in the first edition of those of the North- 
West Punjab has been re-written. Chapter XIV contains addi¬ 
tional instructions as to the record-of-rights and its attestation 
taken mainly from a circular issued by Mr. Wilson when he was 
Settlement Commissioner. The latest orders regarding surplus 
produce estimates will be found in Chapter XXIV and Appendix 
XIV. To Chapter XXVI the directions as to remissions of revenue 
when wells fall out of use, published in 1904, and to Chapter XXIX, 
the latest rules as to exemptions on account of new wells, have been 
added. Extracts from Government of India, Eevenue and Agricul¬ 
ture Department, Circular I of 16th January 1902, embodying the 
last pronouncements of the Supreme Government on the term of 
settlement and progressive assessments have been given in Chap¬ 
ters XXVIII and XXIX. Appendices II (Forecast Beport) and 
XIV (Surplus Produce Estimates) are new, and the orders contained 
in Appendix II of the first edition now appear in their proper place 
in Appendices X and XI. 

23rd September 1908. 


J. M. DOUIE. 
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NOTE TO THE TRIED EDITION. 

The present edition of the Settlement Manual contains in the- 
text all the additions and alterations which have been made 
by correction slips since the last reprint, together with certain 
revised instructions to which the sanction of Government has been 
obtained. No change has been made in the numbering of para¬ 
graphs. The more important alterations are noted below. 

The historical portion of the Manual has been brought up to 
date by the inclusion in Chapter II of an account of alterations 
in the provincial boundaries during the current century and by the 
account given in Chapter VI of recent developments of settlement 
policy in regard to the revision of records and the assessment of 
canal irrigated and riverain tracts and of well lands. An im¬ 
portant circular issued by the Financial Commissioner on the 
attestation of records had been incorporated in Chapter XIV, 
and a statement of the arguments for TciUabandi and of the pro¬ 
cedure for giving effect to it has been printed as a new Appendix 
XIV. It is no longer considered necessary to test produce esti¬ 
mates by calculations of domestic consumption or of surplus pro¬ 
duce exported. Portions of Chapter XVIII and XXIX and old 
Appendix XIV have therefore been omitted. The instructions 
contained in Chapter XXV for the inspection of estates by tahsil- 
dars for assessment purposes are held to be unnecessary and have 
not been repeated. Chapter XXVI has been brought up to date 
by a revision of the description of the assessment of lands watered 
by State canals, and in the same chapter and in a new Appendix 
XXIIT the principles and rules governing the rights of assignees 
to enhancements of assessment due to the introduction of irrigation 
have been consolidated. The discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of fluctuating assessments , in Chapter XXVII 
has been curtailed. The instructions remain unaltered. Chapter 
XXVIII has been brought up to date on the subject of term of 
settlement, and Chg^pter XXIX now provides that a progressive 
enliancement, which has been sanctioned on an assessment report, 
may be introduced when the time comes without the further special 
sanction of the Commissioner. The rules regarding the distribu¬ 
tion of the revenue over holdings have been printed in a new 
Appendix XXII, and the description in Chapter XXXII of the 
measures, which may be taken before and after annoupcement 
of the demand, has been re-written. In the same chapter the sug¬ 
gestion that distribution rates may be fixed before determining the^ 
assessment has been omitted, and the instructions for distributing 
a demand of which portion is deferred have been revised and 
amplified. Chapter XXXIIT now contains instructions for the 
preparation of a district Dasiur-ul-Aml, where necessarj*. 



Appendix 1 contains the most recent assessment instractions 
issued by the Government of India. Appendices III and V have 
been brought up to date, and Appendix II includes certain recent 
instructions regarding the examination of prices in forecast reports. 
The instructions for the assessment of urban lands have been 
consolidated in Appendix XV. Some reductions in the scope 
of assessment reports have been made in Appendix XVI, and 
normal limits of length have been indicated. Appendix XXI 
is as revised after consideration of certain experiments in expedit¬ 
ing despatch by dispensing with khataunis and otherwise in Gujrat, 
Lahore and Shahpur and of the opinions of the Settlement Officers 
who worked on it from 1909 to 1913 ; and incorporates all the 
alterations decided on in consequence. 


The 22nd December 1914. 


A. H. DIACK. 
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NOTE TO THE FOUETH EDITION. 

All the correction slips to the third edition have been 
incorporated. 

All changes necessitated by the Amended Land Bevenue Act 
passed in 1928 in regard to (a) the lowering of the standard of 
assessment from one-half to one-fourth of the net-assets and 
(6) the duration of settlements have been made. 

The new rules framed by the Punjab Legislative Council under 
Section 60 of the Land Eevenue Act have been given in extenso 
in Appendix I (E). Appendix XXII has been cancelled in con¬ 
sequence of the rules contained therein being incorporated in the 
new rules. Appendix V has also been omitted as it now serves 
no useful purpose. 

Dated Lahore, 2()th February 1930. 
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Punjab Settlement Manual* 


CHAPTER I.—Introductory- 

Rights of State and private land'K>wners in land and its produce.— 

In India the State has always claimed a share of the p roduce of the land 
from the persons in whom it recognized a permanent right to occupy and 
till it or arrange for its tillage.* It is needless to discuss the various ways 
in which, this permanent title was acquired by families or individuals : it 
is enough to note that the right of the ruler to his share and the right of' 
the occupier to hold the land he cultivated and pass it on to his children 
both formed part of the ancient customary law of the country, however 
the latter miglit occasionally be denied in practice by an unjust Govern¬ 
ment.! 

2. Ownership of land in India. Land revenue not a land' 
tax. —Broadly speaking, individuals exercising a permanent right of the- 
kind described above subject only to payment of the dues of the State have- 
been recognized by us as “ owners ” or “ proprietors,” buiit would bo 
mistake to assume that these words, as used in India, imply all that they 
do in England. The share- of the State, which we call the land revenue, 
is not a land tax.j It is more analogous to rent, and in early settlement 
literature it was so described, the Government being represented as surren¬ 
dering to the landowner a small portion of the rent. The land revenue- 
is therefore ” the first charge upon the rents, profit, or produce ” of an 
estate or holding, and, until it has been paid, they cannot, without the 
previous consent of the Collector, be taken in execution of a decree obtained 
by any private creditor. (Land Revenue Act, XVII of 1887, section 62.) 

3- Rent under native system of assessing land revenue.— 

Native rulers sometimes took their share in kind, dividing the crops with' 
the cultivator on the threshing floor (batat ). For certain crops, known ‘ 
as robfi, which it was inconvenient to divide, e.g., cane and poppies, fixed 
money rates were charged per bigha or hmal. At other times the State 
ofdcials re sorted to appraisem ent (kan or kankvi), estimating the amou nt 
|of the Government share of the crops, and/usually t aki^ its v^ue in mo ney. 

' NlHffGruUff'l!yabeli '(flWWlDj leviecl in addition to the land revenue proper 
(mal). A prudent or humane ruler forbore to make the burden too heavy 
to be borne, and it is obvious that the collections were roughly adjusted 
to the character of the seasons, and pressed much less heavily than a fixed 
cash demand equal to the average of the fluctuating amounts realized 
would have done. Rent in the usual sense of Ihe word hardly existed in the 

*See the opening words of the first clause of Regulation XXXI of 1803 : ** By the andent 
law of the country the ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the annual produce 
of every bigha of land.” 

t** In the early settlement of 1846 an old Sikhi)luntly remarked to the Government official 
that the land tax (T) belonged to Government, but the land to the people.”—Cust’s Revenue 
Manual, page 5. 

The land revenue of India, as of all eastern countries, is less to be regarded as a tax 
on the landowners than as the result of a kind of joint own^sh ip in the soil or its produce^ 
under which the latter is divided in unequal and generally^defined proportions between 
the ostensiUe proprietors and the State.” Paragraph 42 of Secretary of State’s Despatch 
(Revenue) No. 14, <&ted 9th July 1862. 
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districts now included in the North-Western Provinces or in the east of 
the Punjab. The small landholder was content to win a, bare subsistence 
from the soil which he tilled with his own hands ; the lari^o landholder was 
at most able to obtain from the cultivator some trifling fraction of the crop, 
say one ser in the maund, as an acknowledgment of his superior title. As 
Mr. Thomason remarked in the valuable sketch of the system of land revenue 
administration prevalent in the North-Western Provinces* prefixed to his 
Directions for Settlement Officers : “ Undoubtedly traces are often 

to be found of the existence and exercise of a proprietary right in the land 
on the part of individuals. But so long as the sovereign was entitled to a 
portion of the produce of all land and there was no fixed limit to that portion, 
practically the sovereign was so far owner of the land as to be able to exclude 
all other pv'^rsons from enjoying any portion of the net produce. The first 
step, therefore, towards the creation of a private proprietary right in *the 
land was to place such a limit on the demand of the Government as would 
leave to the proprietors a profit, which would constitute a valuat)le property. 
Native Governments seldom recognize proprietary right as constituting 
a claim on the part of proprietors to engage for the village at a fixed sum. 
Ordinarily the collections are made direct from the actual cultivators either 
by the officers of Government or by some farmer or assignee of the Govern¬ 
ment share of the produce.'* 

These statements are not fully applicable to the state of things which 
•existed in many parts of the Punjab proper under Sikh rule. There the 
leading men or maliks were often strong enough to maintain a real proprie¬ 
tary right in the soil, to exact considerable grain dues besides services of 
Talue from the cultivators, and to engage exclusively for the revenue when¬ 
ever a cash assessment was introduced. 

4* Policy adopted of a moderate cash assessment fixed for a 
term of years. —A c Wilized Government like our own naturally prefers t o 
commute its claim to a part of the pro duce of the soil into an annual money 
payment fixed for a Term or years! British oSicers gradually learned that, 
irfendTe venue was tcTBe' collectef in this shape with any sort of regularity, 
the demar ^ must be pitch ed w ell below the native standard . The tendency 
to modefatTon was reinforce^oTby^dhsiderations of humanity and a belief 
that the best way to promote the extension and improvement of agricultu re 
was to render t he landjaLSOur ce of increasingjprmit to its owners by liming 
thTTananFevenue and making it in capa ble of enhancement f or a considerable 
p^iod. ^ This polledTs especially associated in the norttL-west of TnSia 
with^ the names of Robert Merttins Bird and James Thomason, and the 
first administrators of the Punjab brought into this province the lessons 
learned in their school. 




S* Twofold object of a settlement. —To assess the land revenue 
is the primar y objec t of a settle ment. It is necessary 

gessed, or, in technical language, with 
e made. ’I'o permit an individual to contract 


primary 

to dftmdft w K^jaj. . 

whom the sefSementshtdl . . „ 

to pay the land revenue is usually an acki^wledgment thai he possesses a 
propfK^ry ri^ht in the sollr and the drawing up or lists {kliewaui^OY^ing r>he 
y emdowner^ ip ever^ esxat ^fhe extent o f each ai iflLh e amou nt 


♦Now the United Provinoee. 
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jat revenue for which he was primarily responsible, involved in oar early 
jBettlements a determination for the first time of the ownership of everj 
parcel of land in the country. It soon became evident that there were 
other persons who had rights in the soil besides those who could claim the 
offer of a settlement, and the advisability of making a complete record i) 
. of all rig hts and liabilitie s co nnected with the land, including even those | 
oftenantT froln year to year, was re cogni sed^ A settlement, therefore, j 
•consists of two main^brahcBes—- 

f (a) the asse^sjpacnt; and 

(b) the fra ming of a record of right s. 

6. Purpose of haud»book. —It is the purpose of the following pages 
to show how these two operations are now carried out in the Punjab. 
But, as the present system has been slowly built up by the experience of 
nearly one hundred years in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, 
a historical sketch of the development of settlement policy may be usefully 
given as an introduction to the principal subject of this hand-book. But 
first will be briefly noticed the political changes of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which pushed forward the bounds of the Empire from 
the Jamna to the Sutlej, and across the Sutlej to the Bias, and culminated 
in 1849 in the downfall of the Sikh kingdom and the formation of the new 
Province of the Punjab, 


b2 



BOOK I-Historical. 

CHAPTER n.—The Making of the Punjab. 

7. Territories included in the Punjab when absorbed. —The terri" 
tories now included in the Punjiab were, with a few exceptions, absorbe(B 
in the British Empire between 1808 and 1849. 

I.— The Delhi and Bhatti Territories. 

8. Acquisition of Delhi and Bhatti territories. —The hrst tract 
to be conquered was the last to be annexed to the province. 
After the battle of Laswari in November 1803, Daulat Rao, Sindhia,. 
by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaum, ceded to the East India Com¬ 
pany and its allies all his territories between the Jamna and the Ganges 
and also those situated to the north of the possessions of the Rajas of Jaipur 
and Jodhpur and the Ran a of Gohad. The latter comprised the present 
districts of Gurgaon, Delhi, Rohtak, Hissar, tahsil Panipat and jpargana^ 
Karnal in the Karnal district, and tahsil Fazilka in Ferozepore. In 1805 
Lord Cornwallis was sent out from England to reverse Lord Wellesley’s, 
policy by withdrawing from the territory to the west of the Jamna. It 
was parcelled out accordingly partly in life jagirs and partly in grants in 
perpetuity to native chiefs and others who had taken our side in the recent 
troubles. 

9. History of these territories from 1803 to 1858. —Gradually by 
the escheat of life jagirs and the confiscation of other grants for 
disloyalty most of the territory came under the direct rule of the 
paramount power, the last and most important cases of confiscation being 
caused by the events of the Mutiny of 1857. Relics of the policy adopted 
in 1805-06 survive in the petty States of Dujana, Pataudi, and Loharu, 
and in the Mandal istamrar in Karnal. In 1808 the territory beyond the- 
Ghaggar, which from 1858 to 1884 formed the Sirsa district, now divided 
between Hissar and Ferozepore, was a wild desert tract known as Bhattiana 
or the Bhatti territory, and no effective control was exercised over it till? 
ISIS.*** Down to 1882 the Delhi territory was controlled by the Resident at 
Delhi, and was not subject to the regulations in force in the rest of the 
Bengal Presidency. But Regulation V of that year, which abolished 
the office of Resident and annexed the Delhi territory to the jurisdiction 
of the Sadr Board and Courts of Justice at Allahabad, enjoined the Com¬ 
missioner of the Delhi territory and all officers acting under his control, 
ordinarily to “ conform to the principles and spirit of the regulations ” 
in their civil, criminal, and revenue administration. After the Mutiny 
the Delhi division of the North-Western Provinces was in 1858 transferred 
to the Punjab, and formed into the Delhi and Hissar divisions, which 
embraced the six districts of Delhi, Gurgaon, Panipat, Rohtak, Hissar, and' 
Sirsa. 

II.—The Cis-Sutlej and Hill States. 

10. Ci8«*Sutlej and Hills States taken under protection. —The 

Mahrattas were unable to set up again in any permanent shape 


•QriflBn’s Punjab Eajas, pages 164—180. 
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4he sway of Delhi over the territories lying to the north and west 
of Karnal and stretching from the Jamna to the Sutlej, which had been 
wrested from the Moghal Empire by the Sikhs after the battle of Sirhind 
in 1768. There were a few important States in this tract, but the rest of 
it was parcelled out in an extraordinary fashion among confederacies of 
Sikh horsemen, each of whom held a very petty share. Several of the Sikh 
chiefs fought against us under the Mahratta standard in 1803, and some 
of them had to be chastised again next year when Holkar was threatening 
our newly acquired authority to the west of the Jamna. An amnesty 
was proclaimed in 1806, and for a few years, in pursuance of the policy 
which sought to restrict our obligations beyond the Jamna, the Sikh States 
between that river and the Sutlej were left to themselves. But they were 
too weak and divided to resist the steady pressure of Eanjit Singh, who was 
bent on establishing his supremacy over all the followers of Guru Govind 
Singh. It is needless here to trace the causes and course of the long nego¬ 
tiations between the Maharaja and Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1808 and 1809.^ 
Suffice it to say that the appeals of the leading .Cis- Sutlej chiefs for British 
protection at last met with a favourable response, and in December 1808 
Ranjit Singh was warned that by the issue of the war with the Mahrattas 
these chiefs had come under our protection, and informed that the British 
Government could not acknowledge his title to any territory acquired by 
him between the Sutlej and the Jamna after the first reference to their 
decision of the question of his right to make conquests to the south and east 
of the former river. The Maharaja was within an ace of declaring war, 
but in the end his statesminliko instincts got the better of mortified ambi¬ 
tion. On the 25th April 1809 he signed a treaty pledging himself to make 
no encroachment on the territories of tire Cis-Sutlej States. The compact 
so reluctantly made was faithfully observed. By a proclamation, dated 
8rd May 1809, the Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind vvere declared to be under 
the protection of tlie British Government, and secured “ in the exercise 
of the same rights and authority within their own possession as they had 
hitherto enjoyed. They were exempted from tribute, but bound to assist 
any British troops passing through their country, and to aid with their 
forces in repelling invasion. Two years later a proclamation, dated 22nd 
August 1811, announced the determination of Government to turn a deaf 
ear to all complaints against the chiefs brought forward by their subjects. 
At the same time attempts by one chief or confederacy to seize the property 
of another were forbidden. In 1816, as the result of the Gurkha war, the 
Hill States lying to the south and east of the Sutlej came under our 
protection. 

11. Development of protection into dominion. —It was im¬ 
possible that the relations between the paramount power and the 
protected chiefs embodied in the proclamations of 1809 and 1811 
should be permanently maintained. They were in fact issued under a 
nrisapprehension, it being imagined that “ a few great chiefs only existed 
l)etween the Jamna and the Sutlej, and that on them would devolve the 
maintenance of order.^’ (Cunningham’s “History of the Sikhs,” page 
162). Matters were complicated by the fact that our territory gradually^ 


*See Griffin’s Panjab Rajas, pages 96—122. 
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became much intermixed with the possessions of Sikh chiefs and confedera¬ 
cies in consequence of the escheat of estates and shares in default of heirs^ 
During the first Sikh war in 1845 the open disloyalty of some chiefs and the- 
neglect of others to fulfil their obligations under the proclamation of 1809 
brought matters to a head. In declaring war the Governor-General an-* 
nounced that the possessions of Maharaja Dalip Singh on the left bank- 
of the Sutlej were annexed. At the end of the war the estates of the Eaja- 
of Ladwa and Eupar Sardar, and a number of villages belonging to the 
Nabha State were confiscated, and the Kapurthala Chief was deprived 
of all his territory to the south of the Sutlej. In 1847 the remaining chiefs,- 
with nine exceptions, the principal being the Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. 
Eajas, were reduced to the status of jagirdarsy and stripped of their criminal, 
powers, while the obligation of feudal service was commuted into a money 
payment. In 1849 the jagirdars were deprived of their civil powers and 
made amenable to our courts, and finally in 1850 orders were issued that all- 
their estates not already settled at their request or at the request of the 
zamindats should be assessed. The Cis-Sutlej. territory was thus at last 
reduced to the condition of an ordinary British possession. 

12. Administration of the Cis'^Sutlej and Hill States before^ 

1849.- The Eesident at Delhi had charge of all our political relations 
with protected or independent States in the north-vest of India. In 1821 
he was replaced by a Governor-GeneraTs Agent, and a Superintendent of 
the Protected and Hill States was appointed, who had his headquarters 
at Ambala. In 1840 the Superintendent made way for a Governor-Generarg 
Agent for the North-West Frontier, who was also stationed at Ambala. 
After the first Sikh war the administration of the Cis-Sutlej States was- 
entrusted to a Commissioner, whose charge comprised the four districts 
of Thanesar, Ambala, Ludhiana, and Ferozepore. The Cis-Sutlej Commig- 
sioner was sometimes under the orders of the Agent to the Governor-General^ 
North-West Frontier, at Lahore, and sometimes directly under the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India. When the new Province of the 
Punjab was foimed in 1849 the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner’s charge was in¬ 
cluded in it. In 1862 the Thanesar district was broken up, part of it being 
transferred to Panipat, with which it formed the new Karnal district, ani' 
part to Ambala. 

III. — The Jullundur Doaby Kangra, and Hazara. 

13. Annexation of Jullundur Doab and Kangra. —The death 
of Eanjit Singh in 1889 was followed by anarchy in the Sikh 
State. In 1846 the selfish intriguers who ruled at Lahore in the* 
name of the child Maharaja Dalip Singh, fearing the Khalsa army which 
they were powerless to control, yielded to its cry to be led across the Sutlej,, 
in the hope that its strength would be broken in its conflict with the Com¬ 
pany’s forces.* In the war which ensued the valour of the Sikh soldiery 

•Their pdioV •* was indicated by the old l^h metto—** throw the snake into your enemy V 

boaom.^e snake was the eTilly-dispcsed, violent yet pcweiful and splendid Sikh 

army. It was to be flung upon the British, andao destroyed.*^ ** (Hcmciis of iilexandar 
Oardener, Colonel of Artilleiy In the service of Maharaja Kanjit l^gh, pa see 261-2.).’* Cempare- 
** The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars,” page 60. 
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was rendered useless by the treacheiy or incapacity* of its leaders, and 
Lahore was occupied in February 1846. By the 8rd and 4th Articles ol 
the Treaty signed cn the 9th of March 1846, Maharaja Dalip Singh 
ceded all his territories in the doab between the Bias and the Sutlej 
and in the hill countries between the Bias and the Indus, including 
Kashmir and Hazara. Kashmir and Hazara were made over to 
Gulab Singh for a payment of seventy-five lakhs, but next year he 
induced the Lahore Darbar to take over Hazara and to give him 
in exchange territory near Jammu. The tract between the Bias 
and the Sutlej was formed into the Commissionership of the Trans-Sutlej 
States, and put in charge of Mr. John Lawrence. It was divided into the 
three districts of Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, and Kangra. Three years later 
these districts and Hazara became part of the new province of the Punjab. 

IV.—The Punjab west of the Bias. 

14. Annexation of the Punjab west of the Bias in 1849 and 
administration of the province down to 1859* —^After the Wazir 
Eaja Lai Singh had been banished for instigating Sheikh Imam-ud-din 
to resist the occupation of Kashmir by Gulab Singh, an agree¬ 
ment was cxecnt<'(i in December 1846 between the British Gov¬ 
ernment and the principal Sikh Sardars, by which a Council of Eegency 
was appointed, which was to be controlled by a British Eesident stationed 
at Lahore. lienrj Lawrence was the first Eesident, but his biother John 
more than once ofi!ciatcd for him, Ihey had under them a staff of able 
assistants, and one ol tie duties on which the latter were employed when 
the second Sihh war 1 lole out in 1848 was the making of summary settle¬ 
ments in the difurcnt districts under the control of the Darbar. On the 
21st Ol IVl ruaiy 18^9 the Khalsa army w^as finally broken in the battle of 
Gujrat ; on the 8 ( th of March the proclamation annexing the Punjab was- 
read at Lahore, and Lord Dalhousie’s despatch, dated 31st March, put the 
Government of the province under a Board of Administration consisting 
of the two Lawrences and Charles Greville Mansel. The Board was abo¬ 
lished in Fel ruary 1863, and its powers vested in a Chief Commissioner,, 
under whom the principal administrative officers were the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner and the Financial Commissioner. John I.awrence, the first 
and only Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, became its first Lieutenant- 
Governor on the 1st of January’ 1859. 

V.—Subsequent changes, 

14UA. Formation of the North-West Frontier and Delhi Pro^ 
Vinces. —Tu November 1901 the districts of Hazara, Peshawar, and 
Kohat, the Bannu and Marwat tahsils of Bannu, and the Trans-Indus 
part of Dera Ismail Khan, with the exception of the Vehoa Haha, were 
separated from the Punjab and formed into the North-West Frontier 
Province. On the 1st October 1912, when the capital of India was re¬ 
moved to Delhi, the Delhi tahsil and the Mahrauli thana of Ballabgarh were 
separated from the Punjab and formed into the Delhi Province. 

*1^ ** The Sikba and the SQch Wan,** paget 65 and 138. 




CHAPTER m.—I^velopment of Settlement policy in the Norths 

Western Provinces down to the period of the annexation of the 

Pupjab. 

15. The PoQjab settlement system brought from North**Western 
Provinces.— The settlement system of the Punjab was in its inception the 
system of the North-Western Provinces* as it stood in 1849, and it is a 
curious fact that the deviation from that model has been less in the pro¬ 
vince which adopted it than in the province which gave it birth. In his 
despatch establishing the Board of Administration Lord Dalhousie indi¬ 
cated that a Bevenue Code for the newly conquered territory would be 
found “ in the four printed circulars of the Sadr Board of Bevenue, North- 
Western Provinces, and the pamphlets published under the orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. * * 

The pamphlets referred to were Thomason’s “ Directions for Settle¬ 
ment Officers and Collectors,” which appeared in thr.^e parts between 1844 
and 1843. But quite as important as these written instructions was the 
fact that the revenue policy of the Punjab was moulded by officers who 
had administered districts and made settlements in the North-Western 
Provinces. Of the three first members of the Board of Administration, 
two, John Lawrence and 0. G. Mansel, were civilians trained in assessment 
and revenue work under Bird and Thomason, and, when Mansol left, he 
was succeeded by Bobert Montgomery, who eleven years earlier had settled 
the Allahabad district. Altogether nineteen of the best of Thomason’s 
officers were sent to the Punjab, and they brought with them some of their 
native subordinates to form the nucleus of the new establishments. The 
province in this way obtained ready-made a system which hail been gradually 
evolved by the labours of many able officers in the districts l)etwe3n the 
Jamna and the Ganges, and a sketch of the growth of its settlement policy 
would be incomplete without a brief account of the process by which the 
model it adopted took shape in its original home. 

16. Early settlement s in Norths*Western Provincesi 1801 to 
1822. —The ” ceded provinces ” and the ” conquered provinces,” as 
the districts now included in the North-Western Provinces were called, 
came under British rule in 1801 and 1803, respectively. As regards their 
revenue management they were till 1831 under the Board of Bevenue at 
Calcutta, and it was the intention of Government to give them after ten 
years a permanent settlement. Meanwhile two triennial settlements and 
one quadrennial settlement were to be made, and thereafter the permanent 
settlement ” was to be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, 
and if no others who have a better claim should come forward) for such 
lands as might be in a sufficient state of cultivation to warrant the measure 
on such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable. ”t 

T hese early settlements were very jough and ready proceedings. There 
irere n(rHeM surv ey maps, n o reliable returns ol WUlfAted ^ea 

♦Now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
fHolt Mackenzie's Memorandum, paragraph 7. 
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the crops grown, and no trustworthy records from which the profits of the 
lg?»f|hnfrtfl.- A Collecto r here and there might attempt 

to estimate the net 

Lium a iBr' iiwuii 


IHAMihMMiHlLl* UC7XC7 C»JUV& «/UV7XC7 *JUi _ 

produceLpf fETT a ^by Vfllttfl 

, ^-WilllJL|iiU teeLfixp'p>n^^Af AiTItivarffm: iiut tHa ordiHary 

’ procedury foUOVl'ed in the early years of the century was that described 
by Mr. Thomason’s Chief Secretary, Mr. John Thornton, in Volume XII 

of the “ Calcutta Review ” : “ The early settlements.were effected 

||in a very easy and cursory way. The (.'ollector sat in his office at the sadr 
^ station, attended by his right-hand men, the kanungos, by whom he wag 
almost entirely guided. As each estate came up in succession, the brief 

record of former settlements was read, and the.Fiscal register for 

ten years immediately preceding the cession or conquest was inspected. 
The kanungos were then asked who was the zamlndar of the village. The 
reply to this question pointed sometimes to the actual bona fide owner of 
one or of many estates, sometimes to the headman of the village com¬ 
munity, sometimes to a non-resident Saiyyid or Kayath, whose sole posses¬ 
sion consisted in the levying a yearly sum from the real cultivating pro¬ 
prietors, and sometimes to the large zamindar or (ahikdar, who held only a 
limited interest in the trreater portion: of his domain. Occasionally a man 
was said to lie zamindar, who had lost' all connection for years with the 

estate.though his name might have remained in the kamingo*8 

hooks. As the dicia oi these officers were generally followed with little 
further enquiry it may be imagined that great injustice was thus per¬ 
petrated. Then followed the det rminatioii of the amount of revenue. On 
this point also reliance was placed on the daul or estimate of the kanungo 
checked by the accounts of past collections and by any other offers of mere 
farming speculators which might happen to be put forward at the time. 
Mistakes of course occurred, and it was often necessary to re-adjust the 
demand ('ven during the currency of the short biases then granted ; but, 
on the whole, this part of the system succeeded better than might have been 
expected.’* 


17. Rights of peasant owners over*-ridden by farmers, talukdars 
and sadr malguzars. —One great evil in these settlements was the 
extent to which engagements were taken from farmers. This was soon 
recognized to be an abuse, and was partially corrected as time wont on. 
But a real dislike on the part of the landholders to undertake responsibility 
for the payment of a cash assessment frequently led to the offers of talukdars 
and farmers being accepted. Even where owners engaged, this as a rule 
only meant that a few of the leading landholders had been admitted as 
sadr malguzars and allowed to make what arrangements they could for 
collecting from their co-parceners, who were styled in the revenue literature 
of the day the “ under-tenants.” There was no record to show what the 
rights and liabilities of these co-parceners were. The sadr malguzaf was 
called zamindar, and was treated as if be was the sole proprietor of the 
estarte, however small his actuah share might be. If once an engagement 
had been taken from him, the other landholders were only permitted to 
engage with bis consent at a subsequent settlement. The rights of large 
bodies of peasant owners were thus overborne and were in imminent danger 
of destruction. 
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18. Vicious system of collection. —Bad as was the process of as¬ 
sessment, the means employed for collection were far worse. The most 
drastic process known to the Revenue Code was constantly and indis¬ 
criminately applied when villages fell into arrears, and the abuses of the 
sale law Became the scandal of the administration. If the sadr mdlguzar 
made default the whole po>tfi or estate for which l^e had engaged was put 
up to auction, and all private rights of ownership annulled in favour of the 
purchaser, who was very frequently the fahsildar or one of his underlings. 
Indeed, we are told that “ by some strange misapprehension the rule ap¬ 
plicable to cases of sale for arrears of revenue appears to have been extended 
not only to the sales of estates under decrees of Court for private debts, 
but even to the private transfers of the mdr malguzars,''* The powerful 
machinery of a civilized Government was rapidly breaking up communities 
which had survived the crushing exactions of the petty tyrannies which 
it had replaced, ^rhe extent of the evil may be gauged by the extraordinary 
nature of the remedy applied with very partial success in 1821. In that 
year a commission was appointed with power to annul, should equity 
require it, any public or private transfer of land which had taken place 
before the IBth of September 1810. 

19. Over-^assessment and bad revenue management in Delhi 
territory. —In those parts of the Delhi territory which came under our 
direct management during the first quarter of the century, things were 
not a whit better. In the 5th Chapter of the Karnal Settlement Report 
Mr. Ibbetson has drawn a dark picture of the gross over-assessment and 
fiscal mismanagement which prevailed in Panipat down to 1894, and which 
was only gradually corrected in the next 18 years. A similar tale of over 
assessment and the breaking down of villages is told iif Mr. John Lawrence’s 
report on the settlement of the Rewari pargana of the Gurgaon district 
which he made in 1836. One reason which he gives for the imposition of 
extravagant demands is significant. He says :—“ The pargana was in 
the first instance greatly over-assessed. The majority of the largest and 

finest villages were in the possession of persons of wealth and influence. 

These people were sot one. against another in order to raise the revenue,, 
and in consequence of the feuds which existed among them, this was but 
too easily accomplished. Each endeavoured to outbid the other and 
enhance the assessment of his rival. This bad the effect of raising prodi¬ 
giously the revenue of all these villages.”t 

It was perhaps fortunate that a great part of the Delhi territory did’ 
not come under our direct revenue management till wiser methods had been 
learned by painful experience. 

20. Holt Mackenzie and Regulation VII of ^822.—The man 

who more than any other drew the revenue system of Northern India out 
of this quagmire was Holt Mackenzie. In 1819, when Secretary to the 
Government of India, Territorial Department, he wrote an admirable 

*Holt Mackenzie’s Memorandum, paragraph 671. 

tCompare Sir William Muir’s remark as to an early setttement of part of Bandelkhand,. 
which became notorious in the North-Western Prorinoes^—** The settlement of Blr. Waring 
resemh^ an auction in which the highest bidder was sure of his object.** (l(air*s Settlement’ 
Beport of Kal^ jpcw^ano, paragraph 29). 
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memorandum in which he described in calm but forcible terms the failin^s^ 
of the past land revenue administration of the North-Western Provinces 
and sketched with clear insight the reforms required. His proposals were 
accepted and embodied in Eegulation VII of 1822, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of the existing system of land revenue settlement in the North-V esterm 
Provinces and the Punjab, and Eegulation XI of 1822, which swej t away 
the worst features of the sale law. The main points of Holt Mackenzie’s 
plan were a moderate assessment based on adequate enquiry, an exhaus¬ 
tive record-of-rights, and full protection to non-engaging members or village 
communities. 

21. Protection of rights of peasant owners. —The last object 
was secured by providing that the fact that a person had not hitherto joined 
in the settlement lease should be no bar to his being admitted to engage 
in future, and by taking power in those cases in which the co-parceners 
did not become jointly responsible to make what we should now call a sub¬ 
settlement with them determining exactly the amounts which they should 
pay to the farmer, talvkdar, or sadr malgvzar. At the same time their 
interests were protected from forfeiture in consequence of the default of 
the sadr malgvzar, 

22. Record of rights to be framed after exhaustive Iccal 
ienquiry- —A very minute enquiry regarding the extent of the rights and 
interest of every person sharing in the owndshij.* of the soil was to l.e made, 
and the rates of rent demandable from all resident tenants, whether pos¬ 
sessing the right of hereditary occupancy or not, were to Le^carefully re- 
iCorded. The Collector was given power to decide all cases connected with 
land brought by persons in possession of the right claimed. liis decision, 
even when upheld by the Board of Eevenue, was not indeed final, as the 
defeated party might bring a regular civil suit in the zillah Court. But an 
immense step forward was taken when disputes regarding rights in land were 
in the first instance submitted to an officer whose duties forced him to make a 
careful study of the peculiarities of Indian tenures, and who could hoar the 
cases in the villages in the presence of the assembled brotherhood. It is 
the great merit of Holt Mackenzie’s scheme that it moved every part of 
settlement work from the kachahri to the camp. 

23. A moderate assessment to be based on careful enquiry.— 

The preamble to Eegulation VII of 1822 declares that “ a moderate assess¬ 
ment being equally conducive to the true interests of Government and to- 
the well-being of its subjects,” the officers engaged in revising the settle¬ 
ment were to aim not at ” any general and extensive enhancement,” but 
at ” the equalizing of the public burthens.” The demand was to be ” fixed 
with reference to the produce and capabilities of the land ” (section 7)' 
and the Government share of the rental, which, following the precedent 
of the permanent settlement of Bengal had been fixed at 91 per cent, by 
Begulations IX and X of 1812 was reduced to five-sixths. This standard 
was, however, only to operate in case of enhancements, and any abatement 
of the existing demand was only to be allowed ” on the clearest grounds 
of necessity.” The data on which the assessment^ of an estate was based 
and the reasons for the actual demand imposed were to be embodied in an^ 
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English village statement,* which is the germ of our present village note¬ 
book, and in submitting these statements for confirmation, the Collector 
was to forward a pargana report stating the general results of his enquiries 
into land tenures when framing the reoord-of-rights, and the information he 
had acquired regarding the agriculture of the country, the condition of 
its inhabitants, and the character of the institutions prevailing among 
them.f 

24. Failure of the scheme.— The plan was a masterly one, but 
it fell for.the time being by its own weight. The procedure contemplated 
was much too elaborate. But in any case to make a record-of-rights for 
the first time in a country where the interests of different persons in the land 
were of so complex and often of so doubtful a character was an immense 
undertaking, and the task became hopeless when it was entrusted to Col¬ 
lectors fully occupied with the ordinary work of district administration. 
Ten or twelve villages were taken up at a time, and it was found after eleven 
years that nowhere was the settlement nearly finished, and that the periods 
regarded as necessary for its completion in different districts varied from 
three to sixty years. 

25. Two ways of determining the land revenue assessment. 

Nor was the assessment work practically successful. There are two ways 
of determining the land revenue just as there are two ways of assessing 
the income-tax. In both cases a standard has been fixed by Government. 
If the rental of the landowner or, the profits of the tax-payer are certainly 
known the matter is simple. A Treasury Officer finds no difficulty in taxing 
an official’s salary, and a Set^tlement Officer can easily assess land which 
is cultivated by tenants paying in cash, if the rents are honestly recorded. 
But accounts of the income derived from trade or from land may be untrust¬ 
worthy, or so complicated that it is almost impossible to unravel them. 
A money-lender may receive his payments and a landlord may collect his 
rents in grain, and even if the amounts realized can be determined, it may 
be hard to calculate their real money value. In the case of land further 
difficulties arise when the owners themselves till most of their fields and 
let the remainder to tenants at rents which are customary rather than com¬ 
petitive. When a Collector finds it impossible to assess a shop-keeper 
by an examination of his books and a minute calculation of profit and loss, 
he resorts to a more rough and ready process. He finds out what the man 
has paid in former years, and enquires whether there has been any apparent 
change in his circumstances since the last assessment, or whether there iB 
anything to indicate that his income has been hitherto under-estimated. 
Has he spent lavishly on the wedding of his son or built for himself a finer 
house ? What is the opinion of respectable neighbours and of the officials 
who are personally acquainted with his circumstances as to the amount of 
taxation which he may fairly be called upo n to pay ? A similar process 
may be followed in assessing the land revenue of an estate, though the 
•enquiry in this case is naturally much more complicated. An assessment 
then may be based either on an attempted calculation of net assets or on. 
what are called “ general considerations.” Or both processes may be fol- 
Jowed and the result of the one used to check the result of the other. 


♦Holt M^okenzie*8 Memorandum, paragraph 687. 
fHoIt Mackenzie’s Memorandum, paragraph 689. 
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26. In settlements under Regulation VII of 1822 assessment propo^ 
sals supported by elaborate attempts to calculate net assets.— In the^ 
third decade of the century cash rents were apparently by no means 
uncommon in the North-Western Provinces, but the record of them by the* 
patwaris was untrustworthy.* Assessment proposals were not based on*, 
rent data, but were supported by elaborate but unconvincing calculations* 
of the gross produce and its value, and after deducting from this the wages* 
of labour, the profits of stock, and the percentage of the net assets allowed 
by the law to the landowners, the residue was assumed to be the share of 
Government. To quot^ again from the paper of Mr. John Thornton re¬ 
ferred to in paragraph 16 :— 

“ Too much detail was required on all points. In determining the 
revenue especially broad principles were liable to be lost 
sight of in the intricacies of a laborious calculation. Arbitrary 
rates were applied to innumerable arbitrary gradations of soiL. 
No positive olDjection could be made to any step of the process, 
but no faith could be placed in the result.” 

27. Regulation VII of 1822 amended by Regulation IX of 1833.— 

When Regulation VII of 1822 had been in force for eleven years an 
amending Act, Regulation IX of 1833, was passed. This is the law under 
which the Punjab settlements, before the passing of the first Land Revenue 
Act, XXXIII of 1871, purported to be made.f It would have been more^ 
correct to say that they were made under Regulation VII of 1822 as. 
amended by Regulation IX of 1833. The main provisions of the now law 
rescinded ” so much of Regulation VII of 1822 as prescribed or has been 
understood to prescribe— 

(а) that the amount of jama to be demanded from any mahal shall' 

be calculated on an ascertainment of the quantity and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between the cost of 
production and value of produce ; ” and 

(б) that the judicial investigation of claims connected with righte 

in the land shall be conducted simultaneously with the assess¬ 
ment of the revenue.” 

For the future the Governor-General in Council was to determine the 
order in which these matters should be disposed of. 

28. Bird’s influence on settlement policy. —In the next eigh^ 
years the revision of the settlement of the North-Western Provinces 
was nearly completed. During this period Robert Merttins Bird was 
the Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of settlements, and 
he stamped his own ideas on the young Settlement Officers whom 
he chose, and through them on the work. Four at least of the men 
who moulded the early settlement policy of the Punjab, Lawrence 

♦Sir Auoland Colvin, writing in 1872, thought that even between 1822 and 1833 aesess- 
mentfl could have been based on rents. “ Eleven years, from 1822 to 1833, have already been 
consumed in attempting by elaborate calculations to ascertain what the landlord’s assets should 
be. It was not till nearly 1833 that it occurred to the Government to ascertain what the assets 
actually were.” (Memorandum on the Revision of Land Revenue Settlements in the North- 
Western ftovinces, paragraph 1.) 

•fStrictly speaking Regulation VII of 1822 and Regulation IX of 1833 were not in fcice 
i n the Punjab. 
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T4ontgomery, Edmonstone and Thornton, learned in his school, and with 
Donald McLeod, George Barnes, Charles Raikes, John Morris, and Richard 
Temple, served under his most distinguished pupil in revenue matters, 
James Thomason who became Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces in 1848. Thomason’s relation to Bird is well expressed by Sir 
Richard Temple in his sketch of Thomason’s life (pages 86, 87) 

(Bird) “ was the forerunner into whose labours Thomason entered, 
the pioneer, the originator, the inventor, whose work Thomason took up, 
carried on to its conclusion and rendered fully effective.” Bird’s own 
description of his system is contained in the Settlement Circular issued 
by the Board of Revenue in 1889, which is the first of the four Circulars 
referred to in Lord Dalhousic’s despatch. But it will be better to draw 
our account of the scheme from the masterly exposition of it given by 
Thomason in the “ Directions for Settlement Officers.” Few Punjab officers 
probably referred to the Circular, but all studied the ” Directions.” 

29. Survey and record of rights.— All settlements were to be 
made and reported on separately for each pargana. The first operation 
was the laying down of village boundaries, a matter in thDse days often of 
great difficulty and one of the first importance for the peace of the country. 
As soon as this was effected the topographical survey of the villages by 
the professional Survey Department on the scale of four inches to the mile 
could-indeed. The Survey Officer ateo‘‘^perintend^ tfie cadastrm 

^|or field survey made by after thF native fashion, but the maps (shajras) 
i and field registerj (khasras) which they prepared were also checked by the 
Settlement Officer and his subordinates. The contents of the settlement 
records were not very different from those of the records afterwards framed 
‘dn the Punjab under Act XXXIII of 1871. 

30. Assessment based mainly on general considerations.— 

The Circular and the “ Directions ” both contemplate an assessment based 
mainly on general considerations. The proper demand for each pargana 
was to be determined by a careful enquiry into the resources and past 
revenue history of the estates comprised in it more than by any elaborate 
attempt to ascertain the net assets of the landowners and take a definite 
proportion thereof as the Government share.* 

31. Thomason’s plan of assessment. —This fact is obscured by the 
additions made to the text of the “ Directions ” in the Punjab edition 
prepared by Mr. Barkley in 1875. It is well, therefore, to quote from the 
edition published in 1850. 

Paragraph 47.—“ The object of the fiscal part of the settlement is 
to fix the demand... .for a certain period of years within such limits as may 
leave a fair profit to the proprietors and create a valuable and marketable 
property in the land.*’ 

Paragraph 48.—“ This end cannot be attained with certainty by any 
fixed arithmetical process or by the prescription of any rule that a certain 
portion of the gross or net produce shall be assigned to the Government and 
to the proprietors.” 

♦More attention, however, seems, in fact to have been given to the ooUeotion of rent 
data and the calculation and rent rates than the extracts given in paragraph 31 would lead one 
to suppose. 
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Paragraph 49.—“ If the net produce of any one year or any given 
number of past years could be determined, it would afford no certain guide 
to the produce of years to come. The future produce may be more, if 
there is waste land to come into cultivation, if the former system of culti¬ 
vation were faulty and expensive, if the products are likely to come into 
demand in the market, or if the opening out of new channels of commercial 
intercourse is likely to improve the local market. The future produce may 
be less, if the reverse of all these is the case.” 

Paragraph 50,-^” Not only would the actual ascertainment of the 
net produce of an estate be a fallacious basis on which alone to found any 
eortain determination of the demand, but it is-in itself often most difficult 
to accomplish, and the attempt to effect it is likely to produce many serious 
evils. In villages where the collections are in kind, or where the proprietors 
cultivate themselves and pay the jarna by a hachh or rate upon their sir 
land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either the net or gross produce 
with any certainty. When once it is known that the Government demand 
is to be limited to a fixed portion of the proved produce there is a general 
combination to deceive and mislead the Settlement'Officer. Village accounts 
are forged or the true ones suppressed, falsehood and perjury are un¬ 
hesitatingly resorted to.” * * ♦ 

Paragraph 51.—” Still the Settlement Officer should not neglect any 
opportunities that present themselves for ascertaining the net produce 
of every estate for a single year or for any series of years, but he should 
not harass himself to attain accuracy in this respect, nor, when he fancies 
that he has ascertained the actual net produce, should he treat this as any 
certain basis on which to found his settlement. It is better to acknowledge 
at once that the operation is not one of arithmetical calculation but of 
judgment and sound discretion, and to proceed openly on that assumption. 
It is necessary therefore to point out the object which the Settlement Officer 
should keep in view and the means which he has for attaining the proposed 
end.” 

32. Standard of assessment and assessment guides. —Thomason 
went on to say that Government should not demand more than two-thirds 
of what may be expected to be the net produce to the proprietor during 
the period of settlement.” The five-sixths net assets standard laid down 
in Eegulation VII of 1822 was still in force when the Settlement Circular 
of 1839 was issued. But it was lowered to two-thirds in the first edition 
of the ” Directions for the Settlement Officers” which appeared in 1844. 
After declaring the standard of assessment and giving a definition of net 
produce which is substantially the same as that of net assets in the Punjab 
Settlement Instructions of 1893 (see Appendix I) Thomason proceeded :— 

Paragraph 53.—” In order to enable him to come to a correct opinion 
on the subject, the Settlement Officer has an accurate return of the culti¬ 
vated and cultivable area of the village, of the irrigated and unirrigated(^ 

land, and of the different kinds of soils.Except in a newly acquired 

country the Settlement Officer has also the experience of past years to guide 
him, and this should always be insured by memorandum from.the office, 
not only of past settlements and collections, but also of everything bearing 
on the condition of the village, such as previous litigation.price 





realized if ever brought to sale, mortgages, farming leases, &c., &c. He 
may als o know pretty nearly the net produce q r gross rental of the villag e 
und er sett le njent^ or of several in the same tract with which he may compare 
it. ^Tle Eno^ ^e character of the people, the style of cultivation, the 
capability of improvement, the state of the market for the produce. He 
has to aid him the experience of past years, the opinions of the pargana 
officers, and the estimate of neighbouring zamindars.'' 

Paragraph 54.—“ All this information ho will lay himself out diligently 
to collect by personal inspection of the country, by free communication 
with the people, and by careful enquiry from every person and in every 
I quarter whence he is likely to derive information. Such of his information 
as is capable of being exhibited numerically and compared he will reduce 
to a tabular form in such manner as is best calculated to bring the corres¬ 
ponding facts well under his eye together. He will group the villages in 
his table according as he may find them placed in similar circumstances or 
subject to similar influences.” 

Paragraph 55.—” Great assistance may be obtained from the followinfiT 

process. A rough pargana map is formed.Upon this map the 

Settlement Officer before commencing his assessment notes down the rate 
at which the old jama falls on each village, so that a single glance may 
show where any discrepancy exists in the rates paid by neighbouring villages. 
On such a map, moreover, lines may be drawn or colouring used to point 
out where any marked change takes place in the quality of the soil; for 
instance, where the low and moist khadir ceases and the high hangar begins,, 
or where the level and uniform plain rises into an uneven and sandy tract, 
the pumber and depth of the we lls, population, and numerous other inter- 
eating ana important particulars may be noted within the area of each village 
in the map. A map thus prepared and gradually completed during the 
^ period that the Settlement Officer is making his personal survey of the par* 
)^gana cannot fail to be of the greatest use in fixing the future assessment.” 

Paragraph 58,—” The Settlement Officer will find it prudent not to 
fix his demand finally at once, but having roughly assumed at first what 
seems in each case to be fair, thence to determine the new jama of the 
pargana by taking the total of these, and then by the reverse process to 
re-distribute either himself or by the help of others the pargana total over 
the several villages. Eespectable zamindars may often be advantageously 
consulted on the comparative assessment of two villages with which they 
have no concern. In the end he will propose the result of his deliberations 
to the proprietors themselves and be guided in his ultimate decision by the 
circumstances under which they may accept or reject his terms.” 

U 33. Warnings against probable mistakes in assessment.— Mr. 

Thomason proceeded to offer some general warnings which may be thus 
summarized:— 

(1) It is a more fatal error to over-assess than to under-assess. 

(2) Too much stress should not be laid on the former assessment 

of, or even the former collections from, an estate. 

(8) It must not be too readily assumed that the demand is fair be¬ 
cause the proprietor accepts it. 
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(4) Too great a desire to maintain equal averages is a mistake. 

(5) Good and bad cultivators cannot bo assessed alike, but there 

is a strong tendency to assess the former too heavily and 
to let off the latter too easily. 

(6) Caution is required against increasing the demand too rapidly. 

34. Character of first N.*«W. Provinces settlement under Regula¬ 
tion IX of 1833.- The first series of settlements made in the North-Western 
Provinces under Eegulation IX of 1833 were far better than any that had 
preceded them. Their defects were such as resulted naturally from the 
attempt to carry out very rapidly a difficult and complicated piece of work. 
The survey maps were usually mere skeleton plans without topographical 
details, and the shajra^ were rough and the records often imperfect. But the 
riglits of tlie great body of ])eaBant owners were for the first time defined 
-and safeguarded. Mr. Vincent Smith, in his Settlement Officer’s Manual 
for the North-Western Provinces, writes with reference to the assess¬ 
ments :— 

“ Tffi re was little or no real enquiry into the real rental assets of the 

time.Mr. Thomason indeed formally declared that ‘ it is impossible 

to tix what is the fair share of the.assets of a mauza, which should be taken 
as the Governmeiit demand.The Government jama is not neces¬ 
sarily a definit(^ portion of the assets’.Many officers, therefore, 

workijig on llu' principle thus frankly expounded, though, in accordance 
with tln^ of the Board of Eevonue, they framed sets of rent rates, in 
practice utterly disregarded their rales and assessed without regard to 
the valuation obtained by applying the rates ; and some officers who did 
so, for example, Messrs. Muir and Allen in Bundelkhand, were among the 
most successful. But many officers made use of the rates arrived at by 
summary inquiry and were misled by them.* 

35. Settlements in Delhi territoiry now included in Punjab.— 

In the settlements of tho districts included in the Delhi territory made 
between 1837 and 1844 no attempt was usually made to frame rent rates, 
for the simple reason that rents hardly existed, tenants then and for long 
after paying a rateable share of the Government demand just as if they had 
been owners. In Eewari indeed John Lawrence assumed rent rates, but 
he remarked that “ the rent and the revenue is (sic) so mixed up that it is 
difficult to ascertain with that degree of accuracy, which would serve any 
practical purpose, what should be estimated as one and what the other/* 
His description of tho way in which he actually made his assessment is 
interesting: “ After examining all the villages I classed them into such 
as were considered highly, moderately, and lowly assessed, and by a rough 
calculation of tho probable increase and decrease in the first and last was 
enabled to determine the proper jama for the whole ^argana. Having 
fixed rates for each class of soil and irrigation into which the land had been 
divided, and having ascertained that the value of the whole did not exceed 
the proposed jama, I applied the rates ” (to the areas of the different estates). 

♦I have allowed this quotation to stand, as it is taken from a work of authority, but the 
late Sir William Mnir informed me that rent data formed a much more important element in 
these settlements than Mr. Vincent Smith’s statements imply. 
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“ The reBQi'u enabled me to correct my rates until I obtain such as applied 
fairly to villages moderately assessed, and by them the assessment of all 
the mamas was finally calculated.” This is exactly the method recom¬ 
mended by Bird in the Settlements Circular of 1839. The general result of 
the Settlements in the Delhi territory was a large reduction in the de¬ 
mand. 

36. Term of settlement. —The term of most of the North-Western 
Provinces settlements was fixed by Act VIII of 1846 at thirty years or up¬ 
wards. The only exception among districts now included in the Punjab was 
Mr. Brown’s settlement of Hissar, of which the term was twenty years. 

37. Main features of settlement policy received by Punjab from 
N.»W. Provinces. —The main features of the settlement policy which 
q|^e Punjab received from the North-Western Provinces were:— 

{a) A proper field survey with the results embodied in a map and 
field register. 

(b) A full enquiry into the rights and liabilities of all persons having 
an interest in the soil, and the record of these rights and 
liabilities in permanent registers. 

(o) A moderate assessment based more on general considerations 
than on an attempt to deduce the demand from an exact 
calculation of the landlord’s net assets and the share thereot 
claimable by Government. 



CHAPTER IV.-The Sikh Revenue System. 

38. Land revenue under the Sikhs. —Before sketching the growth 
of Punjab settlement policj^ it will be well to give a britsf account of the 
Sikh revenue system. The Sikhs usually" took a fixed share of the produce 
from the cultivators except in the case of crops, such as sugarcane, cotton, 
and tobacco, which could not conveniently be divided and for which money 
rates were charged. This is equally true of the ruler of the Punjab and of 
the pettiest Sikh Chieftain to the south of the Sutlej, instead of actually 
dividing the grain at the threshing floor (baiai) the plan of appraising 
the State's portion of the outturn hj" inspection of the crop (kan or kankni) i 
was often adopted, and it was common for the officials who collected the 
revenue to oblige the cultivators to purchase the Government share at 
prices in excess of the market rates. In the Punjab between the lndu«> 
and the Sutlej, except in the territory governed by Diwaii Sawan Mai, 
the State claimed from one-third to two-fifths of the crop, but for land 
with good natural advantages as much as one-half was taken. At least 
those were the recognised rates, and the villagers had to bribe the appraising 
oflfjcers to take less. The rates in the Cis-Sutlej States were lower on the 
whole. The demand was increased by the levy of numerous cesses (abwah), 
of which formidable lists are given in some of the old settlement reports. 
Practically no margin was left for rent, and quoad revenue cultivators of 
all classes were in a large part of the country treated alike, except a few 
leading men in each village, whose services were secured by giving them 
under the name of inam cash allowances, or a percentage of the ruler’s 
share of the produce, or lower rates of batai for their own fields, or grants 
of land. In some parts of the province, however, the Sikhs had, especially 
when they tried cash assessments, to allow the leading men or maliks to 
engage, and the distinction between landowner and tenant was a real one. 
Joint responsibility for the payment of the revenue was not enforced. The 
revenues of villages and even of large tracts were sometimes leased at fixed 
sums to farmers, and there were many large jagirs. Farmers and jagirdars 
were left to make their own arrangements wdth the cultivators. Cash assess¬ 
ments were occasionally made, the most famous being the very equitable 
one introduced by Misr Kup Lai in the two plain districts of the Jullundur 
Doab which he governed from 1882 till Eanjit Singh’s death in 1889. 

39. Their administrative system. —Under such a system every¬ 
thing depended on the local governor or nazim and the kardars under him. 
So long as he sent enough money to Lahore there was little enquiry as to hi$ 
methods of Government. Mr, Barnes’ description of the Sikh adminis¬ 
tration of Kangra is worth quoting :— 

“ The nazim was not only intrusted with the entire receipts. 

but he was likewise responsible for all disbursements ; the fiscal, mili¬ 
tary, and miscellaneous charges were all paid by his authority out of the 


gross income. There was no stated time for rendering.accounts 

to the State,^sometimes two or three years would.elapse before 
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he was called upon to give an explanation of his stewardship. But he 
was obliged to be alwaj^s prepared to give up his papers and to pay the 

balance whenever Government might demand an adjustment. 

Over every pargana was appointed a kardar, who.derived his 

appointment from the nanm .Sometimes (the kardars) under¬ 
took the farm of their several jurisdictions.taking their chance 

of remuneration in the opportunities for extortion which their position 
conferred upon them. In such a case the kardar held himself responsible 

for all the collections and disbursements,.the people were 

literally made over for a given period to his mercy, and the rapacity of the 
kardar was limited only by his discretion. In most cases the kardar received 

a personal salary of Rs. 700 or Rs. 1,000 a year.Of course the 

mere j>ay was not the only inducement to accept office. Under every 

native Government there are certain recognized perquisites. 

which are at least equivalent to the fixed emoluments,. and under so lax a 
system the official was moderate indeed who did not overstep these 

reasonable limits.A /carder seldom stayed more than three years. 

He obtamed his office [)robably by the payment of a large propitiatory 
bribe, and the same agency by which he had succeeded in ousting his pre¬ 
decessor was open to otliers to be directed against himself. Occasionally 
the people would repair in formidable bodies to Lahore and obtamed the 

removal of an obnoxious kardar .The kardar was a judicial as well 

as a fiscal officer..Of course his fiscal duties were the most im¬ 
portant.His chief business.was to collect revenue, 

^nd his daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation of 
the ‘land, to encourage the flagging husbandman, and to replace, if possible 
the deserter. His energies were entirely directed towards extending the 
agricultural resources of the district, and the problem of his hfo was to 
maintain cultivation at the highest possible level, and at the same time to 
keep the cultivator at the lowest point of depression.” (Barnes' Settlement 
Report of Kancrra naragraph 326 et seq.) 

40. Diwan Sawan Mai’s revenue system. —Diwan Sawan Mai 
was the greatest of the Sikh governors and a revenue farmer on a very large 
scale, paying into the Lahore treasury nearly twenty-two lakhs for 
the territory subject to his control, which embraced the present districts 
of Multan, Muzaffargarh, and Dera Ghazi Khan, and parts of Montgomery, 
Jhang, and Dera Ismail Khan. He was an oriental ruler of the best type, 
and did much to restore to prosperity a country which had been desolated 
by a century of anarchy. He induced the people to combine to dig new, 
and restore old, canals, and brought in cultivators from neighbouring States. 
He encouraged the sinking and repair of wells by giving favourable leases. 
A man who constructed a number of wells and settled cultivators was 
rewarded by being allowed to hold the whole area of one well or a part of 
the area of each well revenue free. Following the example of the Muham¬ 
madan rulers who preceded him in Multan, Sawan Mai levied a fixed cash 
assessment on each upland well. For wells and jhalars in the riverain 
tracts leases for a fixed cash demand were sometimes given, but even then 
the finest crops, such as cane or indigo, paid special rates. .A normal well 
area was fixed according to ’the circumstances of each locality, and any 
cultivation in excess of that limit was charged for at a fixed money rate 
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per bi]ha. In some places the demand varied according to the number of 
oxen employed on the well and was remilted when the well was deserted. 
For ri( oded lands a me derate si are or the pioduce was taken in kind er 
occasionally cash crop rates were charged. The measurements were made 
at the time of harvest and the rentes were levied on ripened ertps. The 
share of the State was pitched csperially 1</W in the case of new cultivation. 
The Diwall’s system was well suited to the agricultural conditions of the 
country vinder his rule, and it is interesting to note that experience has 
led us there in many cases to methods of assessment very similar to those 
which he adopted. 

41. Measures taken to extendi cultivation. —The Sikhs were 
anxious to increase the revenue by extending cultivation and at the same 
time to diminish the influence of the ancient landowning tribes and ruling 
families. With these objects they effected in some parts of the country 
a great, and on the whol(‘ beneficent, revolution in landed property by 
founding in the extensive waste lands of the older estates numerous settle¬ 
ments of industrious cultivators of lower castes. The conflicting claims j 
of the old lords of the soil and the new land-holders raised difificult questions i 
w^hen our first records of rights were framed. 



CHAPTER V*—Summary Settlements. 

42. Early summary settlements. — In the Cis*Sutlej States when 
the villages held by any chief lapsed for want of heirs they were summarily 
assessed for short periods. These settlements were generally most oppres¬ 
sive. This is not wonderful, as the common way of making them seems 
to have been to calculate the average money value of the Sikh collections 
for a short term of years, and, after striking out the cesses and allowing 
a deduction of 5 per cent, for inam, to take the balance as the Government 
demand. It was not realized that a fixed cash assessment must be far 
lower than revenue paid by division of crops and therefore fluctuating 
automatically with the character of the seasons. The revenue management 
was extremely bad, and excessive demands were wrung from the people 
by harsh and often illegal methods. The summary settlements of the 
Jullundur Doab madf) in 184(> b}'' John Lawrence and his Assistants were 
much more reasonable, especially in the two plain districts where the Set¬ 
tlement Officers were a good deal influenced by their knowledge of the success 
of Misr Rup Lai’s assessments. Nearly the whole of the Punjab, west 
of the J3oas, with the exception of the districts included in the Governorship 
of Diwan Sawan Mai and his successor Diwan Mulraj, was summarily settled 
in the cold weather of 1847-48 by the Assistants of the Resident at Lahore. 
The work was done liastily by young officers with no j^revious settlement 
ox[)erience, with no measurorneuts to liclp thorn, and with only such local 
knowledge as they could gain in the course of hurried tours. Ti\e collec¬ 
tions of the past years as shown in the Darbar accounts were talvon as the"" 
main guide to the amount of the rrew assessment, but abatements of varying 
amount were allowed. The districts, which had not been assessed before 
the outbreak of the second Sikh war, were puf- under summary settlement 
shortly after annexation. Those assessments were makeshifts at tlie best, 
and though they were on paper at least a good deal lighter than the demands 
which they superseded, they broke down with the extraordinary fall of 
prices which began in 1851. The establishment of a strong Government 
and a succession of very favourable seasons gave a great impetus to cultiva¬ 
tion, and this was increased by the return to the plough of the soldiers 
of the Khalsa army. Grain in consequence became a glut in the market. 
In 1851 and 1852 wheat fetched only half as much as the average price 
of the five years before annexation, 

43. Later summary settlements. —In 1852 and the next few years 
it became necessary to revise the summary settlements in districts in which 
the operations of the first regular settlement had not been started, as the 
demands first imposed could not be maintained in the face of the heavy fall of 
prices. In some districts a third summary settlement was made, in Pesha¬ 
war there were even four, the last of which, though only made for five years, 
continued in force for eighteen. For many years it was considered in¬ 
expedient to put the frontier districts under regular settlement, and Muzaffar- 
garh was treated in the same way. The last district to be placed under re¬ 
gular settlement was Simla (1881—1884). 
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44. Difference between summary and regular settlements.— 

A summary settlement is defined in the first Land Kevenue Act, XXXIII 
of 1871, as “a provisional settlement made pending a first regular settle¬ 
ment.*' Legally the chief difference between the two lies in the fact that 
no presumption of truth, such as is attached to entries in records-of-rights 
prepared at regular settlements (section 16 of Act XXXIII of 1871), belongs 
to similar entries made at a summary settlement. An ofiScer making a 
record-of-rights at a first regular settlement could alter any entry made at 
a summary settlement simply on the ground that he considered it incorrect. 
An officer making a re-settlement under Act XXXIII of 1871 had no such 
power with reference to the entries in records-of-rights framed at a first 
regular settlement (section 19 of Act XXXTII of' 1871). In some of the 
summary settlements there was not even the roughest sort of khewat to 
show how the revenue was distributed over holdings, in most there was no 
attempt at a field measurement. Some of the later summary settlements 
on the other hand were much more elaborate proceedings. There was, 
for example, little to distinguish such a summary settlement as Captain 
Hector Mackenzie made of the Leiah and Bhakkar tahsils in 1862 from a 
regular settlement. 



CHAPTER VI—Development of Settlement Policy in the Punjab# 

45. History of Punjab settlements divided into five periods.— 

The history of Punjab settlements during the past fifty years may be 
roughly divided into five periods. The first extending from 1846 to 1868 
begins with the settlement of the districts in the Cis-Sutlej and Trans- 
Sutlej territories after the first Sikh war and ends with the appointment 
of Mr, Edward Prinsep as Settlement Commissioner. The second covers 
the years 1863—1871, during which Mr. Prinsep held that office, and ter¬ 
minates with the passing of the first Land Eevenue Act, XXXIII of 1871. 
The third occupies the years 1871—1879, during which Sir James Lyall 
was Settlement Commissioner. The fourth lasting from 1879 to 1889 is 
marked by the changes in settlement and revenue procedure introduced 
by the late Colonel Wace as Settlement and Financial Commissioner, and 
finally embodied in the second Land Revenue Act and the rules under it. 
The fifth extends from 1889 to the present day. As Financial Commis¬ 
sioner from 1879 to 1883 and as Lieutenant-Governor from 1887 to 1892, 
Sir James Lyall directly controlled the settlement policy of the province, 
and the influence of his views was strongly felt throughout the fourth and 
fifth periods. 

I,—First period of Punjab Settlement, 1846—1863. 

46. Settlements made in first period. —During the first period 
the whole of the territory included in the Punjab before the Mutiny, with 
the exception of the Simla and Muzaffargarh districts and the six frontier 
districts, was put under regular settlement. The settlements east of the 
Beas and Sutlej except that of Ferozepore were all begun before, and finished 
soon after, the final overthrow of the Sikh Government in 1849. The work 
in the districts in the centre and south-west of the province was completed 
before or shortly after the Mutiny. In the north-western districts it was 
greatly retarded by the events of 1857, and the settlements of Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum were not reported till 1864, while that of Sbahpur lingered 
on to 1866. Of the districts transferred from the North-Western Provinces 
after the Mutiny, Hissar was re-settled and Sirsa settled for the first time 
during this period. Several of the settlements were made by officers who 
were carrying on at the same time the ordinary administration of their 
districts. 

47. Terms for wbicb settlements were made. —Following the 
example of the North-Western Provinces, a term of thirty years was granted 
in the districts east of the Beas and Sutlej, except in Etingra, Hissar and 
Sirsa, where it was considered inexpedient to fix the demand for more than 
twenty years. Lord Dalhousie, looking for a rapid growth of the resources of 
the country, wisely ordered the settlement of the districts west of the Beas 
to be made for ten years only. Some of the settlements effected towards 
the close of the first period were, however, sanctioned for somewhat longer 
terms, and in few, if any, of the districts was the currency of the first regular 
settlement actually limited to the short period originally intended. 
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48. Assessments based on general considerations* —The assess* 

ments were to a still greater degree than those made in the North-Western 
Provinces after the passing of Eegulation IX of 1838 based on general 
considerations. The standard of assessment was recognized to be two- 
thirds, and at the end of the period one-half, of the net assets. Mr. John 
Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, reduced 
the standard thereto “about one-half” in 1855,* and this change was 
accepted a few years later as applicable as a matter of course to the Punjab 
also.f But the assessments were not founded on any attempt to determine 
with exactness by the help of rents what the amount of a standard revenue 
demand really was. Rents, which in the settlement literature of the day 
meant cash rents, were common enough in the North-Western Provinces,, 
but it was considered impossible to get a trustworthy record of them before 
the announcement of the new assessment,!!; and rent rates were therefore 
sometimes of little value. In the Punjab officers excused tlieinselves from 
calculating “ rent rates ” at all, because rents hardly existed. Rents ta- en 
by division of crop were in many places, though not everywhere, clearly 
the creation not of ordinary economic causes, but of the recent action of the 
State in substituting a fixed cash assessment for a fluctuating share of the 
produce. The dues which the landowners received from their tenants were 
simply the equivalent of the revenue in grain which the Sikh kardars had,/^ 
taken from the actual tillers of the soil. Hence they w^ere not looked uponi 
as rents in the true sense of the w^ord, and, w^hen produce estimates were! 
framed, a fraction of the gross produce, generally one-fourth, was assumedp 
as the share of Government throughout a whole district with small reference 
to the varying hatai rates which actually ])revailed. But many officers 
did not think it necessary to frame any such estimates, and their failure 
to do so was not regarded as a matter of any moment by the controlling 
authorities. Sir John Lawrence ordered their preparation in the Mont¬ 
gomery settlement (1852—1858) to be stopped. At the very end of this 
period Sir William Davies in Shahpur drew up village produce estimates 
exactly on the present lines, but the Commissioner, Mr. E. L. Brandreih, 
thought that this was a fallacious method of estimating the rental; the 
Financial Commissioner, Colonel Lake, remarked that “ in w^orking out 

.a produce jama, or an assessment based upon the estimated 

yield of the land, gross errors are likely to be made, and the result thus 
obtained is chiefly of use for testing and correcting the estimates formed 
by independent enquiries conducted in other ways ” ; while the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Donald McLeod, “ seeing how liable to error are all the de¬ 
tailed methods of ascertaining net proceeds, ” thought that perhapa the 
best criterion of Captain Davies’ settlement was to compare it with those\ 
made in other tracts, remembering the special circumstances of the parts 
of Shahpur which he assessed. Thus where a produce estimate was framed 
it was only treated as one test among several, 'and by no means the most 

♦See Rule XXXVI of the Instructions for the revision of the settlement of the Saharanpur 
district. Some of the more important of these rules and of the Gorahhpur instructions issued 
in 1866 are quoted in Appendix I. 

fFinancial Commissioner's Book Circular LIT of I860, paragraph 7, and Financial Com¬ 
missioner’s No. 3229, dated 17th September 1864, to the Settlement Commissioner. 

JSee coTTespondence between Beard of Revenue and North-Western Provinces Govern- 
ment quoted on pages 147—160 of “ Birections lor Settlement Officers,** edition of 18B8. 
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important test, to apply to the proposed assessment. The difference in 
the value of the various classes of land was determined by enquiry from the 
landowners, by reference to any cash revenue rates ijsed by the Sikhs, and 
sometimes by the making of a few experimental cuttings. 

49. Soils and assessment circles.— In framing revenue rates regard 
was rarely paid to natural varieties of soil. Lands were merely classed 
according to their adventitious qualities as well-irrigated or canal-irrigated, 
flooded or dry. But assessment circles were smaller than at present, and 
estates within circles were often arranged in several classes. This device 
of classes within circles was held to be open to considerable objection, but 
it had at least the result of indirectly recognizing soil distinctions. 

50. Assessment guides. —Great stress was laid on the working of 
the summary settlements. Villages were sometimes grouped with reference 
to their past revenue history as highly, moderately, and*lightly assessed. 
The rates paid by estates of the second class gave a clue to the rates which 
would probably be suitable as general average rates. The opinions of 
native officials and of respectable landowners were weighed, those of the 
latter being considered specially useful os regards the distribution of the 
gross assessment over estates. Statistics of cultivation, irrigation, popula¬ 
tion, ploughs, wells, and other inatteis throwing light on the economic 
•condition of eacli estaie and circle were tabulated. Towards the close 
of Ihe period the statistical enquiry became under Mr. Prinsep’s influence 
exceedingly thorough, ond elaborate tables and maps were prepared with 
the object of furnishing tfi(‘ assessing officer and his suj)eriors with a complete 
’Comparative view of the state of different villages and circles. 

51. Assessment of different classes of land. —The importance 
of testing the real capacity of the w^ells and not trusting to the kliasra entries 
for the determination of the irrigatod area was early la^cognizod,* but the 
moans for reaching accurate conclusions on the subject which we now possess 
in a continuous record of crops did not then exist. Of the present perennial 
canals the only one at work was the Western Jamna Canal, the irrigation 
from which was almost entirely confined to the districts of the Delhi terrilory, 
which remained jjart of tlie North-Western Provinces down to 1858. The 
•old Hasli ('anal in Gurdaspur had not yet been superseded by the Bari 
Ooab Canal. On the lands watered by the Western Jamna Canal fluctuating 
water-ratesf were levied, but the nahri land revenue assessment was fixed. 
In fact under the contract system:]; the demand for water-rates in many 
estates was also fixed for a series of years. On the Inundation Cana’s in 
Multan an apprf)ach was made to a fluctuating assessment by making 
part of the revenue of canal villages remissible, the intention being that, 
in case of a failure of supply in any canal, a general remission at so much 
per cent, should be given in all the estates which it watered. In Montgomery 
Mr. Vans Agnew wdshed to make the nahri assessment fluctuating, but w^as 

*See, e.g.f paragraph 19 of Chief Commissionor’s Review of Ludhiana Settlement Re¬ 
port, page 63 of Extracts from Reports on the Settlement of the Thanesar district, and page 22 
*t>f Davies’ Amritsar Settlement Report. 

fCorresponding to the present occupier’s rates, see Chapter XXVI. 

{Report of Irrigation Commission (1901—1903), paragraph 270. 
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over-ruled. The demanvi was divided “ between land rent and abiana* 
in such proportion as to represent with approximate correctness their re¬ 
lative values, the assessment being at the same time fixed at so moderate 
an amount that no redaction of abiana should become necessary in ordinary 
years,** an arrangement which speedily broke down. Proposals for a 
fluctuating assessment of flooded lands in Multan and Montgomery, which 
dater experience has shown to have been sound, were rejected in favour 
of a light fixed demand tempered by annua! alluvion and diluvion assess¬ 
ments. In this, as in some other cases, ideas brought from the North- 
Western Provinces proved stronger than local facts. 

52. Character of the assessments. —In the first regular settlements 
the demands imposed at the summary settlements were generally much 
reduced. The first administrators of the Punjab were familiar with the 
great evils which had sprang from over-assessment in some of the districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, and wore therefore pre-disposed to mode¬ 
ration. The low range of prices from annexallon down to the famine of 
18(10-61 subjected all our early assessinenfs to a very severe strain, and the 
development of the country was less ra})id tlian sanguine officials had ex¬ 
pected. In 1856 John Laurence, when reviewing the state of the revenue 
administration,t remarked :— 

“ Moderation of demand is not only due morally and actually to the 
people, but is also conducive to the best interests of the Government 

.The Chief Commissioner would entreat all the revenue officers 

to recollect tliat tlie same causes wliich heretofore have necessitated modera¬ 
tion of.assessment, namely, low j)ricos, concentration of industry 

upon the land alone, excess of production over consumption, cessation of 
service and such like employments, the want of markets, the unavoidable 
subtraction of cash from the country at the very time when money payments 

of the revenue are in vogue,.are still in operation and may 

probably so continue.” 

The drift of opinion towards great moderation in assessment became 
^till more marked after the Mutiny and the famine of 1860-61, and its 
strength may be gauged by the sweeping remark of the Financial Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Eobert Oust, whem reviewing the Multan Settlement Eeport 
in 1860, that “ our Punjab settlements have all been pitched too high.*” 
To most it seemed that great leniency in fixing the land revenue demand 
was the best means to secure the quiet and contentment of the country, 
but the contrary view that higher assessments would not really injure the 
mass of the peasant owners, and would enable us to conciliate their natural 
leaders by more liberal jagirs and inams, was not without its advocates.J 

53. Supervision of settlements. —By orders issued in 1851 the 
Board of Administration required Settlement Officers to report separately 
on the assessment proposed fur each talisiL In this way, they remarked, 

♦i.e., water-rent or revenue (see paragraphs 60—62 below). 

tChief Commissioner’s No. 709, dated 9th September 1866, to the Financial Commissioner. 

Arthur Brandreth’s Settlement lieport of Jhelum, paragraphs 190-91, and 
Mr, h, L. Brandreth’s Review of it, paragraphs 32-3.3. 
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* ‘ the Commissioners and the Board would be able to exercise a more satis¬ 
factory supervision over the work.’’ Commissioners might allow one har¬ 
vest after the introduction of the new demand to elapse before reporting 
to the Board. These orders were constantly neglected.’*' Tt seems clear 
that the Board, or, after its abolition, the Financial Commissioner, was 
rarely asked to sanction an assessment till the final settlement report of the 
whole district was received, and the new demand had sometimes been in force 
for years before the Settlement Oflficer found time to write his report. The 
papers sent up with the tahsil reports were a volume of survey maps (No. 1), 
a file of village note-books (Nos. II to IV), and three general statements 
or village lists (Nos. V to VII) for the wfagle givioag-^et ails of areas , 
ten^s, an d assessments. The remarks of the Settlement Officers onl;he 
grounds cf his assessment were appended to Statement III in the village 
note-book. A supervising office]* who wished to exercise any check by 
means of these papers must have relied largely on his power to refer to 
these remarks. Statement V formed a sort of index to direct his attention 
to estates in which the proposed demand fell at an exceptionally high or 
low rate on cultivation. The elaboration of settlement statistics was begun 
by Mr. PrJnsep, when he was Settlement Officer of Sialkot (1861—1866). 

54. Judicial part of settlements. —The judicial part of these set¬ 
tlements, by which is to be understood the determination of the rights of 
all persons interested in the soil, was quite as important as the fiscal. But 
any remarks required under this head, and regarding the field survey and 
the contents of the recorcl-ot-rights, will be reserved for the chapters treating 
generally of these subjects. 

IL—Second period of Punjab Settlements^ 1863—1871. 

55. Sources of information as regards second period. —The 

chief sources of information for the second period are the final reports of the 
settlements of Lahore, Gujrat, and Gujranwala by Mr. Raunders and Cap¬ 
tains Waterfield and Nisb^t, the portion of Mr. Purser’s Montgomery Set¬ 
tlement Report which deals with Mr. Roe’s assessment of the t^vo Ravi 
iahsils, certain printed selectioJis (New Series, Nos. 12, 18 and 14) from the 
records of the Financial Commissioner’s office, and some circulsfrs issued 
by Mr. Prinsep as Settlement Commissioner, especially one entitled " Paper 
showing how a system of assessment can be adopted in districts where no 
rent rates prevail.” To these may be added the report on the first regular 
settlement of Sialkot written by Mr. Prinsep in 1868. Of the revised set¬ 
tlement of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot he never furnished any final 
reports. 

56. Settlements effected. —Mr. Prinsep became Settlement Com¬ 
missioner in 1863. He had the immediate direction of the revised settle¬ 
ments of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Sialkot, with Assistants working under 
him, and the control of the revised settlements of Lahore, Gujranwala, 
Gujrat and Montgomery, to which separate Settlement Officers were ap¬ 
pointed. During this period a revision of the records-of-rights in Kangra 
was effected by Mr. J. B. Lyall, and the first regular settlements of Hazara 
and Peshawar were begun by Captain Wace and Captain Hastings. 


♦Gustos Revenue Manual, page 86. 
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57. Policy of lenient assessments. —As noted above, the current 

of opinion had set strongly in favour of very lenient assessments. The 
country was on the eve of a great development of trade and an extraordi¬ 
nary rise in the money value of agricultural produce, but at the time it was 
doubted whether any very large increase of revenue was likely to be secured 
in future, and the main object was to keep the country quiet and content 
and to encourage agricultural improvements. The policy of making set¬ 
tlements permanent in vrell-developed tracts was under discussion, and had 
been accepted in principle by the orders issued by the Secretary of State 
in 1862.* 

58. Mr. Prinsep’s views regarding well assessment. —Mr. Prinsep 

when engaged on the first regular settlement of Sialkot had been much 
struck with the expense and risk involved in well-irrigatioi]. He held that 
we had inherited from the Sikhs a tendency to o^er-assess irrigated lands, 
and that this amounted to unfair taxation of capital expenditure, and 
operated as a bar to extensions of irrigation by private enterprise, which 
would be the best safeguard against famines such as that which had recently 
desolated the country. Belianco on survey data as a means of determining 
the irrigated area led to much inequality and hardship, the* usual result 
being an over-estimate of the capacity of the wells. The State had a right 
to assess water as a cause of increased fertility when it became available 
for use just as it had a right to assess any inherent quality of the land. But 
the demand must 4)e very light, otherwise capita] would bo taxed, and 
improvements discouraged. These were the root ideas of Mr. Prinsep^s 
abiaua system to be presently described. 

59. * Change of system required in assessing canal lands. —At 

the same time, it was necessary to decide how the rapidly extending 
irrigation from the new Bari Doab Canal should be dealt witli, and in this 
matter Mr. Prinsep was influenced by the discussion as to the treatment 
of irrigation from the Ganges Canal, which was being carried on simul¬ 
taneously m the North-Western Provinces in connection with the proposed 
permanent settleui^^rit.f Hero no question of taxing the capital expendi¬ 
ture of the landowner arose. The tendency of the system in force on the 
Western Jumna Canal was to compel Government to go on supplying water 
to any village which had once taken it, even if profitable cultivation was 
quite possible without it, and the w’^ater was sorely needed in more arid 
tracts. At the same time landowners wx^re tempted to take water in 
seasons when it was not really required. The system was specially un¬ 
suited to any country in which irrigation was being rapidly developed, 
and great inequality of treatment would ensue if in such a condition of 
things a permanent settlement was introduced. 

60. Separation of land revenue and water revenue. —The 

ground-work of Mr. Prinsep’s assessment scheme was the separation of 
the assessment of land as such from the assessment of the additional ad¬ 
vantages accruing to the landowners from the supply of irrigation by his 

^Despatch No. 14 (Revenue), dated 9th July 1862. For the discuesion regarding per¬ 
manent settlements, see Chapter XXVIH, 

fSee Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on the revision of Land Revenue Settlements in the 
-North-Western Provinces, paragraphs 74—86. 
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own exertions or at the cost of the State. In the produce estimates fraiiicd 
under his instructions the crops entered were the actual crops grown, but 
the outturn represented “ the average yield in ordinary unirrigated laud 
for a year of average rain as ascertained from chandliris, 'patwaris, and 
others for each chakla (assessment circle) separately.” This involved the 
absurdity of assuming unirrigated yields for certain crops which in some 
of the tracts under assessment were never grown on unirrigated land. The 
produce was valued at the average prices current in the past thirty years. 
Now that the half-assets rule had been adopted, Mr. ITinsep held that one- 
sixth of the gross produce fairly represented the amount due to the State, 
and instructed his subordinates to use tliis fraction in their estimates. But 
it may bo doubted whether as Settlement C'ommissioner he attached more 
importance to the produce estimate than he had done as Settlement Oflicer 
of Sialkot when ho described it as “ after all but an auxiliary ” which 
“ answers the purpose for which it is required pretty fairly.” Plough 
estimates were framed and the opinions of native officials and respectable 
landowners recorded. But Mr. Prinsep’s chief reliance was on a very careful 
study of the past fiscal history and present resources, natural and acquired, 
of each estate and circle. 

61. Well abiana and canal water*«advantage rate. —'fhe land 
being assessed in its unirrigated aspect, he proposed to impose on each 
well a small fixed sum, and on canal lands a light fluctuating land rovt'nue. 
rate in addition to the water-rate and levied like it on the acreage actually 
watered. The additional charge on account of irrigation was known as 
abiana or water-advantage rate or revenue.*. As regards the irrigated 
part of his assessment, Mr. Prinsep cannot be said to have formafty aban¬ 
doned the half-net assets rule, but ho practically did so. He arrived at 
the conclusion that one rupee an acre was as much as the State could justly 
claim as well abiana in the districts under settlement, and he seems to have 
thought that this rate might properly be adopted throughout the province. 
Starting from this assumption, the actual abiana in each circle was deter¬ 
mined W the average area served by an average well. In deciding what 
this was Mr. Prinsep fixed his attention on the amount of the rainfall and. 
the nearness or distance of water from the surface, dividing the country 
into rain zones and zones of approximately equal water level. These two 
factors have of course a very marked effect on the acreage watered by wells, 
but Mr. Prinsep regarded them too exclusively He had no proper crop 
returns by which to check his conclusions, and his estimates of the irrigating 
capacity of wells were exceedingly moderate.. The abiana throughout a 
circle was fixed at so many rupees per well. The amount did not change 
from village to village, and it seems to have been part of the original 
scheme that every well in an estate should pay an equal amount, though 
this was not consistently carried out in the distributioji of the revenue over 
holdings. 

62. Water^advantage rate not uniform. —The water-advantage 
rate on the Bari Doab Canal was not unifoim. It was Be. 1-4-0 per acre near 
its head in the Palhankot iahsil of Gurdaspur, falling gradually lower down 

*Tbe canal abiana was alao known as ** kh%sh haisiyati,** Mr. Piinaep'a abiana ecbexne 
•I regards wells was anticipated to acme extent hy Mr. Davies in .Axxuiltai. (bet bis Settle¬ 
ment Report, paragraphs 16,22 and 31). 
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till it reached twelve annas in Lahore. The plan of a fluctuating canaf 
water-advantage rate had the great merit of securing to the State a fait 
share of the profits arising from the rapid expansion of canal irrigation 
duriiig the currency of his settlements. 

63. Proposals regarding well abiana. —At first Mr, Prinsep 
thought that the dry assessment and the w\‘ll abiana would both be fixed 
in perpetuity in a large number of estates. He admitted that his plan 
involved the surrender of a conside rable amount of revenue in some of the 
districts then under settlement, but he argued that Government would 
only be giving uji what it ought never to have talcen, and that the loss would 
be confined to a few districts near the hills in which th(‘ difference betw^een 
chahi and barani rates exceeded one rupee. If the settlement was made 
permanent and new wells were not assessed, some inequality would arise, 
but in view of the lightness of the water-advantage revenue this was not a 
matter of great importance and in any case it could be obviated by re¬ 
distributing the abiana every five years over all wells at work. Many 
new wells would be sunk, and in this way the abiana w^ould become lighter 
and lighter. But, if Government was not ready to accept for ever the 
reduction of revenue involved in his proposals, it could gradually be re¬ 
covered by assessing new wells with tlu? ciicle abiana rate after a short 
period of exemption, the abiana on wells falling out of use being remitted. 
When at last it was decided that a permanent setthmieiit should not be 
made Mr. Prinsep suggested that the well abiana might remain unchanged 
for fifty years. 

64. Well abiana system condemned. —His proposals were reported' 
to Government, but for years no orders were passed, and, when the system 
was finally condemned, it was too late to prevent its application to the 
districts settled under Mr. Prinsep’s supervision. -But a resolution issued 
in 1872 (Department of Agriculture, Eevorme, and Commerce, No. 818^, 
dated 14th June 1872) forbade its adoption in future settlements. 

65. Objections to the system. —The objections brought against 
the scheme were as follows, it violates the principle that the State is 
entitled to half the net assets. It involves much inequality, for under it 
villages with good wells will be more lightly assessed than villages with poor 
wells. It will cause a loss of revenue which in some districts, such as 
Jallandar, will be very serious. This loss is unnecessary, for it is far from 
certain that the proposed methods of assessment will stimulate the sinking 
of new wells more than the existing system. The scheme conflicts with the^ 
orders for the grant of protective leases for new wells issued by the Board of 
Administration in 1850, by which the expenditure of capital in well-sinking 
was already sufficiently protected. The plan also weakens “ the principle of 
village unity and responsibility ” by taking out of the hands of the landowners 
the power of distributing the whole revenue over different classes of land 
in whatever proportions they think fit. It might also have been urged 
that to assume that one rupee an acre was a proper water-advantage rate 
tl^roughout the province was a rash generalization from the facts observed 
in a few contiguous districts in one corner of the Punjab, and that the in-, 
evitable tendency of the plan would be to force up ihe[ assessment ot 
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•nnirrigated land to compensate for the reduction of well assessments.* But 
^the fatal objection to the scheme was that it assumed a much greater 
equality of condition in wells than really exists. A good deal may be said 
for the imposition of that ])art of the assessment of the land attachedito a 
well which represents the difference betwen the product of irrigated and un- 
Jrrigated rates in the shape of a lump sum abiana.f But it will rarely be 
found that the same sum is suitable for everv well in a large village and 
it is absurd to imagine that it could be suitable to every well in an assess¬ 
ment circle. Tlie result, as was seen at the time, was sure to be the reduc¬ 
tion of the assessment to a level suitable for villages with the weakest wells 

66. Controversy regarding Mr. Prinsep’s assessments. —At the 

same time the warnings Mr. Prinsep uttered as to the tendency to lay 
undue burdens on well lands were salutary, and the attention he paid to 
the ascertainment of the irrigating capacity of wpHs was a good lesson to 
later Settlement Officers. Tn the recent re-sottloment of the districts in 
his charge his view that great moderation was requisite in assessing their 
wells has been in a large measure vindicated. The initial dc^mand in tlie 
three districts for whose settlement Mr. Prinsep was immediately respon¬ 
sible was somewhat below the demand of the first regular settlement. The 
assessments were condemned as unduly lenient and only sanctioned for 
ten years, but the term was soon after extended to twenty years. Tt must 
he remembered that the part of his scheme which involved the assessment 
of new wells was never put in force, afid that, as lu^ had anticipated, the 
receipts from canal water-advantage revenue rose rapidly. 

67. Improvements in compilation of statistics. —The improve¬ 
ments which he effected in the compilation of statistical information were 
of permanent value. A good form of village note-book took the ])lace of 
the Nos. TI, TTT and TV statements. The tables contained in these note¬ 
books were abstracted in a statement for each assessment circle with the 
remarks of the Settlement Officer justifying his proposed assessment noted 
upon it. Till the Settlement Commissioner had passed orders on the circle 
statement the work of assessing the rovomie village by village was not to 
he undertaken. The assessment statements prescribed in the rules under 
the first Land Revenue A.ct, XXXITI of 1871, were to a great extent 
modelled on returns devised by Mr. Prinsep. 

III.—Third Period of Punjah Setthmmts, 1871—1879. 

68. Third period of Punjab settlements, 1871 — 1879. —The third period 
of Punjab settlements lasted from 1871 to 1879. During almost the whole 
of it Sir James Lyall held tlie office of Settlement Commissioner, and when 
he left it he became Financial Commissioner. He took up the former 
appointment in November 1871, and in the same month the first Land 
Revenue Act, XXXITT of 1871, was passed. Sir Robert Egerton influenced 
the settlement policy of this period, first as Financial Commissioner, and 
later as Lieutenant-Governor. He and Sir James Fitz James Stephen, 

♦S?o e.(7.. paras^raphs 3 and 4 of Wr. Prinspp’s No. 124, dated 16th September 1870, printed 
on page 1043 of Finanical Commissioner’s Selections (New Series No. 12). • 

• tWhen the districts settled tinder Mr. Prinsep’a supervision were re-assessod the landowners 
in many cases retained the ahiana sysfem as a convenient way of distributing the cAahi 
assessment over wells with reference to their relative capacity. 
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then Legal Member of Council, were the joint authors of the Land Revenue 
Act of 1871. The rules under the Act were framed by Mr. D. G. Barkley 
under Sir Robert Egerton’s supervision and were followed by the former 
.officer’s revised edition of Thomason’s Directions, which was the text-book 
of revenue officers in the Punjab till the passing of the second Land Revenue 
Act in 1887. 

69. Settlements effected during this period. —The settlements 
which belong to this period fall into four groups :— 

(1) the first regular settlement of the six frontier districts and of 

Muzaffargarh ; 

(2) the revised settlements of three south-western districts, Multan,. 

Jhang, Montgomery and of part of Ferozepore ; 

(8) the revised settlement of Jhelum ; 

(4) the revised settlement of the greater part of the old Delhi terri¬ 
tory, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Delhi, and a tahsil and a half of 
Karnal. 

Some of these settlements had been begun before the opening of this 
period, and some were not finished at its close. The work in the districts 
included in the first two groups, except in the case of Peshawar and Hazara,, 
whose settlements belong largely to the previous period, was under the 
control of Mr. I^yall ; in the districts of the third and fourth groups the local 
Commissioners were the supervising officers. 

70. Attempt to make one-sixth gross produce the standard.— 

The Financial Commissioner, Mr. Egerton, held that the absence of com¬ 
petitive cash rents made the half net assets standard unsuitable to tho 
Pimjab, and set it aside with the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
declaring that the basis of assessment should in future be a share of the 
gross produce to be fixed by the Local Government.* This proportion,, 
as in Mr. Prinsep’s settlements, was put at one-sixth approximately, unless 
for Special reasons a different rate was adopted, but the value of grain and 
money rents as applied to the crop and area statefnents was also to be noted^ 
Statistics of prices for twenty years were to be tabulatedf and experiments 
were to be made in all districts to ascertain the average yield of the principal 
crops.J In the instructions to the Settlement Officers of Gurgaon, Delhi 
and Karnal, which he framed under section 9 of the Land Revenue Act 
for the sanction of Government, the one-sixth produce standard was laid 
down, but the Government of India, disapproving of any departure from the 
rule of half net assets, refused to sanction the instructions, and in those 
which were finally issued in 187S the standard was distinctly declared to be 
“ one-half of the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable 
by the landlord either in money or in kind.” The importance of the pro¬ 
duce estimate in a country where the landowners as a rule divided the 
crops with their tenants, was emphasized, while at the same time the weight 
to be given to general considerations was admitted.§ These were the in¬ 
structions in accordance with which assessments were made till the second 

♦Book Circular XXI of 1871, compare the preamble to Act XXXIIl of 1871. 

fBook Circular XXI of 1871, paragraph 2. 

JBook arcular XX of 1871. 

§See Appendix I. 
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Laud Revenue Acfc was passed in 1837. All reference to the one-sixtb stand¬ 
ard was omitted in the final text of the rules under the Land Revenue Act, 
but in the form of produce estimate appended to them it continued to be 
shown as the measure of the State’s claim. Mr. Purser had shown that in • 
the part of Montgomery which he settled one-sixth of the produce would 
absorb two-thirds, and in part of Perozepore more than the whole, of the 
landlord’s receipts. Accordingly in the settlements under Mr. Lyall’s 
control the estimate of one-sixth of the gross produce was usually supple¬ 
mented by a calculation based on half the actual rental. But in most 
of the districts of the bid Delhi territory, where grain rents were rare, one- 
sixth of the gross produce continued to be used exclusively as the 
standard. 

71. JThe produce estimate. —There seems to have been a tendency 
to discriminate more between ^soils than hitherto, but the classification 
was usually made on broad and simple lines. Considerable attention was 
paid to the elaboration of produce estimates. Mr. Prinsep’s abiana system 
having disappeared, irrigated as well as ’unirrigated rates were shown, but 
an attempt was not always made to discriminate between different soils 
in the produce estimate, even when they were separately recorded for as¬ 
sess neat purposes. The yield was determined with reference to experi¬ 
mental cuttings and to information obtained by verbal enquiry. The 
•experiments were many, but the area observed in each case was very small, 
and the results were generally regarded as of little worth. The produce 
w^s, as a rule, valued at the average of the prices prevailing during the past 
twenty years. As the general trend of prices since 1861 had been upwards, 
the valuation was generally a moderate one’with reference to existing cir¬ 
cumstances. The difficulty of ^determining what was an average crop 
was felt to be extreme, and naturally the rates’"of yield adopted were pretty 
low. The area sown was known to vary largely in many tracts from year 
to year, but the basis of the figures given in the produce estimates was the 
crop entries for each field made at the time of survey in the raeasuremtent 
khasra and not, as at present, the average area deduced from a continuous 
record founded on fairly accurate harvest inspections. Major Wace, who 
«ucoeeded Mr. Lyall as Settlement Commissioner in 1879, maintained that 
having regard to the system of cultivation generally followed, at least in 
the case of unirrigated lands, the record made at survey was bound to 
produce grossly inaccurate results, and Mr. Lyall, while scSlrcely prepared 
to admit this, looked on produce estimates as only a rough guide, and, like 
the other revenue authorities of the day in the Punjab, allowed wide 
divergence from them in actual assessment. Not only the area sown, 
but the yield also was known to fluctuate greatly. Mr. Lyall expressed 
his own opinion of produce estimates in the pithy remark, that they “ are 
not, of course, accurate instruments, but they are like an old gun which 
jends a ball somewhere near the mark, sometimes low, sometimes high.*’* 
In practice the estimates were generally considered to shoot too high for 
assessment purposes. Mr. Lyall held that it was impossible to assess 
peasant proprietors up to the half-assets standard where the population 

^Settlement Commissioner's No. 66«C„ dated 15th September 1S77, paragraph 11 
Of, Mr. Parser's striking aooount of the diffiKsnlties besetting the framing of a produce estimate, 
in’Montgomery on page 183 of his Settlement Beport. 
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twas at all dense and rent rates were high owing to the competition for land,* 
especially if the outturn also fluctuated greatly.f 

72. Fluctuating assessments. —This period was distinguished by 
the wide extension of the plan of fluctuating assessments, the first ex¬ 
ample of which in the Punjab was Mr. Prinsep's water-advantage rate 
for the lands irrigated by the Bari Doab Canal. Act XXX of 1871, which 
applied only to the Punjab, and the Northern India Canal and Drainage 
Act, VIII of 1878, which superseded it, recognized this method of assessing 
canal lands in the provisions relating to the imposition of an owner’s rate 
over and above the rate paid by the occupier as the price of the water sup¬ 
plied. This new system of rating was adopted in the districts watered by the 
Western Jamna and Agra Canals ; and in substance also in the tracts in 
Montgomery dependent on inundation canals from the Sutlej. At the same 
time Mr. Lyall, with the full support of Sir Robert Egerton, introduced 
fluctuating assessments in the sailah tracts o! Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Multan and MuzaTargarh. These and other instances of the fluctuating 
method of a3se3sm)nt belonging to this neriod are noticed more fully in 
chapter XXVII. 

73. Increased control over settlements. —T^he lax control over 

settlements which had hitherto prevailed gave place to much closer super¬ 
vision. A settlement could now onlv be undertaken with the sanction 
of the Government of India (Act XXXHI of 1871, section 11) and the officer 
put in charge of it was furnished with instructions, stating the principle 
on which the revenue was to be assessed, approved by the same authority, 
(section 9). A report on the rates to be adopted in each tahsil was submitted 
for the orders of the Financial Commissioner and of the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor, but it was not the usual practice for the latter to examine the rates 
closely or offer, at this stage of the proceedings, any detailed remarks on the 
assessments, unless some important change, such as the introduction of an 
owner’s rate, was in contemplation. A settlement was considered to be 
in progress till sanctioned by the Local Government (section 17). This 
sanction was not formally given till the final report for the whole district 
had been reviewed by the Local Government, and even by the Government 
of India. It was then too late to alter assessments which had generally 
been in force for years, an example of the fact that checks which are too 
elaborate are worthless. After receiving orders on his tahsil assessment 
report, and announcing his village jama^, the Settlement Officer forwarded 
^ detailed list of the latter for the Financial Commissioner’s approval (section 
.31 and rules under Act XXXIII of 1871, chapter C. V, 5). 

74. The local rate. —The local rate waa first imposed during this 
^period. Its history and that of other cesses will be given in the next 

IF .—Fourth Period of Punjab Settlements, 1879—1889. 

75. Fourth period, 1879-—1889.— The fourth period of Punjab 
ettlements embraces the ten years from 1879 to 1889, during which Major 
Wace held successively the offices of Settlement Commissioner and Financial 

*9%tianoial CoiiimiBsioner*s Review of Mozaffargarh ABsessment Report, puragraph 3. 

tFinancial Commiwloner’s Review of Shorkot and Jhang Assessment Report, paragraph 9» 

d2 
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Commissioner. For the first four years Mr. Lyall was Financial^ 
Commissioner, and for the last two he was Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Settlement Commissionership was abolished in 1884, when a Second Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner was appointed, and the control which the Commis*'’ 
sioners of divisions had exercised over settlements in the early days of the 
Punjab Administration was restored to them. The first regular settlement 
of Simla and the revised settlements of Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, 
Eawalpindi, Ambala, and parts of Karnal and Ferozepore were made in 
this period, and before its close the re-assessment of Hissar, Gurdaspur, 
Eangra, Shahpur, Gujrat, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Lahore and Amritsar had 
been undertaken. The ten years beginning with 1879 were marked by 
great changes in settlement procedure culminating in the system embodied 
in the Land Revenue Act of 1887 and the rules under it, and in the instruc¬ 
tions under section 49 of the Act* and the assessment circular issued in 
1888. 

76. Policy underlying the changes introduced in this period.— 

The keynote of the new policy was the assimilation of settlement work and 
ordinary district revenue work. Its success depended on the possibility 
of so improving the latter as' to avoid the necessity of extensive surveys 
and revisions of records at future settlements, and of basing the assessments 
largely on a continuous record of agricultural statistics compiled by a well- 
trained staff of patwaris, 

77. Patwaris and village revenue records before 1885. —The 

importance of having an efficient body of patwaris in every district 
and of embodying in the village records all changes of ownership and occu¬ 
pation was early recognised in the Punjab,t but the orders issued on the 
subject bore little fruit. Generally speaking, it may be said that the pat¬ 
waris spent the time between two settlements in forgetting what they had 
learned in the first. Year by year the records were^^allowed to get more 
and more out of date, so that when the time for a new settlement arrived, 
much money and labour had to be spent in entirely re-casting them. In 
the third period of Punjab settlements some practical steps were taken 
to secure a higher degree of efficiency.+ If the rules in force, which were 
brought together in a vernacular patwaris' manual in 1876, could have been 
carried out in practice, there would have been available, for every estate a 
jarmbandi showing the existing state of ownership, occupancy, and rents, 
and a useful set of statistical returns. The scheme was sound, for it re¬ 
cognized the cardinal fact that the maintenance of the record and of the 
annual statements of cultivation and wells {milan khasra), crops (jinswar) 
and transfers {nahsha intikal) depended on a periodical field-to-field in¬ 
spection. But it was marred by defects in detail and by over elaboration. 
The mutation procedure especially was slow and cumbrous, and was in 
practice neglected, while really accurate crop returns were not to be looked 
for when the girdawari of both harvests took place at one time in the begin¬ 
ning of the cold weather. But a much more perfect system would have 

•See Appendix I. 

fSee Bo^d ol Administration Ciroolar No, 2 at 1851, Finanoial Commissioner’s Circular 
Ko. 55 of 1856, and Cust * s Revenue Manual, pages 66-57. The last lays stress on the systematic 
testing and correction of the field map every year. 

jSee Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. Ill of 1876, and the Daslur-vi-AnU Pai^ 
waridn issued in the same year. 
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^failed owing to the weakness and inefficiency of the supervising staff. As 
there was no proper oversight of the patwari's work, he often found it quite 
safe to register the crops without seeing them, and to make the new jama- 
handi a copy of that of the previous year. It is, therefore, small wonder 
that the statistical returns were worthless for assessment purposes. No 
. one who knows what land records were like before 1885 will dream of under¬ 
valuing the reforms introduced in this period. 

78* Shaping of the new policy in the United Provinces.—The^ 

new policy first took shape in the United Provinces, where it was clearly 
outlined about the year 1874 in a note written by Sir Edward Buck, when 
officiating as Secretary to the Board of Eevenue.* He pointed out that the 
. object to be aimed at was to secure— 

(a) a correct record of occupancy, crops, and, as far as possible, 

rents, based on yearly field-to-field inspection ; and 

(b) a correct record of agricultural statistics excerpted from (a). 

The means to this end were— 

(a) the provision of a properly educated staff of patwaris ; 

(b) the strengthening of the supervising staff of hmunogs ; and 

(c) the ap]3ointment of a sj)ecial officer for the Province charged 

with the o\'ersight of record work and the collection of the 
agricultural statistics on a uniform system. 

So far as settlements were concerned the fruit of these measures would 
he a great saving of time and mun(‘y—getting rid of the necessity of framing 
new records, and laying a much more solid foundation for assessment. In 
1877 these ideas were embodied in the United Provinces in a new set of 
patmiri rules and a further development was given to them by making 
provision “ for the systematic maintenance of village maps up to date, so 

tliat they shall each year represent existing facts.with the view 

of obviating, as far as possible, the heavy expense of further field suri’^eys.*' 
About the same time the kannngo staff was largely increased and a Director 
of Agriculture was appointed. The adoption of similar measures in other 
provinces was one of the recommendations of the k'amine Commission, 
and in 1880 and succeeding years was urged on Local Governments by the^ 
Government of India. 

79. Introduction of the new system into the Punjab. —In the 

Punjab the new system found in Major Wace a hearty supporter. As soon 
^s ho became Settlement Commissioner ho had taken measures to secure 
the accurate registration of the crops of both harvests at the time when 
they ripened, and ordered the average results for several years to be entered 
jas the crop areas in the produce estimate. At the same time he provided 
'•for a very careful and detailed enquiry into prices an d the carrying out of 
numerous,,^)erimenf>8_by the settloiueni stall i o "de termine the yield of 
the principa l crops, 'fhe experiments hitherto made havi^ been dis- 
.cr(^dile3“on account of the smallness of the plots observed (paragraph 71), 
much larger areas were now selected, and elaborate reports of the experi¬ 
ments carried out were submitted to the Settlement Commissioner harvest 

♦The whole paper is well worth perusal. It will be found on pages 23—29 of Permanent 
«and Temporary ^ttlements, North-Western Frovinces.** 
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>y harvest. ^ Colonel Wace’s instructions did not differ greatly from those^ 
at present in force.* His next step was to simplify maps and records by 
discouraging excessive minuteness in survey work and to apply a remedy 
to the vicious procedure by which the survey and record work of the patwari 
in the field was followed by an elaborate scrutiny or “ attestation ** in the 
office, after which the record-of-rights was faired.f The inevitable tendency 
of the old system was to encourage careless work in the field both on the 
part of patwaris and of supervising officers. A further advance was made 
in the instructions issued in 1888 in connection with the KarnahAmbala 
and north Ambala settlements. The remarks prefixed by Major Wace- 
to these instructions explain the general character of the changes introduced, 
but they do not refer to the new departure in survey work then prescribed, 
the value of which has since been fully establishtd.J 

1. “Since I issued my Circular No. 8, dated 8th January 1880, 
material simplification of settlement work has l)etn attained in the settle¬ 
ments recently commenced. We have also succeeded in working almost 
entirely through the patwari agency, l^ut the most important change 
which has taken place is expressed in the Government of India’s resolution 
No. 2, dated 4th October 1881.§ Government both expects executive 
revenue officers to maintain existing records correct to date and also 
expects Settlement Officers to dispense with fresh surveys, renewed classifi¬ 
cation* of soils, and detailed revisions of records as far as possible. * 

l|c * ^ lie 

2. “ The main position which it is proposed to take up in order tO' 
forward the Government of India’s policy is that settlement operations 
shall not, so far as they are concerned witJi the record-of-iights, be. of a 
nature different to the patwaris* ordinary work, ];ut that they shall merely 
continue that work under closer supervision and wiih improved accuracy. 
The previous scheme of settlement operations which involves the suspension 
of the patwaris* ordinary work, and the elahorato preparation of a new 
record in four distinct stages (boundary survey, field survey, attestation, 
and fairing) must be regarded as a thing of the ])ast. And the efforts of 
the Settlement Officer and his establishment must, be given to securing 

•correct annual papers of the same nature as those filed when settlement 
operations are not in progress ; re-m(‘asurements being resorted to only 
so far as necessary, and being made in such cases so simply and accurately 
that attestation and fairing shall be unnecessary * * * ^ 

4. “ Usually, before re-measuring any village, at least one set of 

annual papers should have been prepared under the supervision of the set¬ 
tlement establishment; that is to say, there will have been a kharif girda- 
wari followed separately by a rabi girdawari ; all mutations and partitions 
not previously incorporated in the annual papers will thereby be brought 
up to date ; and the efficiency of the field map and its shortcomings will be 
tested. In short, the Settlement Officer will, by this operation, amend and 

*Se« Appendix 11. 

tSettlement Commissioner's Circular No. 3, dated 8th January, 1880. Attestation in the 
Tillage had been carried out in some districts when Mr. Lyall was Bettlement Commissioner. 

tTho “ squaro system ** of measurement, see Chapter XII. 

{Selections from the records of the Financial Commissioner's Office, New Series, No. 1. 
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correct 80 far as it is possible to do so without re-mes- 

suremerit. He will then be in a position to say whether re-measurement is 
desirable or not. If re-measurement is necessary, the corrected jamahandi 
and the girdauaris by which it was preceded will have given a complete 
and accurate list of the holdings ; and the measurements will not be con¬ 
tinually checked by the necessity for making numerous entries in the list of 
mutations. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

6. “ The Settlement Officer’s record work then will be— 

to se cure accurate girdawa ris of each harvest separately through¬ 
out'theTernTSTsettlS^^ operations; 

(ii) to see that throughout this term complete annual papers are 
prepared and filed on the same system as will be carried out 
after settlement operations are finished, and to perfect that 
system, and to drill the paiwaris thoroughly into it ; 

(in) gradually to provide new field surveys of the villages in which 
re-survey is required.” 

7. ” The revised settlement record will b^ 

(i) in villages that are re-surveyed, the measurement papers as 
descril)ed in the enclosed instructions, plus* the jamahandi 
of the year of measurement; 

(u) in villages that are not re-surveyed, the jamahandi of some 
year shortly preceding the introduction of the new assess¬ 
ment. 

” In both cases the introduction of the revised assessment wdll be a 
-subsequent and entirely separate operation, not to be attempted until the 
record has been revised so far as may be necessary. The revised administra¬ 
tion paper will be added to the revised record by the Superintendents, as 
they find leisure.” 

8. ” Your reports on the new assessment rates of each tahsil can be 
submitted, as soon as you consider that you have sufficiently reliable data 
for each tahsil. These data will be made u^)— 

(i) partly of the data of villages re-surveyed ; and 

(n) partly of data taken from the annual papers of villages not yet 
re-surveyed, or which it is not intended to re-survey.” 

80. The new system made general. —In 1885 the kamingo staff 
was organized and greatly strengthened and a Director of Land Eecords 
was appointed. At the same time new patwari and kamingo rules, largely 
founded on the settlement instructions referred to above, were issued. 
Their object was explained to be the securing of— 

(a) real efficiency among the paiwaris and kanungos; 

(b) improved field-to field inspection, and record of the results of 

each harvest; 

(c) the continuous record in convenient tables of the total results 

of each harvest and each year’s husbandry, these tables 
being kept first by villages, secondly, by assessment circles,- 
and thirty, by tahsUs) 



{d) the punctual record and attestation of all mutations of rights 
and their prompt incorporation into the jamabandi ; 

{e) the cessation of the present practice, under which in numerous 
cases mutation orders are passed in the absence of the parties, 
or after calling them away from their villages to the tahsil 
office; 

(/) the release of the tahsildars and naib^tahsildars from a large 
amount of revenue case work, which, under the j rocedure 
hitherto prescribed for such work, ties them to their tahsil 
offices, and overburdens their small office establishment 
with clerical duties; 

(g) and, as a consequence, the systematic visiting of aich Milage 
either by the tahsildar or naib-tahsildar. 

The statistical tables referred to under (c) were embodied in village 
assessment circle, and tahsil revenue registers. The volume containing 
the village registers took the place of the old village note-book. 

81. The Land Revenue Act of 1887 and the first settlements made 

under it. —In ^the Land Eevenue Act of 18S7 the policy of assimilating 
settlement and ordinary revenue work was carried to its logical conclusions. 
The term settlement disappeared altogether. The Settlement Officer 
was henceforth a revenue officer invested with most of the povers of a 
Collector and charged with the duty of making a general re-assessment.* 
The records drawn up at settlement and the annual records i rej}art^d by 
faiwaris were put on precisely the same legal footing, and a special revision 
of the record-of-rights, though provided for, was regarded as an exceptional 
proceeding, having no necessary connection with the re-assessment of the 
land revenue. The officers put in charge of the settlements started about 
the time of the passing of the Act were enjoined only to undertake the 
re-measurement of an estate where the necessity for it was clearly proved. 
Where the old maps on being tested proved accurate enough for revenue 
wort, they were to be retained, and brought up to date. No special rtud- 
sion of records was ordered. The principle was laid down that the district 
revenue staff as recently strengthened by the re-organization of the kanungo 
agency should be fully utilized, and the extra establishments allowed were 
small. The old plan of making the Deputy Commissioner himself re-assess 
his district was revived in some cases, and it was intended that the tahsildar 
should take a large share in the settlement work of his tahsihlf 

82. The assessment instructions under section 49 of the Act md 
the Assessment Circular issued in 1888.— About the same time 
assessment instructions under section 49 of the Act of 1887 superseded those 
which had been in force since 1873 (see Appendix I) and a circular was 

•The term “ Settlement Officer ’* is used throughout Act XXXIII of 1871 (see, e.g,, section 
11). Since the passing oi Act XVII oi 1887 it has occome usual to describe the revenue officer 
charged with the duty of making a general re-assessment (sections 49—60) as a Settlement 
CcUcctor But the term is a misnomer, tor the powers under the LandBcvenue Act from which 
Ihs Collector of a district derives his title are precisely those powers which are not conferred on an 
officer makix^^ a iietUement. 

fSee papers connected with a conference on re-assessment operations in the Punjab in * 
Bevanue Frooeedings No. 9 of September 1887. 



issued bringing assessment procedure into confirmoty with the new policy.* 
A broad and simple classification of soils and grouping of villages into asse ss- 
m enF circles was advocateJ ^ For his assessment data the Settlem ent 
O ^er was henceforl^ to rely the new revenue regi sters (paragraj^SO ), 


The^^Uorate returns hlihei^tb colhpiled fUf ftSsessmeat purposes were 
given up. “ The proposed rates/’ it was said, “ should be justified by 
broad and simple arguments such as will command equally the confidence 
of superior revenue authorities and the assent of the land-owners. In short, 
provided that a sufficient account is given of the reasons by which the pro¬ 
posed rates are supported, every practicable abbreviation and simplification 
of these reports is much to be desired. The points on which the new assess¬ 
ment turns should bo approached with all practicable directness, avoiding 
detailed notice of collateral issues, except so far as they are of major im¬ 
portance. As a general rule Government has no desire to rnaterially alter 
pre-existing rates. They may he raised where there is a marked rise in 
prices, Avhere they are unduly low as compeared with well established rents 
or the rates of adjacent districts, or where the provision of new means of 
irrigation has completely altered the circumstances of the tract. They may 
be lowered where there is reason to think them above the half assets standard, 
or where, when applied to circles in which the area of cultivation has greatly 
increased, th(‘y give pc^rcentages of enhancement which cannot be safely 
i taken.” 


The circular as drafted l)y (’olonel Wace relinquished the produce 
.estimate altogether as an assessment guide. But Sir James Lyall was not' 
prepared to go this length and required Settlement Officers to frame, 
an estimate of the ” net value of rent to proprietors paid by !)nf«t-])ayingi 
rtenants-at-will in an average year for an average holding for as manyi 
classes of land as are necessary to be taken for separate revenue ral(*s in eacW 
rcircle.” 


He also required them to submit two reports, a preliminary one de- 
. ducing the half net assets standard rates from the rent data, and a further 
one dealing with the actual assessment which it was proposed to impose, 
and the revenue rates to be used as a general guide in its distribution over 
estates. He observed :— 

” The preliminary report will h(^ based entirely on actual facts, no 
allowances being made with regard to results, and will be termed the pre- 
yiminary report on assessment circles, prices, yields, rent rates, and half 
net assets. The Financial Commissioner on receiving the report will con¬ 
sider if th I roper number of assessment circles and of classes of soil have 
been used, and whether the prices and rates of yield and zahti rates adopted 
are fair, the facts as to customary rent rates and competition cash rents 
may be accepted as correct, and the theoretical half net assets soil rates 
.accepted as fair estimates. When the Financial Commissioner has approved 
this report, the Settlement Officer will begin the actual work of detailed 
Tasaeftsment. He will apply hia theoretical atandaid ratea to a nnthbet o^ 

^Financial Commissioner’a Circular No. 30 of 1888. In reading this circular it must be 
remembered that it is the work of two hands, the draft by Colonel Wace having been a good 
•deal altered by Sir James Lyall. 
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average villages in each assessment circle, which there is no special ic,dSOi» 
for assessing below the standard, and devise revenue rates suitable for 
assessing such average villages in each circle. If these rates are for general 
reasons considerably below the theoretical rates, he should be prepared to* 
give such general reasons for going below in his assessment report. Having 
thus got his revenue rates to be used as assessment implements for each 
circle, he should inspect and assess each village, going above or below his* 
rates according as the village is above or below average, but making allow¬ 
ance for special circumstances of all kinds such as comparative habits and 
circumstances of the proprietors, proximity of markets, communications^ 
incidence of past assessments, profits from grazing, sale of wood, young 
stock, ghi, fruit, &c. He will then report his proposed gross assessment 
for each circle based on his revenue rates and rough detailed village assess¬ 
ments for approval. This will bo his assessment report. It is not necessary, 
of course, that his revenue rates should bring out his proposed assessment.- 
As a fact they should ordinarily bring out something higher if they are fairly 
and properly framed.” 

83. Death of Colonel Wace in 1889. —The remodelling of revenue 
and settlement procedure in the Punjab on the lines which Colonel Wace' 
had strenuously advocated was now complete. He was not permitted 
to watch over the development of the new^ svstem, for he died in April 
1889. 


F .—Fifth Period of Punjab Settlernenis, 1889 to present day, 

84. Fifth period 1889 to present day. —Of the fifth period extending 
from 1889 to the present time little need here be said, for the greater part 
of this book is an attempt to explain settlement procedure and policy as- 
it now exists. It may be described as a time in which the old assessment 
policy and the new procedure were put to the test. The procedure was shown 
to be essentially sound, though it would have been wiser to make the passage 
from the old to the new system more gradually. But the ideas which 
underlie the changes in I'evenue and settlement procedure should suffer 
no disparagement from the fact that they were carried to their logical results 
too suddenly. As regards assessment it may be said with truth that fiet- 
tlement Officers of the present day have in the revenue registers aids such 
as none of their predecessors enjoyi^l, and that year by year these aids 
will become more valuable. 

85. Expectation that operations could at once be much simpli" 
fied not fulfilled .—The expectation that re-survey could in most cases be 
avoided and that the correction of the old field maps would be a compa¬ 
ratively simple process proved to be fallacious, and the small establish¬ 
ment originally provided for the new settlements were found to be insuffi¬ 
cient. But if these settlements lasted longer and cost more money, they 
at the same time yielded larger enhancements than had been originally 
contemplated, and a better foundation was laid for future revenue work 
on the new lines than would have resulted from more summary operations.^ 
Some of the changes introduced by the assessment circular of 1888 had to* 
be re-considered. The substitution of a produce estimate for an average* 
holding for an estimate of the total produce of an assessment circle and the 
plan of dealing with half assets standard rates and revenue rates in separate 
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reports were soon aoandoned. Early in this period bir James Lyail intro- 
> duced an important change in the assessment of nahri lands by which a 
fixed Cfanal-advantage rate took the place of the old fluctuating water- 
advantage rate (see Chapter XXVI). A fresh set of assessment instructions 
tras sanctioned by the Government of India in 1893 (Appendix I*). The 
new arrangements for the control of settlement adopted in the previous 
period did not work well, and the appointment of a special Settlement Com¬ 
missioner was revived in 1897. 

86-'A« Recent developments of the syHem of revising the record 
of rights. —In the districts that came under settlement from 1902 onwards,, 
commencing with Eawalpindi and Gurgaon, correction of the old field 
maps took the place almost completely of re-measurement. The adoption 
of the former course pre-supposes a degree of accuracy in the old map which 
it was believed had only been obtained in the maps prepared on the square 
system during the Fourth Period of Punjab Settlements. It was found, 
however, that the field maps made in the settlements at the end of the Third 
Period and the beginning of the Fourth, though not on the square system, 
were so very reliable that it was possible to bring them up-to-date by a 
careful revision. Since the districts which were mapped on the square 
system have begun to come under settlement, the process of map correction 
has become general, and has at the same time been simplified. Its great 
advantage is that it does not, like remeasurement, necessitate any great 
temporary augmentation of the regular paUvari staff of the district. A 
strong supervising staff is, however, necessary in order to keep pace with the 
pahvari^ who turn out work much faster than at re*measurement, but, as- 
on the other hand the work as a whole is conqileted more expeditiously, 
the more modern settlements are both shorter and cheaper than those of the 
earlier part of the Fifth Period. 

86^B. Recent developments of settlement policy. —The period to* 
which the preceding paragraph relates was also marked by certain develop¬ 
ments of settlement policy. The subject of the assessment of well lands 
was again taken up and more lenient rules were prescribed (cf. paragraph 
441). The unsuitability of fixed assessments for cultivation on inundation, 
canals and in the wide river valleys of the south-west Punjab was recog¬ 
nised, and various systems of fluctuating assessment were introduced in 
that part of the Province. The fluctuating system was also applied to the 
large tracts recently brought under irrigation by the construction of the Lower 
Chenab and Lower JheJum Canals. On the other hand, it was decided in 
connection with the re-assessment of the districts watered by the Western 
Jumna, Sirhind, and Upper Bari Doab Canals that when irrigation from a 
perennial canal has become well established' the most suitable method of 
assessing the extra profits which the landowner derives from irrigation is a 
light fixed demand and not an acreage rate on the area irrigated from year 
to year. A marked feature of recent settlements is the use of cash rents 
as the basis of the Settlement OflSicer’s estimate of half assets. They are- 
now paid on much larger areas than was formerly customary and our re¬ 
cord of them has improved. In 1910 it was decided to revert to the system 

*BeTised in 1014 .nd snpeneded by rales framed in 1029 under the Land Revenue Amend~ 
meat Aet (m of 1028). 
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in force from 1886 to 1897 of having two Financial Commissioners instead 
40f oneTPinancial Commissioner and a Settlement Commissioner. ^ 

86«-C. Post'Reform Settlement, policy. —With the introduction 
of the reformed scheme of Government in 1919 began an agitation for the 
/general re-casting of the policy and standard of land revenue ass^sment. 
The ball had been set rolling by the recommendations of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of 1919 which considered that these matters should be 
the subject of legislative enactment. A bill to give effect to the proposal 
was introduced in the Provincial Legislative Council in 1922. After various 
vicissitudes it eventually became law, in a form very different in many 
important matters from that in which it had been originally introduced 
in 1928, in the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act III of that year. 

The Act codifies the main principles governing the standard of assess¬ 
ment, the amount of enhancement permissible, and the period of settlement, 
and provides machinery to make rules for determining the money-value 
of net-assets, allowances of exemption from assessment for improvements, 
the extent of enhancement permissible, and other minor matters. The 
new Act lowers the maximum standard of assessment from one-half of the 
net-assets to one-fourth. It limits the increase permissible in any assess¬ 
ment circle to 25 per cent, over the former assessment, except where canal 
irrigation has been introduced since the last assessment was imposed, and 
fixes the period of assessment, except in undeveloped tracts, at 40 years. 
The rules which cover all the principal processes involved in revising assess¬ 
ments are brought under the control of the Council and the revenue payers 
are consulted during their progress to a much greater extent than previously. 
But with the exception of the changes of principle indicated above the 
new Act and the rules thereunder in the main merely codify the existing 
instructions and procedure. 



CHAPTER Vn.-Ce8ses. 

87. Classifieation of cesses.— Cesses may be ranged under three" 
heads— 

(a) Cesses imposed on landowners by authority of Government. 

(h) The malba cess imposed by landowners on themselves in order 
to meet common village expenses. 

(o) Cesses paid to the landowners by other residents in a village. 

The first two classes are described in the Land Eevenue and Tenancy" 
Acts as “ rates and cesses/' and are broadly distinguished from the third' 
class by being “primarily payable by landowners/** though they often, 
form part of the rent taken from occupancy tenants. 

88. Cesses imposed by law. —The cesses imposed by law are— 

(a) Cancelled, 

(b) The village officer’s cess (section 20 of the Land Eevenue Act). 

(c) An annual rate imposed on owners to meet the cost of drainage- 

operations by which their land is improved (section 59 of 
Act VIII of 1878). 

{(1) The local rate payable under section 6, and any fee leviable- 
under section 83, of Act XX of 1888. 

No cess, not distinctly authorised by law, can be levied, even with tho* 
concurrence of the people from whom it is proposed to realize it, without 
the previous consent of the Government of India.! 

89. Zaildaii and village officer’s cesses. Annual drainage 

rate.—It is not now usual in the Punjab to make the landowners pay for 
the zaildari agency by imposing a cess. The cost is met by setting aside 
for the purpose a portion of the land revenue, which as a rule, is fixed at 
one per cent. The village officer’s cess included the patwari cess, the 
kmbardar's pachotra, and the surcharge of one per cent, on the revenue 
levied in the few cases in which the appointment of chief headman or ala- 
lambardar has not yet been abolished. With a very few exceptions the 
headman’s paehotra, as the name implies, amounts to 5 per cent, on the 
revenue. In early settlements a normal rate for the patwari cess was con¬ 
sidered to be six pies per rupee of land revenue, which is equivalent to a 
Burcbargo of 84 per cent. An additional quarter or half per cent, was taken 
on account of patwari*s stationery. It was impossible to meet the expendi¬ 
ture, which the present standard of revenue work demands, with so light a 
cess, and the rate was in recent settlements increased, 6J per cent, being 
commonly takenj. By section 29 of the Land Eevenue Act the highest 
^Tnount that can be levied as village officer’s cess is per cent, on the 
annual value ’’ of the land as defined in Act XX of 1883 (see paragraph 

♦Section 3 (0) of Act XVH of 1887 and 4 (11) of Act XVI of 1887. 

fOovemment of India, No. 6—784, dated 22nd August 1872. 

jSee paragraph 676. 
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^0 below). This was equivalent to 12J per cent, on tne lauu revenue. 
But the patwari cess was entirely remitted in 1906, the village oflScer^s 
cess being reduced to 2^ per cent, on the annual value, where only the 
pachotra of ordinary village headmen has to be provided, and 8 per cent, 
where there are also chief headmen (Punjab Government Revenue and 
Agricultural Department notification No. 104, dated 2nd April 1906). 
Little use has so far been made of the power given by section 59 of the Canal 
Act to meet the whole or part of the cost of drainage projects by imposing 
a cess on the landowners, who are benefited by their execution. The Set¬ 
tlement Ofiicer has nothing to do with the amount of such a cess, but he 

have make a distribution of it over holdings. 

^ • 

90. The local rate. —The Local rate has grown from small begin¬ 
nings.’*' It was usual in early settlements to levy a road cess at one per cent, 
on the land revenue,j- and subsequently education and postal or ddk cesses, 
•amounting to surcharges of one per cent, and one-half per cent.,J respectively, 
were added. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo measures were adopted 
to give Local Governments greater powers as regards provincial expenditure. 
Financial pressure, however, forced the Supreme Government to make 
•assignments to the Local Governments falling short of the estimated expendi¬ 
ture of the departments of which the charges were transferred to them. 
The gap had to be filled up somehow, and it was decided to meet the diflS- 
culty by imposing a local rate on land. Accordingly the levy of an additional 
cess, not exceeding six pies in the rupee of the annual value of the land, 
was authorized by Act XX of 1871. ‘‘Annual value*' was defined as 
“ double the land revenue for the time being assessed on any land, whether 
such assessment be leviable or not” (section 2). The local rate, therefore, 
amounted to a surcharge of 6J per cent, on the land revenue. The occur¬ 
rence of severe famines in Bengal in 1874, and in Madras and elsewhere in 
1877-78, led to the principle being laid down that “ the periodical occurrence 
•of famine ought to enter into the calculations of the Government of India 
when making provisions for its ordinary wants from year to year.”§ To 
provide funds for this object the local rate was raised by Act V of 1878 
from six pies to eight pies per rupee of annual value, or from 6^ to 8J per 
cent, on the land revenue, and a license tax on trades was imposed. The 
famine cess was abolished in 1906. 

91. Act XX of 1883. —When the District Boards Act (XX of 1888) 
was passed the opportunity was taken of amending the definition of ^*annual 
value,” by declaring that term to mean double the land revenue, or, in areas 
where the water-advantage or owner's rate system was in force, double 
the sum made up of the land revenue and the rate. || The road, education, 

*See paragraph 866. 

fSee Circular No. 392, dated 19th July 1849, of the Board of Administration. The oeas 
was r^ardedas a commutation of the labour which *' by constant practice of India ** landowners 
were expected to furnish in order to keep the roads in their estates in order (Gust’s Berenue 
Manual, page 173). 

|Puniab Gk>vernment No. 876, dated 27th November 1868, ordered that, where a idk cess 
was not already levied, it should be imposed at settlement. 

ISee statement of Objects and Reasons appended to the Bill and compare the preamble of 
^.the Act (V of 1878). 

OFor^the complete definition, see section 3 (4) of the Act. 
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•and postal cesses were c*fc the same time merged in the local rate, ana tne 
^legal limit of the latter was raised to 6J per cent, on the annual value, 
which is equivalent to 12J per cent, on the land revenue and owner’s rate, 
>or If per cent, in excess of the amalgamated local rate and minor cesses. 
But when the bill was discussed in the Legislative Council it was explained 
by the Member in charge of it (the Hon’ble Mr. Barkley) that “ one anna 
has been adopted as the maximum partly for the sake of simplicity and 
partly because, in some districts, where the land revenue is small and lightly 
assessed, it may be found advantageous to have the power somewhat to* 
.increase the rate in order to provide funds for purposes clearly for the benefit 
of the neighbourhood. In other places some redaction of the rate may 
be desirable.” The power given to increase the actual burden on the land 
was not immediately exercised, and the percentage at which the local rate 
was levied almost everywhere throughout the Punjab was Es. 6-3-4 per 
cent, on the annual value, which is a lower rate than the combined amount 
of the local rate under Act V of 1878 and the three minor cesses.* The 
quarter share of the old cess, which had been allotted to the Local Govern¬ 
ment in 1882, was by Section 9 of Act XX of 1883 replaced by an ap¬ 
proximately equal contribution of one-lifth out of the proceeds of the new 
local rate. The rate was reduced by one-fifth with effect from 1st April 
1906 as the result of the abolition of the famine cess, and the legal maximum 
reduced from one anna to ten pies per rupee of annual value by Act II of 1906. 
In 1922 the rate was fixed at a maximum of twelve pies and a mini¬ 
mum of ten pies per rupee of the annual value.f All district boards have 
■ now raised the rate to the maximum. The whole of the rate now goes 
to district boards, except in cases where Government have issued a direction 
under section 9 of the District Boards Act (XX of 1883), that the rate 
on lands within certain specified urban areas shall be credited to the funds 
of the urban local body concerned. Government have not so far adopted 
.any universal policy in this connection, as there are many divergent factors 
to be considered. In colony towns, where land revenue, and consequently 
iooal rate, is assessed on building sites as well as on agricultural land, there is 
generally no justification for the rate being credited to district boards, 
but in other towns, where the rate is assessed on agricultural land only, 
it is generally very small in amount, and it is Often found that the district 
board maintains institutions, particularly in the smaller towns, on which its 
expenditure is far in excess of its receipts from local rate within the urban 
limits. In such oases no justification for a direction under section 9 arises. 

92. Cesses on State lands. —Cesses may be levied on State lands, 
which, being under the control of district officers, are leased to private 
individuals or contractors ; but no cesses may be levied on State lands ad¬ 
ministered in the Revenue or Military Department which are actually in 
possession of Government Officers, or used bona fide for Government pur¬ 
poses, or on lands reserved and placed under the control of the Forest or 
of the Irrigation Department, whether held under direct management by 
those Departments or leased to private individuals or contractors. 

^Punjab Gorernment uotifications No. 208, dated 9th October 1889, and No. 272, dated 
2nd December 1889. There was an infinitesimal increase in a few districts, elsewhere there 
;wa8 a small decrease (Punjab Gbrernment No. 211, dated 9th September 1889). 

flnserted bj section 4 of the Punjab Act, XI of 1922. 
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93. The malba cess. —The malba cess is in its nature wholly difl'erent 
irom the other “ rates and cesses ” described above. Its amount and its- 
expenditure are matters with which the Government has no direct con¬ 
cern. It is a “ village cess ” according to the definition of that term given^ 
in the Land Eevenue and Tenancy Acts, but it was classed among “ rates and 
cesses,” because occupancy tenants, who hold at rents fixed in terms of the 
land revenue and cesses, usually contribute to the malba. The malba is the 
fund into which the common income of the village community from all sources* 
is paid, and out of which its common expenses are met. These latter pro¬ 
perly consist of such items as the cost of repairing survey marks, the fees 
due on account of warrants issued for the payment of arrears, the expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the headmen when they go to the iahsil to pay in the* 
revenue, tlie entertainment of passing strangers who put up in the village 
rest-house, and, occasionally, grants of money, &c., to village shrines or holy 
men.* At one time it was considered part of the duty of the patwari to* 
keep the malba accounts,! but the people should be left to make whatever 
arrangements they think proper. The receipts and disbursements are 
usually entered in the books of a village shopkeeper and the expenditure 
managed by the headmen, but the right of any landowner to demand an 
account is generally recorded in the village administration paper. The 
necessary amount is sometimes raised by distributing the exact sum re¬ 
quired periodically over the landowners {kacha malba), in other cases a 
fixed percentage on the revenue is charged {pakka malba), ^ITie former plan 
is some check upon petty peculation by the headmen, and should not be 
set aside if the people desire its continuance. It may become unsuitabler 
where any considerable part of the land has passed into the hands of non¬ 
resident purchasers or mortgagees, who find it easier to evade the duty of 
contributing to village expenses if their liability is not commuted into a 
fixed sum payable to the headmen along with the revenue and cesses. 
Certain orders on the subject of the malba were issued by the Financial 
Commissioner in 1860 (Book Circular IV of 1860), but they should not 
be regarded as of strict obligation, for it is now thought best to interfere 
as little as possible in a matter of this kind.J It is not safe, moreover, 
to assume, as is done in these orders, that the proportion which the malba 
cess should bear to the revenue will be lowest in the largest villages. It is 
such villages which have to spend most on hospitality. The requirements 
depend on many things, such as the amount of other common income, the 
position of the estate, &c. 

The Settlement OfiScer should record in the wajib-ul-arz existing usages 
relating to the malba, or, if these cause dissatisfaction, and there is a general 
desire to alter them, be may properly assist the people to make better ar¬ 
rangements for the future. But his interference should be confined within 
the narrowest possible limits, and should be exercised by way of friendly 
counsel, and not of authoritative direction.§ 


"'For interest^ samples of actual mdlha accounts of a Hindu and a Muhammadan villager 
aee Appendix XVII of Mr. Maconachie’s Settlement Report of Delhi. 

tSee paragraph 61 of the vernacular Dastur-tU-Aml Patioarian, publnhed in 1876. 

JSeo paragraph 96 below. 

§See Punjab (Government No. 196, dated 18th October 1893. 
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94. Village cesses.*-All the cesses noticed above are charges for 
which landowners are liable. But there is another class of cesses which 
they themselves sometimes realize from the other residents in the village 
or from particular classes of residents, or from persons making use of the 
village lands. These are called in the Land Eevenue Act “ village cesses.*' 
It is convenient to noticb thein here, but, strictly speaking, they should 
be described in the next chapter, which deals with the rights of landowners. 
According to the interpretation clause village cess “ includes any cess, con¬ 
tribution or due which is customarily leviable within an estate, and is neither 
a payment for the use of private property or for personal service nor im¬ 
posed by or under any enactment for the time being in force ” ; and section 
145 (4) and (5) provide that “ the Governor-General in Council may, on a 
reference from the Local Government, declare whetner any cess, contribution, 
or due, levied in an estate is, or is not, a village cess, and that such a declara¬ 
tion shall not be liable to be questioned in any Court.’* Village cesses 
are really in their origin seigniorial dues, such as are found in primitive 
societies in which certain persons or classes are dependent on other persons 
or classes ^or protection. In their essence th^efore they are property, 
just as much as the income directly derived from the land. Familiar 
examples are the hiidhi-kamini or hearth cess of the Eastern Punjab, and 
the corresponding door coss (hakk-buha) in some of the western districts, 
the kamiana, ahtrafi or muht/irafa paid by artizans to the proprietors of the 
village in which they ply their trade {hirja), the dharat or weighment fee 
levied on sales of village produce, and marriage fees known by various 
names, such as puch hakri, thana patti, &c.* 

95. Legal provisions as to village cesses. —The rules under the 
Land Eevenue Act of 1871 required Settlement OflScers to notice in the 
icajib-nharz any cesses paid to the proprietors by the non-agricultural 
community or by cultivators. Section 145 Of the present Land Eevenue 
Act (XVII of 1887) provided that— 

( 1 ) At any of the following times, namely:— 

(a) when a record-of-rights is being made or specially revised 

for an estate, 

(b) when the local area in which an estate is situate is being 

generally re-assessed and before the assessment has been 
confirmed, 

{c) at any other time on an order made with respect to any 
estate by the Local Government, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General in Council, 

a revenue officer shall prepare a list of village cesses, if any, levied in tho 
cdtate which have been generally or specially approved by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment or the title to which has before the passing of this Act been judicially 
CBtablished. 

(2) When a list has been prepared for an estate under sub-seetion 

(1), a village cess not comprised therein shall not be recoverable 
by suit in any Court. 

*An interest!^ aocount of village oesses in the Shah^r district will be found im the Pnajab 
Bevenue Proceedings, Nos. 25—32 of October 1893, and there is a good description of dharai in 
pmgra]^ 86 of Hr. O’Dwyer’s Settlement Report of Gujranwala. 
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(8) The Local Government may impose on the collection of any 
village cess comprised in the list such conditions as to police 
or other establishments connected with the village market 
or fair in or on account of which the cess is levied, as it thinke 
fit. 

These provisions were copied from the revenue law in force in the 
United Provinces.* But it was felt to be wrong in principle to make the 
exercise of a right depend upon the care with which the administrative 
act of preparing a particular record had been carried out, and the 2nd clause 
of section 145 has been repealed by section 3 of Act XVII of 1896. So far 
no action has been taken under section 145 (3). 

9S. Present policy of Government as regards village cesses.— 

The latest declaration of policy as regards the malba and village cesses is 
contained in Punjab Government No. 196, dated 15th October 1893. In 
that lett(?r Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick expressed his entire agreement in the 
views set forth by Sir Ddfizil ibbetson in the annexed passage from a letter 
written by him as Commissioner of Rawalpindi with reference to a proposal 
to abolish certain village cesses and to take advantage of the power given 
by section 145 (3) of the Land Revenue Act to regulate the expenditure 
of any which were allowed to he levied, including the mnlha. 

1 do not agree that in respect of such matter....‘ it is high 

time that village administration in the Punjab were put nn<ler law and rule, 
and not left to vague custom.’ I do not agree that it is necessarily ‘ objec¬ 
tionable to continue a system by which one class of subjects are allowed 
to tax another class for the benefit of their own pockets.’ Directly we make 
Tules, we limit powers. Our village system is fast falling into decay, but 1 
do not think it has yet gone so far that we should give up, as beyond hope, 

what has always been looked upon.as one of the most valuable 

characteristics of Punjab society..The levy of small dues by the 

proprietary body from the other inhabitants of the village, and the discre¬ 
tion allowed within wide limits to the village headmen in the management 
of the village income and expenditure, are two of those remnants which 
have survived almost unimpaired. Every day the occidental spirit that is 
spreading so fast threatens them, and it will probably overwhelm them 
eventually, but I would do nothing to hasten the process. Moreover, I 
do not think that we could interfere either wisely or effectively. The 
dues in question have been realized in one village or another for generations 
past, and the people are accustomed to them. In each village, a customary 
distribution has grown up by which certain common expenses are defrayed 
from certain items of common income. This allotment of income differs 
from village to village ; it is often based upon, and adapted to, local pecu¬ 
liarities and it is always understood and generally accepted by the villagers. 
I object to any attempt to introduce uniformity in such matters. Wo 
cannot know the facts fully. We should upset long-standing custom, dis¬ 
turb men’s minds, give rise to heart-burnings and litigation, and do infi- 
' nitely more harm than good. 

•Ssotion 68 ot Aot XIX of 1873 as amiadsd by ssotion 8 of Aot VIII of 1879, C/pam- 
^raph 143 of Direotions for S.'ttlomsnt OSisrs (Blition of 1850) and section 9 (I) of BegolntiMk 
^ 1 ^ 1822 . 





97* Cesses levied by jagirdars* —Where cesses of the kind noticed 

in the foregoing paragraphs are levied hj jagirdars, the same considerations 
•do not apply. Strictly speaking it is only where Sb jagirdar is found to be 
in possession of some sort of superior proprietary title, that his right to 
levy cesses would ordinarily be admissible. Few, if any, undecided cases 
-can now remain. The question has been dealt with in recent years in 
connection with the settlement of some of the Kangra jagirs and of the 
jagir of the Khatak Khan in Kohat.* 

♦See Punjab Government Revenue Proceedings Nos. 1—12 of January 1892 and 
Nos. 19—31 of March 1893, and Foreign—Frontier Proceedings Nos. 26-27--A. of March 1880 
^ and Nos. 97—102 of January 1896. 



BOOK II.—The record of rights. 

CHAPTER VUL—Of tenures and the rights of landowners. 

It must be decided at settlement who is responsible for pay«^ 
ment of revenue.—A settlement wliicli merely determined the revenne^ 
to be paid, without at the same time recording who should be responsible* 
for its payment, would obviously be a futile operation. That the Settle¬ 
ment Officer should drav^ up a statement of the persons who engaged to pay 
the dues of the State was essential, and it came in time to be seen that it 
was desirable to give him power also to determine what were the rights- 
in the soil of different individuals. 

99. Importance of making landowners directly responsible for 
payment.-^ln ordinary circumstances the persons to give the State* 
its share of the produce arc evidently those who are found to be in possession, 
of an exclusive right to till the soil and reap the harvests themselves, or to- 
make it over to others for tillage. To he allowed to engage for the payment 
of the revenue naturally implies that the engager will have the power to 
arrange for the cultivation of the land, and, whenever the engager and the 
rightholder have been different persons, the tendency has been for the 
former to encroach upon the privileges of the latter and finally to destroy 
them altogether. Section (U of the Land Revenue Act, therefore, very 
properly declares that “ the landowners shall be liable for the land revenue.’*^ 

100. Importance of clear determination of rights in land.— 

It became necessary, therefore, to determine who were in possession of such 
permanent rights in the soil as to entitle them to engage. Such persons* 
were, in Western phraseology, said to have a proprietary right in the land. 
Whenever, by the limitation of the Government demand and the establish¬ 
ment of order, rights in land became valuable enough to be an object of 
desire, it was important for the peace and prosperity of the country that, 
they should bo clearly defined. 

101. Experiment of leaving the determination to the civil courts 

failed.—The experiment of leaving such matters to the arbitrament 
of the civil courts was tried and failed. These courts had not the 
knowledge requisite for the disentanglement of a confused web of rights in 
the soil which were often ill-defined and apparently contradictory, and they 
could derive small assistance from codes of Hindu and Muhammadan law 
or from the legislation of the Brifcisli Government. Moreover, they could' 
only deal with cases as they arose, and what was wanted was a determination, 
once and for all, of the rights existing in every field in every village in the' 
country. 

102. The task entrusted to Settlement Officers.—The decision 
embodied in Regulation VII of 1822, to entrust the task, in the first instance, 
to the officers engaged in the assessment of the land-revenue was a states¬ 
manlike one. At the same time it was not unattended with danger. It 
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^he action of the courts was too slow, that of the Settlement Officer might 
^)e too summary. Individual idiosyncraeies and theories of what was best for 
3the country were apt to lead men to disregard or to curtail rights which they 
thought to be antiquated or hurtful, to exalt one class in the community 
^nd to depress the status of another. Sympathy with old tribes and 
families which had been the victims of the political and social coivul^ 
•eions preceding our rule, led one man to seek to revive dormant rights, and 
-sympathy with t^ie actual tillers of the soil induced another to treat lightly 
rights which still had a substantial existence.* Some security was provided 
by declaring that the Settlement Officer’s proceedings ** shall be founded 
on the basis of actual possession,’’f and by allowing a man who was dig* 
ssatisfied with his decision, or who claimed a right of wliich he was ad¬ 
mittedly not in possession to bring a suit in a civil court.J No doubt the 
result was not perfectly uniform, or even in all cases perfectly equitable, 
but the vital end was secured of settling titles in land on a stable basis. 

103. Advisability of recording all rights in land, and the custo«* 
:mary rights and obligations of all classes in villages.—It soon became 
•apparent that the tenure of land was sometimes very complex, and 
that the proprietary right was not enjoyed as a whole by a single 
individual or by a village community in common, but was split up among 
two or more individuals possessing titles, none of which could properly 
be regarded as full ownership. The tenures of land under which the pro¬ 
prietary right is divided will be described later on. It is enough to say 
here that three classes were early recognized, superior proprietors or fftZwfc- 
dars, inferior proprietors, and henditary tenants. All these classes had 
permanent rights in the soil, the record of which was essential. By showing 
^8 separate holdings the fields held by each tenant-at-will under each land- 
owner and noting the rent prad in each case, and by exhibiting in a separate 
fitatement the customary rights and liabilities of all members of the village 
community in its widest sense, including owners, hereditary tenants, 
^tenants-at-will, shopkeepers and menials, the record was made complete. 

104. Framing of record extremely important in first regular 
'Settlements.—In the first regular settlements in the Punjab the framing 
of the record of rights was a more important matter than the assessment. 
The result of the one operation was permanent, and for all practical purposes 
final, the result of the second was temporary and remediable. 

105. Large powers in land cases given to the first Settlement 
'Xlfficers in the Punjab.—The judicial powers conferred on Settlement 
Officers for the determination of titles in land were very large. In fact 
the policy adopted was to give them exclusive jurisdiction in land cases 
.and to put off any final decision as to rights in the soil till a regular settle- 
dneht could be undertaken. The orders on the subject are referred to in 
Appendix IV. Their practical effect was that the entries in the record 
•of rights, as it stood when settlement operations came to an end, were 

♦See e.g., paragraph 260 of Brandreth’s Settlement Report of Jhelum and paragraph 
.:33 of Colonel Lake*s review of Oracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi. 

tR)gulatioa VII of 1822, section 11, compare section 13, 

^Regulation VII of 1822, sections 13 and 14. 
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concltisive as to the rights of all persons having permanent interests im* 
the land. 

106. Doubtful condition of rights in soil at annexation.— 

The task which the first Settlement Officers had to perform in connections^ 
with the determination of titles was no light one. Eights in the soil were' 
found to be in a very confused and doubtful condition. It would however 
he a mistake to suppose that land ownership is either a creation of our rule^ 
or that, having existed previously, it had been entirely destroyed by the 
rough domination of the Sikhs. 

107. Temple’s account of the effect of Sikh rule on property.— 

Sir Eichard Temple, when reporting in 1851 on the first regular settlement 
of Jullundur, gave an excellent account of the effect of Sikh rule in that part 
of the Punjab, and of the popular ideas which he found to exist as to property 
in land. After describing the heaviness of the demand and noting that 
joint responsibility for its payment was not enforced, he W'ent on to say :— 

It may be held that the cultivator must get one-half the produce 

to sustain life and carry on the cultivation and.if the State takes 

all the remaining half, nothing is left for the proprietor.If 

the proprietor cultivates he gets only his share as cultivator.If 

the matter is looked at in this light, it may he thought that the Sikhs prac¬ 
tically at least disregarded proprietary right, and that.owner¬ 
ship was nothing more than an empty name.Such w^as indeed’ 

too often the case. Still I maintain they attached to maliki or proprietor¬ 
ship the same ideas as we do, and theoretically at least recognized its- 
existence. 

108. Position of cultivators and proprietors in Jullundur under 
Sikh rule.-" In most cases no party other than the occupants. 

claimed any proprietary title.These cultivating communities- 

indeed paid as much as the merest tenants-at-will, and, if any portion of 
the estate failed, the kardar acted very much as if he had been proprietor 
and undertook the immediate management. How'ever, as long as the 
community paid all their taxes and kept up their estate in a high state of 

cultivation he never interfered.Indeed he would assist them in 

preserving their organization, adjusting their shares, and so on. 

“ But in those estates where there was a party in the position of pro¬ 
prietor, he w^as allow’ed to accompany the tax-gatherers when they went 
their rounds and, after their demands had been satisfied, he might glean; 

a scanty serina or a certain number of sers out of the maund.It 

will be marked that und('r the kankvt and batai system the Sikhs always. 
realised their revenue from the cultivator. The proprietor, when there 
was one, might collect something on his private account, but he was not. 

expected to pay the revenue.A non-resident malik was almost 

a nonentity.without the power to interfere in the management 

o| an estate, which indeed he could scarcely call his own. His perquisites 

were certainly precarious, and probably very inconsiderable.The 

cultivator, while he held the position also bore all the burdens and calami 
ties of a malgvmr. He it was w^ho withstood the incessant drain of presents,. 
cesses and extra collections, who bribed the kanias and chaudhris, and who- 
led the hungry retainers of rapacious kardars. But in estates where the^ 
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^vernment demand was more moderate, the proprietors, being generally* 
^l^udhris or muhaddims, were able to assert their rights, and, moreover,, 
tt^ir rights were worth asserting. If the collections were in kind, the 
Government would still realize direct from the cultivator, but the proprietor 
would take some interest in the collections, would hold himself responsible* 

that nothing went wrong, would bring the waste into cultivation. 

replace absconded cultivators, etc. Then, perhaps, a money commutatioHi 
would be effected, and in such a case the proprietor would himself engage 
for the payment of the revenue. Still if he chose he might allow the cul¬ 
tivators to engage and content himself with the receipt of his malikana 
dues, and his title would be in no wise alienated or even weakened thereby 

.;-In these kinds of cases, however, the proprietor was exposed' 

to one kind of risk. If the proprietor, having accepted one jawa, waff- 
outbid by some one else who offered more (than he was prepared to give)* 

• -..it would be very uncertain whether he would ever afterwards^ 

regain his hold upon the estate. But such instances would be very 
rare. 

109. Engagements for payment of revenue sometimes taken 
from non<-cuItivating proprietors.—“ The practice of Misr Eup Lai 
exactly illustrates the system* which recognized two parties in an estate^ 

.Some of his pattas are extent, in which it is declared that the 

engagements have been taken from certain parties, cultivators, while an. 
additional amount is to be levied as payable to certain other parties, pro¬ 
prietors.He fixed moderate jamas .The proprietors, 

broken by long misfortunes, were often content to receive their malikaTUM 
and forego the privilege of engaging. But sometimes this privilege would 

be contended for.The Misr, perhaps, thought that the cultivators 

Were the fittest persons to engage, and closed with them. Then the pro¬ 
prietors would appeal to Lahore, and.a warrant would como 

from the Maharaja setting forth that whereas certain parties, cultivators, 
had been admitted to engage, to the exclusion of certain other parties, 
who were proprietors, and claimed their right to engage, therefore the en* 
gagements concluded with the former were to be cancelled. 

110. Sikhs did not ignore property in land.—“ From the tenor 

find tone of.public documents, it is clear that the Sikh rulera* 

did. . . . . .look upon j rivate propelty.as a matter of origina 

abstract right, which was coeval with Government and society, (and) had’ 

been recognized by all dynasties.Authenticated deeds of sale* 

and other transfers were regarded not as obsolete nullities applicable to a< 
system that passed away with the Government from which it sprung, but 
as instruments of immutable validity. 

Ill* Popular ideas of proprietary right .—** I have yet to con¬ 
sider what was the popular notion of proprietary right, and in what way 
' (the people) recognized it among themselves independent of any public- 
sanction it might receive^ The kan haiai system was of course, unfavourable^ 

to the development or organization of co-parcenaries.still the- 

huge malha had to be portioned out, and hence the various methods of 

allotments by haU (ploughs), &c.t...were brought into play. la. 

fine hhaichara estates, where, frem the influence of the chavdhris or frohk 
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any other cause, a moderate money revenue had been fixed, the regular 
machinery of dividing the common profits and stock, the community at 
interest and responsibility, the links which unite the several parts together 
have been just as discernible as in the bhaiachara estates of Hindustan. 
The shares were ancestral. Circumstances might have changed the rela¬ 
tive proportion of the actual shares.But the ancient partnership 

was preserved in the remembrance of the brotherhood. Its restoration 
was often deemed a matter of family concern and honour, and recurrence 
to it was deemed natural and proper, if circumstances should permit or 
opportunity offer. The fluctuations of individual fortune might often 
render it convenient that some should take more, and others less, land 
than their original shares. But such interchanges were always open to 
re-adjustment, which was in most cases amicably effected. Otherwise 
the loading members of the brotherhood would interfere and, if necessary, 
invoke the kardar's aid. Stress of season and of taxation v.culd often 
drive shareholders from their homesteads. The patrimony thus deserted 
fell into the hands of the nearest of kin. But it was held merely in trust, 

and must be restored intact to the refugee whenever he might return. 

Amidst all the alterations of cultivation and dispossession, the shares in the 
•common lands and in the common liabilities remained unchanged. The 
revenue responsibility indeed must coincide with actual possession, and this 
is merely a corollary of the kan bairn system. But joint profit and loss 
were shared in another way. The owner of Jrd share might only cultivate 
Jth and pay revenue accordingly. But he would get Jrd of the commcm 
fitock and bear Jrd of the village expenses. 

112. Transfers of land and exclusion of strangers.—'' When the 
proprietors were not in direct possession of the land, one partner might 
transfer his share to an alien. But such transfers would rarely have much 
effect, and would often be fraudulently made in favour of persons supposed 
to be capable of ejecting the cultivators. Strangers were jealously excluded 
from cultivating communities, and what is known as the right of pre¬ 
emption was closely watched. Transfers among the members of the com¬ 
munity by gift, bequest, mortgage, or sale, were not unfrequent. 

113. Importance attached to construction of wells as an evidence 
ef proprietary right.—“ In a country where much depends on artificial 

irrigation.the building of a well was the first attribute 

of a proprietor, and its existence was the best proof of his title. Communi¬ 
ties of cultivators, who saw that the landlord’s hold on the estate was 
:getting weaker, were eager to build wells and thereby found a proprietary 

claim in spite of the landlord’s opposition.The proprietors were 

reluctant to allow a cultivator to sink a well, plant a grove, or lay out a' 
garden.”. 

114* Effect of Sikh rule on property different in different parts 
4lf the country.—This is a faithful picture, but it does not represent 
the state of things existing everywhere in the Punjab at annexation.- It 
is convenient to talk of the Sikh system and of its effects ; and certain broad 
features can be recognized as characteristic of Sikh rule everywhere. But 
there was no common scheme of revenue administration. Each Governor, 
and to some extent each kardar, each jagirdar and revenue farmer, had his 
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own system, and a change of officials meant a change of system. The 
general effect of Sikh rule was a levelling of old privileges and superiorities, 
T)ut the process was carried to very different lengths in different places, 
and in the same places at different times, and the practical result was to 
increase the diversity of tenures that previously existed. There were parts 
of the country where the village bond was weaker than in Jullundur, or 
did not exist at all. There were parts where the rights of the older pro- 
l)rietors were overridden to a still greater extent, where, though not for¬ 
gotten, they had ceased to be valued or asserted, because, in the emphatic 
language of Captain Hector Mackenzie, they had become “ symbols more 
'Of misery than of benefit.”* The malik or loaris, descended from the original 
founder of the village, and the cultivator, whose father or grandfather 
had settled in it, were on a common level. “ Malikava dues were unknown. 
Ancestral shares were forgotten or had fallen entirely into disuse. MaXbok 
was levied from both alike upon the extent of cultivating possession, so 
‘{were) the revenue, cesses, and burdens of every kind.”! Even at the first 
regular settlements it was sometimes found that the people had “ a horror 
-of money settlements,”^ and were little disposed to revive rights which 
had been wholly or partially in abeyance.§ On the other hand, there were, 
as will anpear in the sequel, parts of the country where proprietary righjbfi 
existed in a higher degree than in the Jullundur doah, and where a clasc 
interposed between the State and the cultivators whose claims could not be 
ignored. 


115. Privileges conceded by the Sikhs to mukaddims, malikit 
”&c.—Where the 8ikh rule was most levelling in its character there were still 
men who held their heads above their neighbours. They did so rather 
in virtue of official position than of ancestral right, though the position 
was usually conceded to them on account of local influence founded on old 
'descent and hereditary connection with the land. Thus the mnkadcHm 
"Was generally also a mahk, in the sense in which that word is used in the 
IVesfern Punjab, wlu re it implies, not proprietary right in the soil, 1 ut a 
position of authontv in the tribe or community. ” The Sikh Government 
'•took all they could from the cultivator, relaxing in favour of the headmen, 
'-chavdhris, mukaddims, &c., who assisted them in the process. To these 
they gave inams, or what comes to the same thing, they exempted a* plough 
or two of their cultivation from assessment. And these headmen on their 
part managed the revenue for Government and village affairs for the com¬ 
munity generally: for the latter they collected malba to defray the village 
expenses, perhaps something more which was illicit. They would manage 
i;he waste lands, call in cultivators, &c.”|| Where cash assessments were 
made, the leading men or maliks in the different communities, who were 
already recognised as mnkaddims, naturally took up the engagements. We 
liave instances of this happening even after the establishment of British 

*^^ckenzie*8 S3ttleraent Report of Gujrat, paragraph 160, 

• ♦» »> it if ft 160. 

i *» ft ff ff ft 134. 

§S4eedman*s Settlement Report of Jhang, paragraph 83. 

Elphin8tone*8 Settlement Report of Montgomery, paragraph 50. 

^1 Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraph 166. 
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rule. Down to the end of the second summary settlement in Montgomery “ ife 
was the almost universal custom in the river villages for the headmen to pay 
the revenue and collect in kind from the other shareholders and as latO' 
as 1860 the Tiwana maliks were responsible for the payment of the revenue' 
of a considerable tract in Shahpur.f The concessions that the Sikhs found 
it prudent to make to families of local influence were sometimes very con¬ 
siderable. A quarter or more of the ruler’s share was surrendered to certain 
families under the name of chdharam-X 

116. Investigation of claims to proprietary right by early Settle** 
ment Officers.—Another quotation from Temple’s report may be 
given to show exactly what Settlement Officers had to decide, and the spirit 
in which the task was undertaken :— 

“ The broad question at issue has been this—who has held the land and 
paid the revenue for twelve years previous to the present settlement ? 
Discrimination has been exercised not only in tracing the foundations of 
original right, but also in discovering the signs and tokens of hona fide pos¬ 
session.We have been anxious that every claim and right, 

whether admitted and confirmed or not, should at least be understood. 
Ancient rights that have long been held in abeyance must sometimes 
be extinguished in deference to law and policy. But we have never 
non-suited claims by technicalities.”§ 

117. Tendency to favour the claims of the actual cultivators of 
the soil.—It is not to be expected that in the conflict between old 
rights, which had been partially in abeyance, and new ones which were 
for the first time becoming profitable, exactly the same course would be 
followed in settlements made at various times by different officers. The 
tendency was to commute the superior rights where they were established 
into a moderate percentage on the revenue, and to take engagements from 
the inferior proprietors and allow them the sole management of the estate. 
The latter were looked upon as the valuable element in the community, 
the former as an interesting survival of a statn of society which had passed 
away and should not be revived. Still less were our officers disposed to 
assist in the process wdiich had been making the muknddims or headmen, 
virtual proprietors in some parts of the country; and the allowance of 5 
per cent, on the revenue, which they were allowed to collect from the com¬ 
munity as lambardar's fees or pacJiotra was a small recompense for the privi¬ 
leges which they were forced to relinquish. 

118. Change in official opinion after Mutiny. -The policy of 
the settlement of rights in land effected in the Punjab described in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph was brought from the North-Western Provinces, where 

•Settlement Commissioner’s (Mr. Lyall’s) Review of Purser’s Settlement Report of Mont* 
gomery, paragraph 6. Compare paragraph 101 of Tucker’s Settlement Report of Dera Ismail; 
nhan. 

tDavies’ Settlement Report of Shahpur, paragraph 194. 

JCracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraph 329, Arc. 

Brandreth’s Settlement Report of Ferozepore, paragraph 200. 

Karnal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraphs 96-97. 

§An excellent idea of the kind of work which a Settlement Officer had to do in the North*^ 
West of the Punjab, when framing a record-of-rights at a regular settlement, can be got by read^ 
ing paragraphs 2 84-306 and 310 of Craoroft’s ^ttlement Report of Rawalpindi. 
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the circumstances were different. As applied to this province it was on the' 
whole a healthy one, but it may be doubted whether it was not sometimes 
pushed too far. After the Mutiny a considerable change in official opinion 
is observable, but it was then too late to disturb, to any substantial extent,, 
the settlement of titles that had been made. 

119. Generid description of rights in land.—A general descrip¬ 
tion of the rights in land which have been commonly found to exist will be 
useful. The object with which it is written is the practical one of enabling 
officials to recognise and understand tenures with which they may be 
brought into contact in their daily duties. An attempt will be made to 
indicate the general type of the tenures in different parts of the province. 
For details reference must be made to settlement reports and gazetteers. 
Attention will be confined to tenures as they exist now, or have existed in 
very recent times, speculations as to their origin being for the most part 
ignored. 

120. Main features of proprietary right.—It is unnecessary 
to attempt any exact definition of proprietary right in land in Northern 
India. The preceding paragraphs have shown what is its general nature. 
As enjoyed by private individuals it nowhere amounts to full ownership,, 
except where the land-revenue has been redeemed. Its main features 
are— 

(a) that the right-holder is entitled to the use and occupation of 

the land during his lifetime; 

(b) that on his death this title passes to his descendants, subject 

to customary rules of inheritance, which usually exclude- 
females ; 

(c) that tl^ right-holder is entitled to let the land to tenants on such 

terms as he thinks fit; 

(d) that the right-holder can sell or mortgage the land subject to- 

customary and legal restrictions which give to members 
of the same family or village community a right to interfere* 
in certain circumstances. This right is based originally 
on kinship, real or assumed, and not on any claim on the 
part of the objector to'a superior title. Mr. Thomason re¬ 
garded freedom of transfer as a necessary feature of pro¬ 
prietary right. But the Indian idea of property in land is- 
that it is vested in a family, and not in an individual. In- 
many parts of the country the possession of unlimited 
powers of alienation by the recorded right-holder was. 
entirely opposed to native sentiment, and restrictions on 
the power of alienation have never been wholly wanting 
in the Punjab, and have been greatly extended by the Aliena* 
tion of Land Act, XIII of 1900 ;* 

(e) that the right-holder is entitled to engage for the payment of 

the land-revenue. 

This last feature of proprietary right is mainly the creation of our rule. 

The Land Eevenue Act does not attempt a definition of landowner.'^ 

*See Chapter n of Land Administration Bfanoal. 
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It merely states that the term does not include a tenant or an assignee 
of land-revenue, but does include a person to whom a holding has been 
transferred, or an estate or holding has been let in farm, under this Aet 

ior the recovery of an arrear of land-revenue.and every other 

person not hereinbefore in this clause mentioned, who is in possession of an 
ostate or any share or portion thereof, or in the enjoyment of any part of 
the profits of an estate.”* Of course some of the persons included are only 
** land-owners ” for the purposes of the Act. 

121* Ownership undivided or divided, and communal or non«* 

communal.—Maine has observed that “ the rights of property are. 

a bundle of powers capable of being mentally contemplated apart and capable 
of being separately enjoyed.”t Where an individual or a community is 
found in possession of all the privileges which have been noted above as the 
marks of proprietary right, he may be said to enjoy, subject always to the 
-lien of the State on the produce of the soil, complete ownership. But the 
individuals who occupy the land and pay the revenue may be bound to 
render certain dues to another person, who is known in the language of 
revenue codes as a superior proprietor, or ala malik. The latter’s interest in 
the estate m^y be limited to the receipt of this quit rent, or he may have 
considerable rights over the waste lands included within its limits, though he 
has no power of interference in the management of the cultivated holdings. 
•Or, on the other hand, the man who pays the revenue of the land may have 
no right to til 1 it, but merely to receive a rent fixed by authority from 
•a cultivator who has been held to have a permanent and heritable right 
of cultivation. Such a cultivator is known as an occupancy tenant. He 
enjoys a share of the proprietary right, and the distinction between him 
And an inferior proprietor {adna malik) is not a very broad one. Wherein 
it consists will appear in the sequel. This gives us one primary division 
of ownership into complete or undivided, and incomplete or divided. 
Moreover, the land of an estate may be held by a community jointly res¬ 
ponsible for the payment of the land revenue, holding part of the estate 
in common, and raising a certain amount of money for common expenses. 
Or agaim each holding may be a separate unit of which no part is subject 
to common rights, and whose owner is responsible for its revenue and for 
nothing further. The former which may be called the communal tenure, 
is the form which property has taken in the village communities of a large 
part of the United Provinces and the Punjab. The latter is very similar 
to the well-known raiyatwari tenure of Southern India.J It exists here also 
in law and in fact in the malik kabza tenures which are common in the Ea- 
walpindi division and not unknown elsewhere. It exists in fact, if not in 
law, throughout a considerable part of the south-western Punjab. 

1^. Classification of different kinds of proprietary right.— 

Proprietary right may therefore be classified as— 

(1) Undivided ownership—, 

(a) Communal. Example—village community in which there 
are no superior proprietors or occupancy tenants. 

•Section 3 (2). 

tMaine*8 Village Communities, Sth edition, page 15S. 

|See Baden Powell’s Land l^stems of British India, Vol. Ill, pages 128,130. 
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(b) Non-communal. Example —malik kdbza. 
(2) Divided ownership— 

(a) Superior or ala malik .. .. f 1. 

1 2 . 


Communal. 
Non-communa L 


(t).Inferior or adna malik .. 


( 1. Communal. 

12. Non-communaL. 


(c) Occupancy tenant. 

The’ tenures of superior arKl inferior proprietors may be either com¬ 
munal or non-communal,* but each occupancy tenant is only responsible* 
for the rent of his separate holding, and though he may have rights of user 
in the village common land, they are merely appanages of his cultivated* 
holding, and have no communal character. 


123. Mauzas or villages and mahals or estates.—Before des¬ 
cribing t»he village community it will be convenient to explain exactly what 
is meant by the two terms mauza, which is usually translated “ village,*^ 
and ynahaly of which the English equivalent is “ estate.” A mauza is defined' 
by Mr. Thomason as “a parcel or parcels of land having a separate name' 
in the revenue records and known limits,” and a ynahal as “ any parcel 
or parcels of land which may be separately assessed with the public revenue,, 
the whole property of the persons settled within the mahal being held hypo¬ 
thecated to Government for the sum assessed upon it.” There are twO’ 
elements in this definition, the separate assessment, and, where more than 
one person own the same estate, their joint responsibility for the payment ot 
its revenue. “Village” is not defined in the Land-Revenue Act, but the^ 
meaning of “ estate ” is explained to be “ any area— 

(a) for which a separate record of rights has been made, or 

(b) which has been separately assessed to land revenue, or would 

have been so assessed, if the land revenue had not been re¬ 
leased, compounded for, or redeemed, or 

(c) which the Local Government may, by general rule or special 

order, declare to be an estate. ”t 


The joint responsibility of all the landowners of an estate for its revenue- 
is provided for in section 61 of the Act. In practice it is rarely enforced- 
A rule made under clause (c) of the section quoted above declares “ all 
demarcated areas of uncultivated and forest land owned by Government ” 
to be estates.J 

A village, as a rule, consists of a single block of land. But occasionally 
the whole of its land does not lie in a ring fence, and some outlying fields^ 
are found mixed up with the lands of another village. 

124. The village and the estate generally identical.—Several 
estates may be included in a single village. This may be brought about 
by the process known in revenue rules as “ complete partition,” by which 


*Ati example of communal superior ownership is where the ala malika collect their due*, 
jointly from the adna nudiks and divide the proceeds according to fixed shares, or where theyr 
*re joint owners of the village waste. 

tAct XVn of 1887, section 3(1). 

{Land Revenue Rule 31. 
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•-any one or more of the coparceners in a village community is able to separate 
off his or their lands and form them into a separate estate. This has led 
to a great multiplication of estates in the United Provinces. But complete 
partition has always been discouraged in the Punjab and is in fact very 
rare. Section 110 of the Land-Eevenue Act provides that “ a partition 
.shall not, without the express consent of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, affect the joint liability of the land or of the landowners thereof 
for the revenue payable in respect of the land, or operate to create a new 
estate.'’ Hence in the Punjab “village” and “estate” are, as a rule, 
merely terms for the same property viewed under different aspects. Set¬ 
tlement Officers sometimes find it expedient to divide an existing village 
into two separate estates, but they must remember that they hgtve no power 
to do so of their own authority. On the other hand it is occasionally ad¬ 
visable to combine two estates into one. This also requires the sanction 
of the Financial Commissioner.* 


125* Definition of holding.—Holding is defined as ** a share or 
portion of an estate held by one landowner or jointly by two or more land¬ 
owners.”! 

126. The village co mm unity. —A village community is a body of 
proprietors who now or formerly owned part of the village lands in common, 
and who are jointly responsible for the payment of the revenue. As time 
goes on the tendency is for the area held in severalty 4o increase, but it is 
rare indeed to find a village, which was one of the communal type, in which 
there is no common property remaining. Joint responsibility has been 
made a prominent feature of village tenure by the British Government. 
Under native rule it did not exist when the State realized its dues by divi¬ 
sion of crop or by appraisement. Even when a cash assessment was made 
only a few leading members of the community became responsible and they 
generally occupied the position of revenue farmers in their dealings with the 
rest of the brotherhood. But joint responsibility occupies a far more 
prominent position in our codes than in our practice. 

127. Reluctance to admit strangers.—The members of the pro¬ 
prietary body in a true village community are often united by real or as¬ 
sumed ties of kinship. The admission of strangers into the brotherhood 
was always, in theory at least, a thing to be guarded against, and village 
customs in the matter of inheritance and pre-emption are founded on this 
feeling.J But under native rule the repugnance to admit strangers often 
yielded to the pressure of the Government demand, and outsiders were 
allowed to share in rights which had become burdens. The almost complete 
:freedom of trty^sfer for long enjoyed in practice under British rule had a 
still more disintegrating effect on village communities. As will appear 
in the sequel there are parts of the province where village communities 
of the above type never existed and others where the village organization 
has fallen into a very decayed condition. 


♦Financial Commissioner’s No. 6486, dated the 27th October 1904. 
tAct XVII of 1887, section 3 (3). 

JThe provisions regarding pre-emption in the Punjab Laws Act must not be accepted as a 
Ttrue^ representation of viUage custom. They have b^n superseded by those of Punjab Act 
JNo. lofl913. * 
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128. Division of villages into patties, &c.— Villages often cons^ 
of several main divisions known by various names such as taraj, paU%r 
or panay and these again are sometimes divided into smaller sections 
(thoks, thulasy do,). The lands of two pattis may be separate {chakbat) 
or intermixed (khetbat), and the proprietors of a patti may have common 
lands of their own and also a share in the general village common. 

129. The village panchayat and the headmen.—The affairs of the 
brotherhpod were formerly managed by an informal village council or 
panchayat. But this body was too numerous and loosely constructed to 
fittingly represent the community in its dealings with Government officials. 

A few of its leading members were, therefore, selected as headmen or Zaw- 
bardarSy and the appointment of headmen naturally came to be confined 
to particular families. From a revenue point of view the most important 
function of the headmen is to collect the revenue from the coparceners 
and pay it into the treasury. The special position assigned to the lambOiT^ 
dars and the action of our courts stripped the panchayat of its influence, 
and practically it has ceased to exist. The administration of the mdUbti 
or fund out of which the common expenses of the brotherhood are met is 
usually left in the hands of the headmen, but it is generally recognized 
that each member of the proprietary body has a right to demand an account 
•of its expenditure. 

130. Residents in village communities who arc not proprietors. 

An Indian village community of the communal type was, and to a consider¬ 
able extent is still, self-sufficing. Besides the land-owners it includes 
a nearly complete establishment of occupations and trades for enabling 
them to continue their collective life without assistance from any person 
or body external to thom.**t There are hereditary artizans and hereditary 
menials who perform offices considered unsuitable or degrading in the case 
of landowners. For these there is generally a customary rate of payment, 
which usually takes the shape of allowances of grain according to a fixed 
scale at time of harvest. Where the land was abundant and the proprie¬ 
tary body small outsiders might be voluntarily admitted as cultivators 
or forced upon the community by the action of State officials. In the latter 
case the landowners were fortunate if they could secure some small grain fee 
at harvest as an acknowledgment of their superior title. Besidents who 
are not landowners sometimes pay to the latter as a body or to their headmen 
petty fees periodically, or on special occasions such as marriages. The 
tendency of our administration and especially of our legal system has been 
to loosen the communal tie and to weaken the authority exorcised by the 
proprietary body over its individual members and over the other inhabitants 
of the village. 

131. The abadi.—The houses of the members of the brotherhood 
and of their dependents are usually built close together in some convenient 
part of the village. It may be noted that this inhabited site or ahadi is 
excluded from the operation of the Land-Eevenue Act “ except so far as 

♦Where the term taraf is used for the m&iu divisions, the sub-divisions are sometime* 
•called palUi3. 

fMaine's Village Communities in the East and West, 5th edition, page 125; 
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tnay bo necessary for the record, recovery, and administration of village 
cesses.”* The houses of the village menials are usually placed on the- 
outskirts of the ahadi, and those occupied by men of impure castes sometimes 
occupy a separate site or sites at a little distance from it. 

132. Degree to which separation of rights has occurred and rule 
determining the measure of right.—It is important to ascertain 
the extent to which the lands of a village community,'or, as it is sometimes 
called, a coparcenary estate, are still held in common, and also the rule* 
by which the measure of the rights and liabilities of the different share¬ 
holders and the division of the joint income are determined. Of the* 
former every degree is recognized from Complete commonalty to complete- 

’ severalty, but either extreme is rare. The rule which governs the measure 
of the rights of each member of the brotherhood is also far from uniform. 
The estate may be held in accordance with definite and well known cus- 
tomaiy shares or each man’s occupancy may be the measure of his interest- 
The customary shares may be expressed in various ways, as by parts of a 
rupee, or of some common land measure, or by ploughs. Thus the wdiole* 
estate may be regarded as consisting of twenty biswas or one bigha, of which 
each patti possesses so many biswas, and each individual shareholder so 
many biswas or biswa 71 sis.li 

133. Ancestral and ether custemary shares.—In an estate in 
which the bond of kinship uniting the different members of the brother¬ 
hood is a real one, a Settlement Officer, with a genealogical tree of the land 
owners before him, may be able to see that the shares are really ancestral 
or, in other words, (a) that the owners all claim descent from a common 
ancestor who is alleged to have founded the village, or (&) that the original 
division of the estate was determined by the relationship which its founders 
bore to a common ancestor, and in either case that the subsequent devolution 
of property has been in conformity with the rules of inheritance followed 
in the tribe to which the proprietors belong. Ancestral shares were des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Thomason as “legal,” as distinguished from “customary” 
lhares which was the term he applied to those which were definite, but not ap¬ 
parently based on kinship. The distinction is real but not very important,, 
and the contrast implied between “ legal ” and “ customary ” is unhappy.. 
Ancestral shares may never have existed or may no longer be traceable.. 
The first occupants of the village lands may have divided the property on a> 
scheme of shares based on each man’s ability to bring land under cultivation,., 
though the subsequent descent of property has been in accordance with the- 
ordinary rules of inheritance. The prevalence of a division on ploughs 
is probably an indication that this method of distributing the land was. 
common. 

134. Cases in which possession is the measure of right.—Againi 
no definite division by shares may ever have existed, and each man majr 
flimply have occupied as much land as he could manage. This will rarely 
if ever be found as an original feature of a communal village, but holdings* 

•Act xvn a! 1887, aection 4 (1). 

tShares should always be described in settlement records by the terms used by the owners,, 
and great care must be taken part that artificial complications are not introduced by Indiaxsi 
ivbcrdinateB. 
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of this sort may subsequently be clubbed together into coparcenary estates: 
by the action of Government officials. Or, where customary shares once 
prevailed, all use of them may have died out owing to the admission or 
intrusion of strangers into the brotherhood in troublous times or to other 
abuses. 

135. Official classification of village tenures —The recognition 
of these features of village tenures has led to an official classification 
of them which is neither complete nor of much practical value, but which 
requires notice as it is often referred to in settlement literature. 

Tenures are arranged under the following heads :— 


In the next few paragraphs free use is made of Mr. Barkley’s edition* 
of the Directions and of the excellent account of-Punjab tenures which he^ 
wrote for the Administration Eeport of 1872-73, and which is quoted im 
full on pages 626—631 of the 2nd volume of Mr. Baden Powell’s Land. 
Systems of British India. 

136. Zamindaii tenures. —Zamindari tenures of the landlord type’ 
or estates possessed in full proprietary right by a single owner require no* 
particular notice. Such tenures are not coparcenary. Zamindari tenures 
of the communal type are those in which the whole of the land is held and 
managed in common. Whatever land the owners cultivate themselves 
is occupied by them as tenants of the community. “ Their rights are 
regulated by their shares in the estate, both as regards the extent of the 
holdings they are entitled to cultivate and as regards the distribution of 
profits, and if the profits from land held by non-proprietary cultivators 
are not sufficient to pay the revenue and other charges, the balance would 
ordinarily be collected from the proprietors according to the same shares.” 

137. Confiuion in use of terms pattidari and bhaiachara.—Some 
confusion exists in the use of the words pattidari and bhaiachara. Thomason 
employed pattidari to include both, and bhaiachara, or ^custom of the 
brotherhood, means now something quite different from what it mean twhen 
first adopted as a revenue term. Pattidari was once applied only to estates 
held on ancestral shares, and villages in which other kinds of customary 
shares prevailed were called bhaia^ara. But in the Punjab bhaiachara is 
restricted to tenures in which possession has become the measure of right, 
and all villages held on ancestral or any other well known scheme of shares 
are classed as pattidari. It is not always safe to assume that pattidari 
has the same meaning in an Act of the Legislature as it has in revenue rules 
or instructions. 

IM. Pattidari tenures.—Perfect or complete pattidari tenures are 
those in which all the lands are divided and held in severalty by the different 
proprietors according to ancestral or other customary shares, each person 
managing his own lands and paying his fixed share of the revenue, while 

F 


(1) Zamindari 

(2) Pattidari 
(8) Bhaichara 


f (a) landlord (khahs). 

' \ (b) communal (mtishtaraka). 
f (a) perfect {mukammil). 

\ (b) imperfect {na-mukammil). 
j (a) perfect (mukammil) 

\(b) imperfect (na-mukammil). 
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all are jointly responsible in the event of any one shareholder being unable 
to fulfil his obligations to Government. Tenures of this class are very 
rare. Where they occur the right of pre-emption and joint responsibility 
are almost the only ties binding the members of the community together. 
Imperfect or incomplete pattidari tenures are those in which part of the, 
land is held in severalty and part on commonalty, and the interests of the 
landowners in both correspond to well-known customary shares. 

139. Bhaiacharfi tenures.—In perfect bh%iachara tenures all the 
lands are held in severalty, but customary shares, if they ever existed, 
have disappeared and each man’s holding, or rather the portion of the 
total revenue which he pays, has become the sole measure of his rights and 
liabilities. In a pattidari tenure the share regulates the revenue payable, 
in a bhaiwhara tenure the revenue payable regulates the share. All are 
jointly responsible if any individual shareholder becomes a defaulter. The 
tenure of inferior proprietors in villages in the south-west of the Punjab 
consisting of groups of wells, where the waste belongs to the superior owners, 
is technically of this class, but joint responsibility is rarely, if ever, enforced. 
An imperfect bhaiachara differs from a perfect bhaiachara estate in exactly 
the same way as an imperfect pattidari differs from a perfect pattidari 
•estate. 

140. Many estates cannot be placed in any one of these 
classes.—-It is often impossible to refer the tenure of a particular estate 
to any one of these classes, and a Settlement Officer must be on his guard 
against a tendency on the part of his subordinates to label a tenure by some 
familiar official term instead of carefully describing its actual incidents. 
One sub-division or patti may be pattidari, while another may be bhaiachara. 
In the case of the separate proprietary holdings possession may have become 
the sole measure of right, though the customary shares are not forgotten, 
and are recognized as governing rights in the common land and followed 
as the rule of partition when it comes to be divided. In our early settle¬ 
ments it was found that the people were sometimes willing to revert to the 
old customary shares even in the case of their separate holdings, but such a 
measure involves a disturbance of existing rights and can only be enforced 
with the consent of all concerned, which in these days would very rarely be 
obtainable. 

141. Different forms of tenure not permanent.—The different 
forms of tenure" described above are not in their nature permanent. An 
estate may easily pass from one class to another, the joint responsibility 
remaining intact. A landlord zamindari estate at once becomes a communal 
zamindari estate when the sole owner dies leaving several sons behind him. 
If they again effect a partition of any part of the joint property an imper* 
feet pattidari tenure results. But the commonest* of all changes is the passing 
of a pattidari into a bhaiachara tenure. As we have seen this may be caused 
by the exactions of a native government. Under our own rule the actual 
holdings may never have corresponded closely with the acknowledged 
shares, and, even if they did, the unequal improvement of different holdings 
and sales and mortgages of land to outsiders may have made the system 
of paying the revenue according to customary shares unsuitable. Accord¬ 
ingly when an estate is re-assessed\and the new demand is distributed over 
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Sioldings, the amount of cultivated land of different classes in each man's 
possession and not his ancestral or customary share is made the basis of 
ihe calculation of the revenue which he shall in future pay. Under these 
circumstances a bhaiachara tenure is at once created, and as a rule each set¬ 
tlement shows a large addition to the number of estates classed as bhaia^ 
chara. 

142. Malik kabza.—Owners are sometimes found in village communi¬ 
ties who do not belong to the brotherhood and are not sharers in the joint 
eights, .profits, and responsibilities of its members. Their proprietary 
title is a complete or undivided one, but it is confined to certain fields and 
does not include any share in the village waste. The name by which this 
tenure is officially known in the Punjab is milkiyat makbuza, and the holder 
of it is called malik kahza. These terms indicate that the interest of the 
proprietor is limited to the land actually in his own possession. This land 
he can let, mortgage, or sell as he pleases, and he is responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of its revenue. A familiar instance of this form of landholding is the 
right acquired by a Brahman, who receives a dohli or death-bed gift of a 
•email plot of land from a landowner. The tenure is also created whenever 
a landowner sella a part of his holding without the appurtenant share of 
^he village common land. The malik kabza tenure is common in the dis¬ 
tricts of Gujrat, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Attock and Hazara, where it was 
introduced at the first regular settlement under circumstances which will 
he described in a later paragraph. In some cases the status of malik kabza 
is combined with that of an inferior proprietor. The status of an assignee, 
or the heir of an assignee, who is recognized as owner of the plot which ^s, 
or was, held free of revenue, subject to the payment of a proprietary fee m 
recognition of the superior title of the village community, is of this des¬ 
cription (see paragraphs 182—185). This mixed form of tenure is com¬ 
mon in the Jhelum district.* 

143. Superior and inferior owners —Where the proprietary 
right is divided the superior owner is known in settlement literature as 
ala malik or talukdar, and the inferior owner as adna malik. The local 
names given to these tenures are not uniform. Thus in the Cis-Sutlej 
tract the superior owner is called biswadar, and the inferior zamindar. In 
the South-Western Punjab the latter title is appropriated by the superior 
owner, and the inferior proprietor is commonly described as chakdar. In 
eases of divided ownership the proprietary profits are shared between the 
two classes who have an interest in the soil. Occupancy tenants holding 
as privileged rents are in possession of a part of the proprietary right, but 
they differ from inferior owners inasmuch as their rents are within certain 
limits and under certain circumstances liable to enhancement, and their 
rights of transfer are subject to limitations based on the superior rights 
of another person, who is recognized as landlord. 

144. Usual policy to make the settlement with the inferior pro^ 
^prietor.—^As the greater part of the profits of landowning in India 
is derived from the limitation of the Government demand by the British 
government, the question of the persons with whom settlement should be 


f2 


♦See paragraph 178. 
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made was, where the proprietaix lig&tl wa^ divided,- a matter of greah- 
IHractical importance. In the Punjab, following the precedent of the Unitedi 
Provinces, it was almost invariably decided in favour of the inferior pro¬ 
prietor, the claim of the superior owner to a share of the crop being com-- 
muted into a moderate sum levied as a surcharge upon the revenue and cal¬ 
culated at a small percentage on its amount. The general effect was that 
the benefit of the action of the State in limiting itB< claim against the pro-- 
duce accrued almost entirely to the conununities which we found in actual 
cultivating possession of the land. This policy represents the extreme 
reboimd from that which in Lower Bengal, where the village system had 
broken down before annexation, transformed the revenue collectors of the 
Moghal Government into great landowners without affording at the same 
time any adequate protection to the cultivators. In any case in which the- 
superior proprietor still continues to receive dues in hind these may be 
conunuted by the Collector into a fixed percentage of the land revenue on 
the application of both landowners, or, with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government, on the application of either of them (section 146 of 
Act XVII of 1887). There are few, if any, cases now remaining iri the 
Punjab in which the question with whom settlement should be made haS' 
not been decided. The Financial Commissioner has power to declare 
“ by rule or by special order in each case ” whether tt^ superior or the 
inferior landowners shall be liable, or whether both shall be liable, and if 
so, in what proportions,* and he has framed a role providing that, in the 
absence of any special order to the contrary, the inferior landowners shall be 
Uable.t 

145. Causes from which talukdari rights have sprung.—The 

circumstances from which talukdari rights have sprung are very various.- 
In a good many cases the superior owners are the descendants of persons 
who once exercised political sway or enjoyed a lordship over the soil, from- 
which they were ousted during the dominion of the Sikhs,- though they 
managed to collect at harvest with greater or less regularity some small 
proprietary fee, such as a ser in every maund of the produce (semani), 
from the persons in actual possession of the land. In other oases the con¬ 
nection of the ancestors of the present talukadars with the land was in its 
origin purely official. They were revenue farmers or jagirdars who enjoyed 
under native rule large rights of management, which grew into rights of 
property. These two sources of talukdari right were often united in a singls 
individual. 

146. Rights of uferior proprietors sometimes do not extend 
to the waste.—The rights of the inferior proprietors sometimes extend 
over the whole estate, including the waste. In other cases they are con¬ 
fined to the separate holdings, and the waste is at the disposal of the talukdar 
subject to certain rights of user enjoyed by the village community. In 
the latter case the rights of the inferior proprietors are not very different 
from those of the malik kahza described in paragraph 142, and his liabilities 
are not in practice much greater. 


♦Act XVII of 1887, section 61 (1) {b). 
fLand Revenue RuJe 51. 
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147. IKiwton cflF fhe Punjab and North**West Frontier Province 
^th reference to tenures into five tracts.— In a discussion of land 
i;enures the province may-be roughly divided into five tracts— 

(1) The plains of the Eastern and Central Punjab. 

(2) The Himadayan tract to the north of these plains in so far as 

it is British territory, 

(3) The Pathan tract lying mainly beyond the Indus and comprising 

the districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail 

Khan. 

(4) The South-Western Punjab, 

(5) The North-Western Punjab and Hazara, embracing the districts 

of Jhdum, Attock, Eawalpindi, Gujrat, and Hazara. 

It must not be supposed that definite limits can be assigned to divisions 
of this sort. Tenures do not adjust themselves to geographical, and still 
less to administrative, boundaries. All that is implied is that there are broad 
distinctions in tho tenures characteristic of these different parts of the 
province, and typical forms can generally be recognized which were pro¬ 
bably once more widely spread than they are at present. 

L—Tenures of the Plains of the Eastern and Central Punjab. 

148. The plains of the Eastern and Central Punjab.— The dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the first division is the prevalence of well organized 
village communities. The general features of these bodies have already 
'been described. They are found in their purest form in the south-east 
of the province, and here it will generally be found that the proprietary 
body in each estate or main sub-division of an estate claiifi to be kinsfolk, 
and that ancestral shares or some other definite measure of right, such as 
ploughs, is, or at least in comparatively recent times was, recognized.* 
In the north-west of this division the communities were often much less 
liomogeneous, and, whatever may have been the original form of land- 
Tholding, the rule of our predecessors had created a state of things in which 
the land in each man’s possession had to be recognized as the measure of 
his liabilities, and also of his right in any common property or profits. 
Talukdari tenures are not common in the districts of the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. The curious survival of the primitive custom of a periodical re¬ 
distribution of land in some estates in the Gurgaon district is alluded to in 
the 158th paragraph. 

II .— Tenures of Kangra and Simla. 

149* * Source of information as to tenures of Kangra and Simla*— 

When we pass from the plains to the hill country which bounds them on the 
north a very marked change of tenures is apparent. The best account of 
the hill tenures is to be found in Sir James Lyall’s Kangra Settlement 
Eeport, of which very free use has been made in the following para* 
-graphs. 

ISO. Absence of real village communities. —In the hills no vil- 
Sage communities in the proper sense exist. Historical causes can be 

*TM8 does not apply to the Hissir di^triot, a part of which was within oompasativel J 
ireoent times a wild tract occupied by a sparse and shifting population of graziers and 
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plausibly assigned for this peculiarity, but in any case the physical nature^ 
of the country by itself would have prevented the growth of compact groups^, 
each holding a well defined area of arable smd pasture land.* The villages* 
recognized in our records are artificial collocations of hamlets or holdings’ 
corresponding with the tappas or circuits which the hill Eajas formed for 
the sake of fiscal convenience and each of which they put in charge of a 
single manager. The individuals in possession of these grouped holdings' 
are united by no real or pretended bond of relationship.^ 

151. The Raja also the landlord.— ** Each Eaja was the lanaiord 
of the whole of his raj or principality, not merely in the degree in which 
everywhere in India the State is in one sense the landlord, but in a clearer 

and stronger degree.Each principality was a single estate divided 

for management into a certain number of circuits. .... .The waste 

lands, great and small, were the Eaja’s waste, the arable lands were made- 
up of the separate holdings of his tenants.”*! 

152. Titles derived from deeds of grant given by the Kaja. 

Every holder of land derived his title from a patta or deed of grant given to 
himself or his ancestor by the Eaja which assigned to him “ certain specified 

fields or culturable plots.He called his right a uarisi or inheritance^ 

not a maliki or lordship.”J The waris had a permanent title in his Imlding 
In the state of society which existed when our hill tracts were still ruled by*' 
Eajput^ chiefs legal rights do not exist, but popular feeling distinguishes 
clearly between what a ruler ought and what he ought not to do. “ A 
good Eaja never evicted an old cultivator without a very strong cause 

.but there was no protection against a bad Eaja for a cultivator 

of humble position, though a strong family of good caste or social standing* 

had little to fear.The rent due from the holder of each field was> 

payable direct to the Eaja. 

The agents who collected these dues and rents frem the wazir down to- 
the village headman were the Eaja’s servants appointed and paid directly 
by himself. 

153. Rights of user in the ivaste.—As regards the waste the land¬ 
holders had merely rights of user which were not measured by the amount 
of land in their possession and were in fact shared by residents in the same* 
tappa who had no land at all. Grazing fees were exacted frem all alike.. 
The cattle were not confined within the limits of the particular tappa in 
which their owner lived. The rights of the landholder were not allowed 
to interfere with the power of the Eaja to make allotments to new culti- 
vators out of the waste, and there was no real difference between the title- 
of the oldest and that of the latest grantee. There were often indeed certain 
hayfields near the cultivated holdings which landholders enclosed during’ 

•Kangra Settlement Report, paragraph 26. 

fKangra Settlement Report, paragraph 25. 

tKangra Settlemtmt Report, p^agraph 20. It aeema doubtful whether the use of^ 
the term waHai rather than maliki has the significance here ascribed to it. Warm is used* 
to dmte proprietary right in parts of the country where ^ese hill tenures do not prevail (see^ 
OLg., Oaptain Maokei^*s Settlement Report of Qujrat, paragraphs 169,170 and mndreih*o 
fiettloiimt Report of Jhelum, paragraph 250). 

{Kangra Settlement Report, paragraphs 20 and 25. 
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parts of the year, and a grant of land to an outsider from these would have 
been looked upon as an act of tyranny on the part of the Baja. Exclusive 
rights of user were granted to shepherds in particular runs during a portion 
of each year, and these men were often not even subjects of the Baja, but 
merely drove their flocks into his territory for convenience of pasturage at 
particular seasons. Portions of the waste were also set apart as shooting 
preserves for the Raja. 

154. . Effect on tenures of the first regular settlement. —The 

Sikhs drove the hill Rajas of Kangra into exile or degraded them into 
mere jagirdars, and the British Government, when it took over the country^ 
did not restore them to their old position. The first regular settlement 
was made in 1^^50-52, and its effect on tenures is a curious example of the 
extent to which oflicipP in defining tenures are apt to mould them after 
some familiar model. The Settlement Officer had a competent knowledge 
of the facts with which he was dealing, but the only settlements with which 
he was acquainted wore village settlements, and his native staff knew the 
procedure of the United Provinces and nothing else. “ If Mr. Barnes- 
had adapted his settlement forms and proceedings to the system of assess¬ 
ment and form of tenure which he found existing in Kangra, he would have 
made a kind of raiya'wari settlement wilh each family for its holding of 
cultivat (1 land and patches of appropriated waste, leaving all the unen¬ 
closed wast s.... .the property of the State subject to the rights 

of common belonging by custom to the landholders and others. 

What he did was to apply to the hill circuit, with slight alteration, the 

terms and forms wl icb are in use for an estate.of the kind 

known.as a hhaiachara mahaV* In Kangra proper the waste 

of each village had definite boundaries assigned to it and became the shamilat 
deh, though the r’gh^s of Government in valuable trees were reserved. 
Some miscella neous items of rent or revenue, and notably the rent of new 
cultivation in the waste which properly belonged to the State, were made 
over to the new communities, and the principle of joint responsibility for 
the Government demand was introduced. Experience has shown that 
anything like a real village assessment is in a large part of Kangra impos¬ 
sible. Each holding has to be dealt with separately and the principle of 
joint responsibility would break down if it were translated into practice.. 
In Kulu, whether by accident or design, the rights of the State in the waste 
have been more fully preserved. 

155. Talukdari rights in Kangra.—In some c&se^ jagirdars in Kangra. 
who are representatives of old ruling families enjoy talukdari rights. These* 
as regards cultivated holdings have been commuted into a percentage of 
the land revenue, but the rights enjoyed over the waste are sometimes very 
considerable.f 

III .— Pathan Tenures. 

156. Source of information as to Pathan tenures.— The settle¬ 
ments of the Pathan tribes in the country to the east of the Suleiman Hills' 

^Kangra Settlement Report, paragraph 27. 

tOompare with the above the aoooiint of the temires of the Simia district in Colonel Waoe’a 
JSattlement Repc^. An account of the cnrioiis Mongolian tenures in Spiti will be found in para* 
graph 12 of Mr. Diack’s Settlement Report of Kulu* . 
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began perhaps 1,200 years ago and have continued dowi to our own time. 
The^ tollowing account of Pathan tenures is largaly drawn from Captain 
Hastings’ Settlement Report of Peshawar. But forms of landholding of 
the same general type in different stages of development are common in 
the other districts occupied by Pathan tribes. 

157. Partition of a newly occupied tract.— When a trict was 
occupied by an invading tribe a partition took place. The lot of each 
main sub-division of a tribe was sometimes called a tap'pj and described as its 
daftavy the individual proprietors being known as daftaris. Where circum¬ 
stances required it, the lot was divided into vands according to the nature 
of the soil, facilities for irrigation, &c., and the number of hakhras or shares, 
which was to be the basis of division was calculated, one being often allotted 
to each man, woman and child. Each share properly included an allot¬ 
ment from mohmnd or at least from each kind of Ian 1. so that a man’s pos¬ 
sessions might be a good deal scattered.* But the whole or the main portion 
of the property of a sub-section (khel) of a tribe usually consisted of a single 
block of land, in the middle of which it built a village called after its name. 
The block was divided into vands, so that all might share a ike. The maliks 
or leading men, and even the khan or chief, got no more than any one else 
in the division, but the latter sometimes received cartain lands, as seri or a 
free gift from the tribe. 

158. Ve*h or periodical re distribution. —To secure a continu¬ 

ance of the original equality of conditions, it was castomary to make a 
vesh or re-distribution of the land by lot at fixed intervals, if a majority 
of the community so desired. It is said that in Peshawar the custom 
originally extended to an exchange of tappasy but in thi-^ form it has been 
very long dead. Inside tappas it lasted, however, down to a recent period, 
and involved the transfer of whole villages, including the inhabited site, 
and not only the exchange inside villages of the ka^dis or sub-divisions, 
or of individual holdings. Vesh is destined to disappear, but it was still 
enforced in one form or another in some Pathan tracts in the frontier dis¬ 
tricts when they were first settled.f In carrying it out the recognized 
shares were in same places those adopted in the original partition, in others 
every male, old and young, got an equal portion.^ In Marwat a fresh 
calculation of shares took place, one being allotted to each man, woman 
and child. This was known as khula or mauth We became ac¬ 

quainted with Pathan tenures at a stage of their development whan “ shifting 
severalty” still prevailed. But every one with even a slight knowledge 
of the history of Indian and European forms of landholding knows that a 
periodical re-distribution of land is a common incident of primitive tenures. 
It still exists under the name of panapalai in some of the villages of the 


^ * Tucker’s S^ttlomant Rapjrfc of Djra Ismail Khan, paragraph 320. 

t lu PesTiiwar vesh now appears to ba extinct, but in his Settlement Report Sir Louis 
Djkn3 notes that periodical distribution or vesh of the areas and even of the houses held by 
each clan over the existing adult males still prevails in Boner where the last veeA was made in 
1891 (Dane*8 Settlement Repl&rt of Peshawar, paragraph 20). 

X Tucker's Settlement Report of Dera Ismail Khan, paragrajdi 267. 

§ Thorburn's Settlement Report of Bannu, paragraph 136. 
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<}urgaon district.? The true panapalat or the exchange of whole pana8 
or sub-divisions of estates is confined to some villages in the Eewari tahsil- 
But the custom of periodical re-distribution of wells is also found in the 
district. It would be a mistake to suppose that a careful partition of the 
kind described above invariably took place among Pathans. In a rough 
country where the land was of little value each family was allowed to 
appropriate all it could manage-f 

159. .Dependents of Pathau tribes. —A Pathan village did not 
consist wholly of pro;)rietors. There were dependent cultivators known as 
fakirsf and also village servants and artizan\ P>oth classes held land 
free of charge in return for S3rvic0 in peace and wir lo the (hjtris, Hamlets 
(handas) were established on the outskirts of the tappas, and occupied largely 
by malatars (loin-girders) or hamsayas who held land on condition of repel* 
ling raids on the territory o*^ the tribe under whose shade {sayi) they sat, 
and assisting in making raids on its rivals, but were free from any obliga¬ 
tion to render the ordinary village service exacted from fakirs, menials and 
artizans. 


160. Shares in laud and shares in water.— The original division 
by shares tended in course of time to break down, especially as regards un¬ 
irrigated lands. It is natural that each man should strive to keep the 
fields he has himself reel limed from the waste, and once he has become res¬ 
ponsible for the revenue assessed upon them, the old exact partition by shares 
is at an end. It is more fullv preserved in the case of lands irrigated from 
springs and canal cuts, and the water itself is usually carefully divided in 
accordance with apcostral, or at least ancienr, shares. In an arid tract rights 
in water are more valued tljan rights in the soil. Wliere cultivation depended 
on irrigation the partition of the countrv oetAveon the main sub-divisions 
of a tribe might be made by the method already described, while the further 
division among sub-sections might depend on the amount of canal excavation 
performed.J AVhere the supply is abundant the pressure of the demands of 
native Governments has sometimes led to a levelling up as regards rights 
in water, the tribesmen and their dependants giving labour and taking 
water on equal terms ; where it is scanty, the old proprietary shares were 
more tenaciouslv upheld, and the soil and the water are distinct properties, 
which are bought and sold separatelv.^ 

161. Daftris’ mams. —The Governments which preceded our own often 
gave^the whole body of the daffris or the maliks a considerable share of the 
ruler s portion, or the lands near the village site, which, probably represented 
the original holdings of the daftris, were exemnted altogether (inam hawaiah 
daftaria1),\\ . ^ j 


162. Encroachment on rights by the khans. —His personal energy 
and prowess, thu favour of the ruler or the official position he had acquired as 

*Canmng*8 Sattloraent Report of Gurgaon, paragraph 117. Compare the account 
Of tft© raw»-6tt<t system of tenure iu a few of the riverain estates of Sialkot, in paragraph 133 
of Ca^in Dunlop Smithes Settlement Report of that district. 

_ tTuoker's Settlemnt Report of Kohat, paragraph 189; Thotburn’s Sattlement Report of 
JDannu, paragraph 144. ^ 

tThorbum’s Settlement Report of Bannu, paragraph 128. 

S IMtto ditto, paragraphs-1^, 105. 


I tf -X. . paragraphs- 105. 

If Hastmgs Settlement Report of Peshawar, paragraphs. 384 and 388. 
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a revenne farmer or jagirdar, often enabled a. khan to ar;sert large rights iir 
the unoccupied waste included within the bounds of a sub-section of a tribe,. 
and enjoyed for common purposes of pasturage, &c. In some cases the pri¬ 
mitive tribal division was entirely overborn^, by the power of the khon, the 
latter becoming virtually owner of the whole of the land. He would have 
betn condemned by the voice of the countryside had ho turned out a tribes¬ 
man from the land he actually held or debarred him from grazing cattle in: 
the waste, so long as he bore arms in war, paid the customary cesses, and 
rendered the customary services. But all the fields which he could not cul¬ 
tivate were at the khan's disposal, as was the land of tribesmen who left the 
country or died childless, and he could grant it on allotments out of the 
waste as sm to men who helped him with their swords or their prayers. 
These gifts were irrevocable so long as the service was duly rendered, but 
there were other grants, especially to cadets of his own family, which were* 
held during the khan's pleasure.* The similarity of the tenures thus develop¬ 
ed to the hill tenures describt^d in paragraphs 150 —155 is striking. 

163* Tenures in independent territory to the north of the 
Peshawar district. —It is interesting to compare the above with an account 
of the tenures in Lir, Swat, Bajaur and Utman Khel written by Sir A. 
H. McMahon, in 1901 :— 

“ Owing to their greater isolation the people of this country have main¬ 
tained the primitive form of their land tenure in its original simplicity. 
Here also the portion of each main sub division of a tiibe is called a tappa 
and described as its claftar. Each tappa is sub-divided 4jy division (vesh) 
between the sub-sections (khel) of the sub-division, and then again in each 
khel into shares for each individual. A man possessing any share, however 
small, of the land composing a dafiar is called a dajiri. Such is the importance 
attached to the status of dajtri that a man who ceases to be a daftri is no 
longer entitled to the name Pathan, and becomes a, fakir with no voice in vil¬ 
lage or tribal councils.^’ 

. “ Individual shares bakhra or brakha are calculated in multiples and' 
fractions of some recognized unit of measurement, known diversely in each 
locality as pvcha, nimkai, tirao, pao, rupiya, paisa, tura, or ghwaye. Lands 
of various kinds are here also distinguished one from the other as vands 
bearing different names, and a daftri's individual share of land may include 
bits in several vands. Portions of land in the share of land belonging to a 
sub-section or village'are sometimes excluded from further sub-division and 
allotted to Khans and sometimes to members of the religious fraternity,, 
such as Mullahs, Saiyyids, Mians, Akhundzadas and Sahibzadas. These 
lands are called seri. “ Those given to the priestly class are generally lands 
on the border between two villages, disputed lands, and lands which for some 
reason or other are difficult to hold by other than those whose religious status- 
enables them to hold them in peace and at the same time form useful buffers 
for the rest of the community. I might mention here that the inheritance 
of shares of daftar follow as a rule the system of ehmdavand, and very sel¬ 
dom that of pagvand.'* 

*Wace’8 Beport on Settlenent of tbe Agror Valley. Compare Captain Lmgh’a Settlement.. 
Report of the Barak Tappa in UieKohat district. 
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“ The system of periodical redistribution of lands in these countriesi 
is (except in Sam Eanizai as hereafter described) universal. Eedistributioa 
takes place at fixed intervals which vary in each locality from 5 to 10, 15 
and 20 years. This redistribution called in some localities kJiusanve, in others 
veshy extends to the exchange of whole tappas as well as to the redistribution 
of the general shares of dajtaris. The redistribution of tappas, is, ar 
might be imagined, the source of serious dispute. Heavy fighting is at the 
present moment (February 1901) taking place over the khmanve of the 
tappas of sub-divisions of the Bahozai tribe in Upper Swat, the object of 
which, after a long period of 25 years without redistribution, is to give the 
other sub-divisions of the tribe a turn in the possession of Mingaora, not only 
one of the strongest and most important villages in Upper Swat, but a place- 
whose position on the main trade routes gives it a heavy income from tolls. 
Seri. lands are excluded from redistribution of other lands within a tappet* 
The system of fresh calculation of shares at time of vesh called Wiula vesh 
is not followed in Uir, Swat, or Bajaiir. As far as we know lands have always 
since the occupation of this country by Pathans been carefully divided and 
never appropriated by families indiscriminately.’' 

** The description given in paragraph 159 of a Pathan village in former 
times applies verbatim to present conditions obtaining in most villages of 
this country. With however the increase of peace and order in this country,, 
especially Lower Swat, the need for armed retainers, malatars, is decreasing. 
In some cases bandos w^hich in the past were wholly occupied by malatars, 
have been reappropriated by the landlords. Sam Eanizai, which up to 
some years ago was the property of the Ghar Eanizai of the Swat valley, was 
largely occupied by bandar of malatars and cultivating tenants. Theffe sud¬ 
denly announced their independence and succeeded moreover in maintaining 
it until our occupation of the countiy, whereupon it has become permaneiit.- 
In this tract only is the system of periodical redistribution of lands non-exis¬ 
tent.” 

” There are up to the present no signs of any breaking up in this country 
of the original division of shares in lands whether irrigated or unirrigated.- 
Owing to the pernicious system of redistribution of lands no change has- 
occurred in their original condition. Lands which might without difficulty 
be irrigated by new water channels remain unirrigated, for what Patham 
will do a stroke of work for the benefit of his successor ? Why should he 
make water channels’ ? Why should he plant trees or make orchards for 
some one else to enjoy at the next vesh ? The lands remaining the same, the* 
old division of shares remains the same. 


The only lands which show signs of improvement, and on which more- 
than ordinary care is devoted are seri lands not liable to redistribution.” 

** A portion of the village or tribal lands is of^ set apart for theen*- 
joyment of the village or tribal jirga who manage alrmatters connected with 
the commumtj. These lands are treated as seri lands. On the supersession^ 
periodically of the jirga in office by the jirga of the faction in oppositiom 
these lands change hands. 
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In Dir and Bajaur where individual chiefs^ such as Umra Khan, the 
T^awab of Dir, and the Khan of Nawagai, have gained greater power, certain 
1 ands have at times been handed over by them in free gift for services rendered. 
Such gifts have not however interfered with the interior distribution of the 
shares composing the daftar or daftars concerned, but it has of course led in 
some cases to the absorption by the Khan of sen lands, etc., as opportu- 
tiities offered.” 

164. Pathan tenures pass into ordinary village and talukdari 
tenures. —It is easy to see how tenures of the kind described above might ‘ 
pass in a period of enforced peace into forms of property not widely different 
from the ordinary village community and talukdari tenures, and that this 
process might be hastened by the tendency of officials to mould tenures into 
shares with which they are already familiar. As a matter of fact the develop¬ 
ment hf rights in land on the North-West Frontier has been to a considerable 
extent on these lines. 

IV.—Tenures of South-Western Punjab. 

165. True village communities rare in S.-W. Punjab. —The 

rarity of true village communities, which we have noted as a feature of the 
land tenures of the hills, is reproduced under entirely different physical 
conditions in the arid plains of the South-Western Punjab. Here the climate 
by itself is enough to account for the prevalence of holdings in severalty. 
The rainfall is extremely scanty, and outside the river valleys the country 
was once, and to a considerable extent still is, a grazing ground for sheep and a 
browsing ground for goats and camels. These animals have to wander over 
wide tracts in search of food. Some limits were no doubt recognized within 
which the cattle of this or that clan grazed, but it would not have profited 
smaller groups to appropriate or have assigned to them allotments of waste 
on consideration of being excluded from the remainder. Hence one of the 
most essential features of the village tenure, the common waste, could not 
exist. The nature of the cultivation also opposed insurmountable obstacles 
to the growth of a village system. Tillage is very largely dependent on the 
provision of artificial means of irrigation, and true barani cultivation is 
practically unknown. In the uplands the scattered wells are deep and 
costly. Even in the wide river valleys w^ells are required to supplement 
the flood water which is led on to the lands through artificial channels. 
The unit of property is the well, or, in the lands adjacent to hill torrents, 
the large embanked field or band. The well holding is known as “ chah ” 
or ” paitif* and even where no well actually exists the holding is often as¬ 
sumed to be a well estate, and is called a ” banjari well ” or a “ patti 
How purely artificial the ” estate ” is in Dera Ghazi Khan may be judged by 
the following extract from Mr. Diack’s Gazetteer of that district:— 

The village is a fortuitous aggregation of independent units. The 
units in the Sind tract are wells, i.e., the well and the land irrigated by 
it; or even, not unfrequently, a compact holding, though no well may 
exist in it; in the Pachadh the unit is the area included within one 
irrigation embankment, and hence known as b, hand or embankment. 
Several of these wells or embankments as the case may be, are 
ooUectively called a village, and are looked upon from an administrative 
point of view as forming one eommunity; but they are not, properly speakings 



sub-divisions of a village, but a series of proprietary units not really in any' 
way knit together but thrown into association either by the necessity for 
mutual protection, or, still more often, by the accident of having been in¬ 
cluded for administrative purposes within a common village boundary,- 
and now maintaining that association simply as the result of the revenua 
system of the country. 


In the Pachadh wide tracts belong to the members of the same tribe,, 
but even here the lands of each village are said to have been parcelled out to 
the members of the tribe by the tumandar when the tribe first settled in the 
plains ; and each member of the tribe has held his land ever since in complete 
independence. This view of the formation of villages in the district is amply 
borne out by the absence of village common, even in Pachadh villages held by 
families belonging to one tribe. In the Punjab proper, it is most exceptional 
to find a village in which some land, or some right connected with a portion 
of land, does not constitute a property common to the whole body of village* 
sharers. Here there is no trace of any such relic of ancient community of 
property to be found from end to end of the district.*’* 

166. Attempt to introduce the village tenure in Multan.— 

At the first settlement of Multan communal tenures were introduced, though 
the Commissioner, Colonel Hamilton, urged that they were quite unsuitable. 
A considerable part of the waste was treated as Government property, 
but with this exception, the whole country was divided into villages or 
mauzas which were generally of a very artificial character. In some parts, 
however, not a few estates are to be found in which the landowners are all, or 
nearly all of one stock, and in such cases a communal tenure is not markedly 
unsuitable, though the cohesion between the shareholders is much weaker 
than in the Eastern or Central Punjab. But generally the village system was 
forcibly engrafted on a form of property with which it was incompatible. 
An estate was often a mere group of scattered wells with the addition of a 
large block of the surrounding waste, which was declared to be the common 
property of the well-owners. The assumption of joint responsibility was 
absurd as regards estates consisting of collocations of upland wells, and both* 
in assessing and collecting the revenue has practically been abandoned. Even 
in the riverain tracts it was unworkable owing to the shifting character of the 
floods, but here it disappeared with the introduction of the fluctuating system 
of assessment. 

167. Division of proprietary rigb between two classes. Su«« 
perior proprietors or zamindars* —A widespread, though far less universal,, 
feature of land-holding in the South-Western Punjab is the recognition of 
two distinct classes having separate proprietary interests in the soil. The 
existence of certain dominant families and clans enjoying an admitted social 
superiority over the larger body of men of very miscellaneous castes, who 
cultivate the greater part of the land, is noticeable. The overlordship of 
the soil, which, whatever its actual or^n in each case, was the adjunct of 
this social rank, was here less completely overborne by the levelling effects 
of Sikh rule than in Jhelum or Bawalpindi (see paragraph 174), and was in. 


*Dera Ghazi Khan GazeUeer, pages 76-77. 
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j'gome cases recognized in our early settlements, and in others survived 
-without distinct recognition. An excellent account of the tenure referred 
to above was given by Mr. O’Brien in the sixth chapter of his Settlement 
Eeport of Muzaffargarh. 

“ At the head of the agricultural system is a large body of what are 
now called superior proprietors. Most of these are descendants of tribes 
who came here for grazing at a time when the country was depopulated. 
With or without the leave of the Government of the time being, they occupied 

tracts, the boundaries of which were not very clearly defined. Other 

superior proprietors are the descendants ot jagirdars and former governors 
or officials who lost their position in troubled times, but were able to retain 
a right to a small grain fee in the tract over which they once exercised power. 

Others are the descendants of . holy men who formerly held 

land free of revenue, but whose rights have been circumscribed by successive 
Kjovernments. The superior proprietors above described were from the first 
in the habit of introducing settlers to till the lands, but the great develop¬ 
ment of the settler class was due to Diwan Sawan Mai. When he took the 
farm of the revenues of this district from Eanjit Singh, he saw at once that 
cultivation could not be restored or increased by the representatives of former 
governors, holy men, broken down jagirdars j and loosely connected tribes, 
whom he found in nominal possession of the lands. He, therefore, encouraged 
strangers and Hindu capitalists to sink wells, dig canals, and cultivate the 
lands of the nominal owners. At the same time he secured to the latter a 
share of the produce, generally half a ser in each maund by weight, or one 
.pai in each path (jV^h) where the crops were divided by measure. In some 
cases the old proprietors were strong enough to levy an institution fee, when 
a settler was located on their lands. In this way two distinct classes of 
proprietors were formed :— 

(1) The old possessors who were known as zamindars and makaddimSf 

and in modern official language malikan ’ala and tahikdars. 

(2) The settlers, formerly called riaya and chakdars, and now gene¬ 

rally malikan adnan. The chakdar was so called from the 
wooden frame on which the masonry cylinder of a well is 
built. The name was meant to express that the chakdar 
had acquired his rights in the land by his having sunk the 
well. For this reason he was also called the silhdar or owner 
of the bricks of the well.”* 

The superior proprietary right had sometimes a different origin from that 
described above. Writing of Multan Mr. Maolagan remarked— 

” We have seen how outsiders were introduced, either by the zamindar 
himself or by the State, and how they had to pay hakk zarmndarL But 
it often happened when the zamindari family was numerous, and their land 
limited, that no outsiders were introduced. The various members of the 
family divided the lands amongst themselves, or, as was more commonly 
the case, each man brought what he could under cultivation without regard 

♦Muzaflfargarh Settlement Keport, Chapter VI, paragraph 17. The derivation given to the 
word chakdar seems to be incorrect (eee paragraph 168). As to aUhdar compare page 79 of the 
Pera Qhazi Khan Gasetteer. 
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to any regular shares. Each became full proprietor of his own holding, but 
lie had to pay half a ser in the maund as hakk zamindari or mukaddvm 
•to the head of the family. Sometimes, however, where the head was weak, 
or there was a dispute, the due was not levied. There can be little doubt 
that the zamindari and mukaddimi are one and the same due, that the original 
form was the mukoMimiy and that this was somewhat the same as our 
iamhardar's fee. Indeed, this is admitted by most men who are not directly 
interested in maintaining the contrary. This due would originally be collected 
by the headman from all the proprietors, but when the number of outsiders 
became sufficiently great to give the headman a fair income from them 
•alone, he would cease to collect from the proprietors of his own tribe. He 
would also do so when he was weak and required their support, for instance, 
when a young man wished to succeed his father to the exclusion of a richer 
or more powerful uncle, and in extreme cases he would promise not only to 
'exempt his kinsmen, but even to divide amongst them the due collected 
from others. When this last practice has become firmly established, the 
due has ceased to be a miikaddimi or headman’s fee ; it has become the pro¬ 
perty of a whole family or zamindari hakk, and the family speak of themselves 
as zamindars or 'ala maliks in distinction to the settlers of other tribes, who 
are adna maliks or chakdars,"'^ 

168, Inferior proprietors or chakdars. —The best account of the 
»chakdar or inferior proprietor of the South-Western Punjab is to be found in 
the Multan Gazetteer (pages 170-171)— 

“ The settlers introduced by the State, or by the zamindar himself, into 
a zamindar's village, are known as chakdars. The name is also applied to 
those proprietors of the zamindar's tribe who have continued to pay the 
hakk zamindari or mukaddimi to their chief or chief’s family, and it is some¬ 
times even extended to settlers who have sunk wells under direct permission 
•of the State in tracts where there has never been any one to claim a zamindari 
due. Thus when Diwan Sawan Mai made his new canal, the Diwanwah, 
through the Mails! bar, he gave direct grants to settlers, proclaiming at the 
5ame time that if any one could establish a claim to zamindari it should 
be allowed ; no such claim was established, but still the settlers were generally 
described as chakdars. The supposed connection of the name with the wood¬ 
work of the wellf and the payment of the zamindari gave rise to the idea that 
the chakdar owned the well only ; in fact that he was a capitalist who had 
♦sunk a well for the zamindar who remained the true owner of the soil, and 
oould buy out the chakdar on repaying him the money expended. This idea 
was still further encouraged by the fact that the chakda/r sometimes did not 
'Cultivate himself , but let his well to tenants, and it occasionally happened that 
the tenant was one of the old zamindars. There was consequently rather a 
tendency at the commencement of our summary settlements to regard 
the chakdar as an interloper who, by the power of money, was busting the 
old family from its original rights. But this was quite a mistake : the chakdm 
whether he got his title from the zamindar direoi ox through the State, always 
held his land in full proprietary right, subject only to the payment ot a quit 

^Multan Gazetteer, pages 168-169. 

fMr. Maolagan points out that the wood-work of the well in Multan is never known as 
iC hak, which is the term applied to the plot of land round the well. 
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rent in the shape of the hakk zamindari . Of course if he al. andoned his land 
it reverted tp the cnmindar, but this was because the latter was the owner of 
all the waste land and not in virtue of any contract entered info at the time 
of purchase. On the other hand any right of cultivation enjoyed by the 
zamindar was acquired by a distinct contract between him as tenant on the 
one side and the chakdar as proprietor on the other; the terms of the con¬ 
tract might vary from that of a tenancy-at-will on a full rent to that of a 
permanent occupancy on a quit rent, but the original rights of the zamindar 
in no way influenced his position as tenant.” 

When the chakdar was an outsider introduced by the zamindar he paid 
the latter an installation fee known as jhuri, lungi, pagg or siropa, 

169. Rights of superior owners and of chakdars*— The position of 
the two classes in Muzaffargarh was explained by Mr. O’Brien as follows :— 

The superior proprietors claim to be owners of all unappropriated land. 
The malikan adna are full proprietors of the land in their possession subject 
to the payment of the share of the old proprietors, and not liable to eviction 
on failure to pay it, and are entitled to introduce tenants without reference 
to the superior proprietors. The superior proprietors, as such, have no right 
to interfere in the management or the cultivation of the appropriated lands 
of a village. The settlement has in no case been made with them, except 
where they are also inferior proprietors. Their rights are restricted to receiving 
their fee in grain or cash, and to disposing of the unappropriated waste in 
the village.* ♦ ♦ ♦ * The fee is known as hakk zamindari, hakk 
mukaddimi, and malikana, or more often-the specific rate at which the share 
is fixed, e.</., adh sera man and pai path are used instead of the generic word. 
In Sananwan it is called satan pawan, or the seven-quarters of a rupee 
which equal Re. 1-12-0, the percentage on the land revenue at which it is 
paid ♦ ♦ ♦ The inferior proprietors in a village have usually no 

common ties of clanship. They are a miscellaneous body, each member 
of which was originally introduced either by the Government or by the 
superior proprietors. In villages where superior proprietary right exists, the 
inferior proprietor is usually entitled only to the land occupied by himself 
or his tenants. The unappropriated waste belongs to the superior proprie¬ 
tors.* The inferior can graze his cattle in it subject to the timi rules, but 
cannot cultivate it without leave of the superior. In other respects the tenure 
of inferior and absolute proprietors differs only in that, as regards the latter, 
the superior right has ceased to exist. If an inferior proprietor cultivate 
through tenants, he receives a grain fee which is called lichh on the Indus and 
kasur on the Chenab. The rate varies with locality and in consequence of 
contract, but it is almost invariably one-seventeenth of the gross produce 
and is known as solh safari.''If 

170* Division of the produce where this form of tenure pre«» 
vails. —Where this form of tenure prevails the primary division of the produce 
is into the mahsul, which presents the share of the State when revenue was 
realized in kind, and the balance, sometimes known as the rahkam. Under 
our rule the person who pays the land revenue receives the mahsul Our 

♦In Multan the right of the zamindar over the waste has often been lost» mainly the result 
ef our system of record. (Gazetteer, page 173). 

^Muzaffargarh Settlement Report, Chapter VI, paragraphs 17 and 19. 
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•settlements have been made with the inferior proprietor, and he is therefore 
entitled to it, but private arrangements sometimes transfer liability for the 
revenue and the right to the mahsul to the superior proprietor or to the tenant^ 
or even to some person who has no connection with the land. Out of tlie 
irahkam has to be paid the pai path fee of the superior proprietor, and, where 
the cultivator is a tenant, also the lichh or kasur of the chakdar — 

Under native rule the revenue or mahsul was taken in kind and as 
the rate approached in many cases that of a full rent, there remained after 
'deducting the cultivator’s and the State share but a small fraction for the 
non-cultivating proprietors. This fraction was called kasur (the plural of 
kasur t and meaning * fraction ’). When this fraction was small it would 
be hardly worth the proprietor’s while to go perhaps some distance to person¬ 
ally superintend the division of the crops ; the rent he received from the cul¬ 
tivator with one hand was immediately almost entirely paid away with the 
other in the shape of the Government revenue, and he would remain res¬ 
ponsible for any balances. Hence the custom would naturally spring up 
of the chakdar allowing his tenant to pay the Government share direct to the 
Government official, and to give the chakdar a fixed allowance in lieu of the 
actual balance. It is this fixed allowance which is now, and has for some¬ 
time been, generally known as the hakk kasur ; and its general rate is two 
sers in the maund, or one-twentieth of the gross produce.* The chakdar who 
received this allowance is called the kasur-khor, or kasur-khwar^ the eater of 
the kasur, but the word is often corrupted into kasur-khwalu From his 
kasur the kasur khwar has to keep in repair the brick-work of the well, and 
pay the hakk zamindari of half a ser in the maund if there is one. Under the 
system of fixed cash assessment the permission to engage direct for the 
Government revenue has grown into a very valuable right; the chakdar 
-finds that he cannot recover his former position, and the only right left to 
him is the nominal ownership of the well, and the right to receive kasur. 
This chakdar who has lost his right to engage is now the person generally 
meant by kasur khwar, and this position has frequently been conferred as a 
compromise on a man who has claimed a well of which he or his ancestor was 
undoubtedly the original proprietor, but from all possession of which he has 
long been excluded.* * ♦ ♦ word kasur is, however, still used 

occasionally in its original sense of the profits of the chakdar, who pays the 
revenue hin^self, and such a man is occasionally known as kasur-khwar.'* 
In Dera Ghazi Khan, where the division of ownership into, superior and 
.inferior does not appear to exist, the proprietor takes from the tenant both 
the mahsul and a smill fraction of the rahkam as lichh, but in some places, 
the double payment has been consolidated into a simple fraction of the gross 
produce.f 

171. Effect of land revenue settlements on tenures of superior 
proprietors. —The tenure described above was at annexation the 


♦Saltan Gazetteer, pages 171-172. The term kasur is also applied to an assignment or 
part of the ruler’s share made to secure the support of an influential man. In this sense ifr 
.corresponds with chaharam in the nortn of the Punjab (see paragraph 116). 

tDera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, paragraph 81. 
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G availing type of landholding in Muzaffargarh and a large part of Multan an(S 
ianwali. Its subsequent history illustrates the fact that rights of property 
depend largely for their stability on the extent to which they are recognized? 
at settlement. The title of the superior landlord has been most fully pre¬ 
served in Mianwali and in the Sanawan tahsil of Muzaffargarh, At the- 
summary settlement of the Bhakkar and Leiah tahsils of Mianwali and of the- 
Sanawan fafesii of Muzaffargarh made in 1854, the proprietors were classified 
as zamindars and chakdars. The settlement was made with the latter, but 
the claim of the former to a share of the produce was recognized, and com¬ 
muted into a surcharge on the assessment calculated at the percentage of 
Ee. 1, annas 12 on its amount. This may not have been an equivalent tO' 
the grain payments hitherto received, but it had at least the effect of establish¬ 
ing the tenure on a firm basis. In the two southern tahsils of Muzaffargarh* 
and in Multan on the other hand the superior proprietary right has dis¬ 
appeared altogether in many villages. Superior proprietary rights t^nd to^ 
disappear by being sold to persons who possess the more valuable inferior 
title.* The tenures in the Trans-Indus tahsils of Dera Ismail Khan only took 
shape in the settlement effected between 1872 and 1879, and it was a pecu¬ 
liarity of the arrangements then made that inferior proprietary right was 
generally conferred, not only on the sinkers of wells, but also on lathbands 
or embankers of land dependent on hill torrents and on butemars or breakers^ 
up of waste in the riverain tract, who in adjoining districts were only held 
to have acquired a permanent tenant right. Of course a type of land-hold¬ 
ing prevailing over so wide an area is subject to many local modifications. 
To describe these would be outside the scope of this book. A good account of 
some of them will be found in Part III of Mr. Tucker’s Settlement Report of 
of Dera Ismail Khan, and the late Captain Crosthwaite’s Daman Assessment 
Report may also be consulted. In the Sangarh tahsil the custom of periodical 
redistribution of land still exists in a few estates under the name of 
mndara.^ 

172. Acquisition of proprietary right by farmers. —In the Dera 

Ismail Khan district farmers appointed by Government and known as 
mushakhsadars w^ere, down to the Regular Settlement of 1872—79, very often 
responsible for the payment of the revenue of one or more estates, and, in 
some exceptional cases, their connection with the land was at settlement made 
permanent and treated as a superior proprietary right. In Muzaffargarh 
similar arrangements were frequently made by the people themselves, the^ 
farmer being known as mahsul khor because, on condition of paying the cashr 
assessment, he was entitled to the mahsul or ruler’s share of the crop. Im 
Jhang and Multan the tenure of the hathrakhaidar was in its origin similar,, 
-and therefore would naturally have been terminable whenever the land-owner 
was prepared himself to pay the revenue. 

“ Sometimes a community of zamindars to obtain a lighter assessment 
would voluntarily create this right (to take hakk zamindari) against them.- 
selves in order to put themselves under a man of power and influence. Bj- 
a fictitious sale they professed to sell him their entire village ; hb became the 
nominal proprietor, and by his influence obtained a light assessment; this 


^Multan Gazetteer, page 172. 
fDdra. Ohasi Klian Gazetteer, page 79, 



was paid by the villagers, and the new proprietor received""from them 
nsaal hdkk zamindari of half set in the maund, but beyond this he had 
no right in the village.*'* In Jhang on the other hand the hathrahhaidar 
seems to have taken the mdhsul for himself and paid the demand of the State> 
giving a small fee to the land-owner. But bis right to take the pro*^ 
prietor's share of the produce minus a fee varying in am^iut in recogni* 
tion of the title of the original proprietor has there crystallized into a 
permanent transferable and hereditary right.** An account of the curious 
process, by which the revenue farmer in Jhang has developed into a right¬ 
holder will be found in the 8ord paragraph of Mr. Steedman's Settlement 
Eeport. In the same way he has often been converted in Multan into a fult 
proprietor*! 

173. Adhlapi and taraddadkar tenures. —The adhlapi tenure 
of the south-western Punjab must be noticed. A man who sinks a well 
in land which does not belong to him with the owner’s permission becomes 
proprietor of half the land which it commands. He very commonly culti¬ 
vates or arranges for the cultivation of the whole of the land, takes half of 
the proprietor’s share of the produce, and pays half the land-revenue. 
Whether he has a right of occupancy in the half of the land which he does 
not own appears to be doubtful, and it has been held that in cases of dispute, 
either party may enforce partition.! The adhlapi tenure is very commorr 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, and there a man is sometimes given an eighth share of 
the proprietary right in a well simply for clearing the jangal off the land to be 
commanded by it.§ The taraddadkar in Jhang who had sunk a well 
acquired by custom a similar title. When the landlord himself sunk the well 
it was sometimes worth his while to give a man a right to cultivate the land 
on a hereditary tenure on the condition that he would take half the proprie¬ 
tors* share and pay half the revenue. Such a tenant is also known as tarad- 
dadkar. Of course the customary incidents of any land tenure can always be 
defeated by the express provisions of a written contract; and new tenures are 
in these days generally created by deed.|| 

V,—Tenures of the North-Western Punjab and Hazara. 

174. Tenures of the North-Western Punjab moulded or created 
by official action. —This tract is bounded on the south by the Salt Eange 
and on the west by the Indus. It includes the districts of Attock, Jhelum^ 
Eawalpindi and Hazara between the Indus and the Jhelum, and the district 
of Gujrat between the latter river and the Chenab. There are Pathan 
settlements to the east of the Indus. In some of these traces of characteristia 
Pathan tenures remained at annexation, and even now they have not dis¬ 
appeared everywhere.lf In no part of the Punjab was the influence of 

♦Multan Gazetteer, pages 171-172. 

fMultan Gazetteer, page 172. 

XSee Settlement Commissioner’s (Mr. Lyall’s) Review of the Lodhran Assessment Report^ 
jjn^raph 2, and Judgment Ko. 110 of 1886 (C^vil) reported in the Punjab Record of December- 

§Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, page 79. 

IlSteedman's Settlement[Report of Jhang, paragraph 84. 

If For vesh see paragraph 361 of Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi and page- 
151 of Waoe’s Settlement Report of Hazara. For other Pathan tenures see paragraphs 4 and 
59 of Chapter V of the latter report. 

q2 
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Ifirst Settlement^ Officers in moulding and even creating land tenures more 
jsitrb^n^y lharked * This was a necessary result of the effect of Sikh rule in 
obliterating old rights and reducing all persons dependent on the land to 
one common level. The process had gone much further in Gujrat, Eawal- 
pindi and Hazara than in^the wilder tract along the Indus now forming part 
oftheAttock district.f The juxtaposition of dominant families and clans' 
and of a miscellaneous collection of inferior tribes is a feature of the north¬ 
west as of the south-west of the Punjab. The heads of some of the fighting 
•clans, such as the Gakhars, ruled wide tracts under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Delhi Emperors. But wherever the arm of the Sikh ruler could reach 
the great families and clans fared badly. In Attock they retained in a large 
measure their old power and influence, and the leading men among them 
had up to annexation to be conciliated by the grant of liberal chaharain8,i 
some of which survive to this day.§ The settlements of Jhelum and EawaJ- 
pindi were not completed till after the Mutiny, and there was a disposi¬ 
tion, stronger towards their close than at their beginning, to concede some¬ 
thing to the descendants of men, who had been stripped of their influence by 
the Sikhs, while at the same time maintaining the actual cultivators of the 
soil in most of the privileges which they had acquired.|| 

175. Forms of ownership recognized. —Our officers had in fact 

to seek for a fair compromise of conflicting claims. In Gujrat, which was the 
fijTSt of the districts to be settled, and where the Sikh mill had ground exceed¬ 
ing small, the old owners, known as warisan do not seem to have pressed 
their claims very hotly.^ But in Jhleum and Eawalpindi, which then in¬ 
cluded tahsils now in Attock, the former lords of the soil vehemently con¬ 
tested the proprietary right with the cultivating communities. The original 
villages of the leading cbns often covered very large areas, and cultivators 
had been located in^outlying dhoks, or hamlets, whose occupants now claimed 
to be treated as entirely independent communities. Tenants in the parent vil¬ 
lages alleged that they also possessed full rights as owners on the ground that 
the old land-holders had received from them no sort of recognition of 
proprietorship. A similar state of things existed in Hazara, where the 
settlement did not begin till 1868. Pour classes of owners emerged— 

(a) talukdars or *ala malikan^ 

(b) malikan or ivarisariy 

(c) adna malikan, and 

(d) malikan kabza. 

♦Captain Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraphs 166—177 and 
194-197. 

Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, Chapter III. 

Brandreth’s Settlement Report of Jhelum, Section IV. 

Wace’s Settlement Report of Hazara, Chapter V. 

■••Captain Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragraph 169. 

Cracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraphs 279-280. 

Wace’s Settlement Report of Hazara, page 6. 

tCraoroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraphs 279-280. 

JThe Khan of Makhad in Attock receives one-fourth of the revenue of the estates owned 
by Fathans of his clan, and the Maliks of Pindigheb in the same district get an allowance equal 
to one-quarter of the revenue of 26 villages, and made up in some oases of an assignment ol 15 
per cent, paid by Govemment'and 10 peroent. as a fo/vgdari allowance paid by the landowners^ 
. 4 Uid in others of 10 per cent, paid by Government and 15 per cent, by the proprietors. 

{{Brandreth’s Settlement Report of Jhelum, paragraphs 98 and 25£—265. 

Gracroft’s Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraph 301. 

fCaptain Hector Mackenzie’s Settlement Report of Gujrat, paragrajdi^lTO* 
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The nature of the tenure of owners of the last class has been described 
in paragraph 142. It was introduced into the settlement of the North- 
Western districts of the Punjab under the orders of Mr. Thornton, the Com¬ 
missioner of Rawalpindi.* It has been remarked that he invented the name, 
but nbt the thing. At any rate the solution of the ownership problem which 
he proposed was not unfair, and where it was adopted, the form of landholding 
produced was not unlike that which had grown up spontaneously in some of 
the South-Western districts. Of course new tenures of malikan kabza are 
created whenever land is sold without its appurtenant share in the common 
waste. 

176. Tenures of Gujrat and Rawalpindi.— In Gujrat the original 
landowners were generally recognised as full proprietors, but a considerable 
body of malikan kahza was also created, who paid nothing but the revenue- 
assessed on their holdings, but had no share in the village waste. Very few 
claims to tallnkdari rights were made or admitted, and th^ percentages on 
the land revenue allowed were small, and never apparently exceeded 10 per 
cent-t In Rawalpindi full proprietary right was conceded to most of the 
persons found in possession of the soil. In the plain villages Sikh rule bad 
stripped the old fighting clans of almost every shred of superiority, and the 
landowning body as a whole and generally also within each estate is of a very 
heterogeneous character, and the communal bond hardly exists. Many 
persons were also recorded as malikan kabza, but some of them were not full 
owners even of their own holdings, but paid a proprietary fee over and 
above the land revenue.^ Where talnkdari rights were admitted, the ialnk- 
dars were given no rights in the common lands. In the Murree and Kahuta 
hills the tenures described in paragraphs 150—163, if they ever existed, had 
disappeared long before British rule began. Here the Sikhs did not break 
up the old clan organization, and the country is still parcelled out among 
different tribes. 

^ 177. Tenures of Attock. —This is also a feature of the land tenures of 

the Attock district. Some of the leading families there were able to maintain 
BO strong a position that we still find large properties consisting of several 
or even many villages owned by a single person or by a small group of near 
relations. Some of the ialukdars not only receive allowances from the inferior 
owners, but also own the waste. We have the same curious combination as 
in Rawalpindi of malikan kabza pure and simple and persons paying pro¬ 
prietary dues to full owners, but themselves possessing no rights in the village^ 
wmmon. A few instances occur of inferior owners paying a share of the crop 
to the superior owners, just as if they were tenants. The peculiar mukarrari^ 
dari tenure of Attock will be more properly described in the next chapter. 
The above remarks apply to the three tahsils of Attock formerly belonging to 
Rawalpindi. In the fourth, Talagang, which was transferred from Jhelum,. 
there are a few superior owners receiving talnkdari dues, but having no share 
in the waste. But in a good many other estates the representatives of the 
original malikan kabza created at the first Regular Settlement of Jhelum are 

♦Cr«oroft*8 Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, para^aph 300. 

^ t^ptain Hector Mackenzie's Settlement Report of Qnjrat, paragraph 177. 

tOraoroft's Settlement < Repo^ 6£ Rawlilplndi, parH^aph 300, also table on pages 13<k 
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also inferior owners, for, besides having no share in the waste, they pay 
malikana to the rest of the proprietors. 

178. Tenures of Jhelum. —This combination of inferior ownen^p 
with the malik kabza tenurd is in fact a characteristic feature of all origmal 
tenures of the latter class throughout the old Jhelum district. But tbjere is a 
curious variation in some estates, “ the proprietors being divided into three 
•classes— 

(1) 'asl malikan or *a$l warisan; 

(2) warisan kabza ; 

(8) malpan kabza. 

* ♦ ^ * ♦ In general the third class has as usual no share 

in the shamilat-; the second takes a share therein calculated on its own holdings 
only; and the first tal^es a share calculated on the holdings of the malikan 
kabza as well as on its own.” 

Talukdars 'mih no share in the waste, and merely having a right to 
receive a percentage on the land revenue as an acknowledgment of ancient 
claims, are found in some seventy villages.* 

Tenures of Hazara. —The dominant tribes of the Hazara district 
won their possessions (wirasat) by the sword in the century and a half wWch 
preceded British rule. The Gakhars of the Khanpur tract form an exception* 
The waris was the last conqueror.” The conquering tribe might leave or 
locate bodies of cultivators on border lands, from whom little was exacted 
but feudal aid in war as lakhans or loin-girders. Or it might hold the fat land* 
in the plains, and let the older inhabitants keep the hill lands on payment 
x)f light rents supplemented by personal services. The conquerors had in the 
end to yield to the Sikhs. Some fled the country, but most submitted. 
The Sikhs as usual treated fhe waris and the cultivator alike, making ex¬ 
ceptions in the cases of some powerful men and families'whom it was worth 
while to conciliate. They introduced a further element of confusion by giving 
leases of villages in a number of cases to revenue farmers, who had no here¬ 
ditary connection with the soil, and some of these survived down to the Begu- 
lar Settlement made in 1868—1874. When British rule began the usual 
struggle between the old toaris class and the actual possessors of the soil 
began and was only concluded twenty-five years later at the Eegular Settle¬ 
ment. The Settlement Officer, Captain Wace, described the general result a® 
follows :—“ The cases are few in which a member of the old waris class has 
-been denied all footing in his old heritage ; on the other hand, short of 
fusing such men a moderate recovery of their old status, we have maintained 
in a privileged position as owners or as hereditary tenants, those who obtained 
possession during Sikh rule, and had continued to hold the land under our 
rule.” The revenue farmer pure and simple was dispossessed. In one case at 
least where the jagirdar had always treated the persons in possession of the 
«oil as tenants and levied grain rents, he was recognised as proprietOTt 
though an exception was made when the occupant was a member of an 
old waris family. The loyalty of the Gakhars was rewarded by the restora^ 
tion to them of their ownership of the Khanpur tract, which had been in 
abeyance for 40 years, and most of the cultivators there were recorded ai 

*Se*pamgni^lia—117 of of JMiite. 
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^oupan(7 tenants. The maliJe kahza tenure was introduced in Hazara^ 
though not on a very large scale, the more usual course being to protect 
'Subordinate rights by the grant of hereditary tenancies. There are in a 
tew villages persons holding an intermediate position between full owners and 
malikan kabza. They are known as malikan ha rasad kahza or in the IChanpur 
tract as guzara-khivars*, and their rights in the waste are the same as those of 
xoarisan kahza in Jhelum. Of course in the hill villages of Hazara, where the 
.people live in homesteads or little hamlets scattered over a large area, the 
xommunar bond is very weak.f 

179. Policy adopted as to the assessment of jagir estates and 
'ntker revenue->free holdings. —Under native rule, where rent and 
revenue are almost synonymous terms, a revenue assignment conveyed to 
the grantee the right to take from the cultivators all that a landowner would 
mow realize. The principle was gradually established that the limitation by 
'the British Government of its claim on the produce and the commutation 
ot this claim into a cash demand in khalsa villages involved similar action in 
Jagir estates. The 43rd paragraph of the despatch constituting the Board 
mf Administration provided that, in order to prevent jagirdars or other 
revenue-free holders from deriving more from the land than would be taken 
by the Government whose place they occupied, each village or tract which 
•constituted a separate revenue-free tenure should be assessed. Accordingly 
ihe Board of Administration issued orders that, when any of the districts 
^annexed in 1849 came under regular settlement, the revenue payable by all 
the jagir estates included in it should be determined by the Settlement 
OflBcers.J Shortly before this the Settlement Officers in the Cis-Sutlej States 
■had been directed to bring all assigned villages under assessment.§ Hither¬ 
to only those jagfir estates had been assessed in which a settlement was asked 
for either by the jagtrdar or by the landowners. For one reason or another 
these orders were not fully carried out, and they did not really apply to the 
petty grants, the fields included in which were treated as minhai, i.e., ex¬ 
scinded from the assessable area. In the early days of our rule landowners 
were very sceptical as to the benefits of a cash assessment, and sometimes 
preferred to give the jagirdar his dues in the way to which they had always 
'been accustomed, and in a few instances, where the regular settlement broke 
down and had to be revised, our officers shrank from further reducing the 
income of assignees already affected by the change from grain to cash collec¬ 
tions, and gave the proprietors of jagir estates the option of continuing to 
pay the excessive revenue assessed or resuming grain payments. To make a 
•cash assessment of the small plots held by Brahmans and village servants^ 
and limit the right of the assignees to the receipt of it, would have entirely 
4dtered tbe character of these assignments and made them almost valueless 
4)0 the grantees. The Financial Commissioner’s Book Circular LIII of 
1860 brought together the instructions issued from time to time as to 
-assignees of land-revenue. It is there laid down that any exception from the 
rule that all revenue-free holdings should be assessed, must be supportedi 

*See Captain Wace*s Settlement Report of Hazara, page 308. 

tFor a fuller acoount of the land tenures of" Hazara, Chapter V of Captain Wace’s Settle 
sment Repc^ may be consulted. 

{Board's Ciroular No. 13, dated 26th February 1852. 

fBoard’s letter No. 447, dated 13th February 1852. 




by special orders of the Financial Commissioner. Where both partieSi the* 
Ittoprietors and the Government assignees, were satisfied, absolute compli¬ 
ance with the terms of settlement had not been enforced, but in case of dis¬ 
pute the courts must enforce compliance with them and, when once intro¬ 
duced, they could not afterwards be departed from. 

179*A* Exiaring practice. —Section 48 (8) of the Land Bevenue Act 
(XVII of 1887) provides that “ land may be assessed to land-revenue not¬ 
withstanding that that revenue, by reason of its having been assigned,. 
released, compounded for, or redeemed, is not payable to the Government,” 
and it is the general policy of the administration to make no distinction in 
this respect between jagir and khalsa land. As the revenue must, in the 
absence of a special order of the Local Government to the contrary passed 
under section 48 (2) of the Act, be assessed in money (see the 5th of the As¬ 
sessment Instructions of 1893 in Appendix I), it is the duty of a Settlement 
Oflicer either to determine a cash demand for assigned estates and holdings- 
whefe grain corecfcions have hitherto prevailed, or, if he thinks that the- 
existing system should be continued, to apply for sanction to the adoption of 
this course. Even where the assignee is also landowner, the revenue must 
be assessed in order that the cesses may be calculated in the usual way. 

180. Assignee’s connection with the land sometimes amounted, 
to a proprietairy status. —While it was the general policy to treat jagirdars: 
and m’afidars merely as standing in the place of Government, it was hard 
to deny that their connection with the land had in many cases grown into 
something much stronger. An assignee under the Sikh Government con¬ 
stantly interfered freely in the management of the lands included in his 
grant, especially as regards the waste, sinking wells, locating new cultivators- 
and planting gardens. In this respect he merely claimed the same powers 
as the kardars exercised in khalsa estates, but with this difference that, as he 
hoped by one means or another to make his assignment a permanent one, 
he was prepared sometimes to spend his own money on the improvement of 
the property. In the case of small m'afi plots the assignee often cultivated 
himself or arranged for the cultivation. From this state of things difficult 
questions as to the ownership of assigned lands arose in our early settlements, 
arid it was felt that in some cases the assignee had a claim either to the rights 
of a full proprietor or of a talukdar. The disposition to recognize such claims 
was somewhat strengthened by the change of feeling produced by the events- 
of 1857, to which allusion has been made in paragraph 118.* When an as¬ 
signee was recognized as owner of a m'afi plot, his proprietary right was usually- 
confined to the land actually in his possession. He was a malik kahza merely, 
with no title to a share in the profits of the village common land. The- 
superior title of the original owners of the estate was sometimes recognized, 
by the imposition of a small proprietary fee or malikana, in which case the 
m'afidar combined the tenures of malik kahza with that of an inferior proprie¬ 
tor {malik adna) or became an occupancy tenant. 

181. Settlement with assignees or with their heirs. —The ques¬ 
tion of the status to be assigned to an assignee was, of course closely con¬ 
nected with that of his right to claim a settlement when his grant was resumed.. 


*Craoroft’R Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, puagraph 294-286. 
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His admission to one involved the idea that he possessed a proprietary title* 
of some kind. In Book Circular LIII of 1860 the following rules on the- 
subject were laid down, and these were reproduced 'with some alterations 
li the rules issued under the 4st Land Eevenue Act (XXXIII of 1871).* 

“ The ex-m*afidar8 or heirs of deceased m'fiadara are only entitled to demand the privilege- 
of a sub-lease, supposing-^ 

(») they reside in the village and own or cultivate the land, 

(n) they have planted gaiSens, or have tombs, temples, or buildings on the land, 

(ttt) they have sunk wells and improved the land, 

(ie) they can sh<3W' some particular cause connecting them with the land. It is obvioua 
that the great majority of m'afidars cannot urge these claims. In cases of peculi^j^r 
hardship the Deputy Commissioner may recommend that the settlement be made 
with the ex-tn'afidars, 

“ If their claim he admitted they are entitled to a sub-lease on half-assets, but they 

will pay their assestment through the lambardars .Of the assessment thus 

calculated, 10 per cent, is deducted and left at the disposal of the lambardars to cover pachotro, 
patwanV fees, road fund, echcol fund, waZfca, and chaukidarif the expenses of management 
and village cesses ; but, if the m'afidar was in the habit of paying malikanaf the sub-lessees will 
pay it still. The sub-lesscoH will have power to locate culiivators, but they are liable to be ousted’ 
from the lease at once as an intermediate tenure, should they fail to pay on demand to the law- 
bardara the assessment and the 10 per cent, and malikana (where this last is proved to be demand- 
able) at any time within one month before the instalments of the Government revenue fall due- * 

Provision was also made for the settlement of lapsed grants with the^ 
heirs of the late assignees at half the usual rates of assessment if the Deputy 
Commissioner considered the case one cf hardship “ proprietary or occupancy 
rights remaining undisturbed/'f 

182. Existing rule on the subject.—When the late assignee is not 
recorded in the record-of-rights as owner of the land of which the revenue has 
been resumed, the Collector must nevertheless consider whether his occupa¬ 
tion or enjoyment of the land has been, as a matter of fact, such as to entitle 
him or his heir to be made liable for the land-revenue, and, if so, he must 
make him or his heir liable for the same for the term of the settlement. 

183. Instructions issued with reference to the rule— The fol¬ 
lowing instructions have been issued with reference to the last section :— 

• “ When an ex^m'afidar or the heir of a yrdafidar claims to become res¬ 
ponsible for the payment of the revenue of a lapsed assignment, the Collector" 
will enquire whether the history and circumstances of the holding lead to the 
conclusion that the m'ofidars have actually held and enjoyed an interest in the 
land equivalent to a proprietary or sub-proprietary tenure, and entitling, 
the claimant to a settlement under section 61 of Act XVII of 1887. The 
mere fact that another person or the village community is shown as owner m 
the record-of-rights must not be taken as justifying the summary rejection 
of the claim. It throw’s the burden of proof on the petitioner, from whom the 
Collector will require satisfactory evidence before holding that he is entitled 
to a settlement. It must be remembered that it is often difficult to decide 
from some of the older settlement records whether or not a m'afidar waa^ 
admitted to be the owner of his m'afi plot. His name was usually 
shown in the ownership column with the title of m'afidar. Sometimes a note 
was added that he was owner as well as assignee, or that another person was- 
owner. The tendency in later settlements has been to assume that the m’q/i* 

♦The provisions as to cegses were changed and alt reference to the circumstances under- 
which an ex-in* afdar might be ousted from this holding was avoided. 

tBook Circular XiXIX of 1800 and Rules under Act XXXm of 18 71D. 13—IX. 
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had no proprietary title^ and to record his fields as common land of Ih# 
'Tillage, if no individual proprietor appeared to have any special connection 
Trith them. When a 'settlement is claimed, apareful inquiry must therefore 
be made. The manner in which the grant was originally acquired, and the 
Hjuestions whether at that time the land was waste or under cultivation 
and whether the m*afidars have cultivated themselves or arranged for the 
cultivation, putting in and ejecting tenants at pleasure, are of great impor¬ 
tance. Although possession for three generations does not entitle the heir of 
m'afidaf to settlement if another person really has exclusive ownership 
of the land, length of possession may be a weighty element in the con¬ 
sideration. If it is proved that the m'afidars have tombs, temples, or 
buildings on the land, or that they have planted gardens,' sunk wells, or 
•effected other improvements, due weight must be given to these facts. The 
mere fact that a m'afidar always realized his dues by a share of the 
•produce as a landlord would have done, does not prove that he 
'Was owner. In our earliest settlements m'afi plots were excluded 
.from assessment and the assignee was frequently allowed to realize as 
before the old hakimi hissa in grain, and, notwithstanding that a 
^ash assessment may afterwards have been fixed at re-settlement in pur- 
• suance of standing orders or to facilitate the calculation of the amount of 
local rate, the former arrangements as between the assignee and the cultiva¬ 
tor were often continued without dispute. On the other hand, the fact that 
cthe nCafidar paid a small proprietary fee or malikana in grain or cash to the 
village community or some individual member of it, must not be taken as 
’^conclusive proof that he had no kind of inferior proprietary title {milkiyai 
adna). His heir will still be liable to pay malikana though a settlement is 
.made with him. When such a settlement is made in future the assignee’s 
heir will be responsible for all local rates and cesses in addition to the revenue 
'imposed on the land. Settlements at favourable rates should be rarely 
adopted, and, when adopted, they should be distinctly noted and the reasons 
for them explained in the half-yearly statement of lapsed and resumed 
•^signments. Such favourable assessments will hold good for the life or 
dives of the persons with whom they are made. The principle laid down in 
paragraph 174 of the Land Administration Manual will apply. Should a 
-general revision of the assessment of a district take place during the life 
or lives of such persons, the land will be re-assessed in the usual manner, 
^and the settlement will be made at the same proportionate rate on the new 
assessment. In dealing with cases of the nature above described, it cannot 
be too clearly kept in view that the status of the assignee as such is distinct 
from any status to which he may be entitled as proprietor, sub-proprietor, 
muharraridar, or tenant with right of occupancy. The latter status is 
not, like the former, excluded from the operation of the civil courts, and, in 
•cases of dispute in regard to such matters, the ultimate resort to the courts 
is always available. But the revenue officer who is charged with the duty of 
settling lapsed revenue assignments should not refer the parties to the courts 
•before taking action under the rules for assessment of such assignments and 
section 61 of the Land Eevenue Act. He should make the settlement with 
the village proprietary body, the owner in severalty, or the assignee or his 
-heirs, in accordance with the principles laid down above, and his action will 
Slave the same validity and finality as that of an officer charged with a general 
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assessment of the land-revenue acting under sections 60 and 61 of the Act» 
Itfutation of names may follow, subject to the provisions of Section 37 of th# 
Act, or a civil suit determining the proprietary status of the parties may pos¬ 
sibly involve the necessity of a reconsideration of the settlement of the re¬ 
sumed assignment, but the claim of any person to be liable for an assessment 
nf land-revenue is by section 168, clause (viii) of the Act, excluded from the 
‘•cognizance of the civil courts, and the revenue officer’s decision in regard 
•to this matter will, therefore, not be liable to be disputed in the court.’”*' 

184. Rights acquired by lessees.— The rights acquired by the 
lessees of Government waste lands, who have fulfilled the terms of their leases 
iave differed greatly at different times. They must be decided with reference 
ito the stipulations on the subject embodied in the deeds of lease, the provisions 
of the rules in force when they were made, and, where the intention, 
-of the rules is obscure, by the interpretation put upon them by the orders of 
Government. The matter is dealt with at greater length in the Land Ad¬ 
ministration Manual, Appendix III. 

185. Native Governments claimed large rights over waste.— 

We have seen that native Governments claimed large rights over the wastot 
whether it was included in the somewhat uncertain boundaries of villages or 
•consisted, as in the Western Punjab, of vast tracts of land covered with scanty 
grass and scrub jangal over which certain clans or families asserted a loosa 
-sort of dominion. In the hills the Eaja possessed a definite and exclusive 
proprietorship in the forests and waste lands, and any rights over them 
‘ enojyed by his subjects were merely rights of user. The tendency of the 
British administration has been to withdraw from all interference with the 
management of the waste, where any community could assert any reason¬ 
able proprietary claim with reference to it and was likely ever to be able to 
•bring it under cultivation, and further in some cases to transmute what were 
-nothing more than rights of user into rights of owmership. 


186. Three ways of dealing with waste—1. To include all of i t 
:in the boundaries of estates.—Without entering into details it may be 
said that Government has dealt with the waste in one of three ways. Where 
the village system was strong, the limits within which the cattle of each 
community ^azed were known. It was the policy of Government to 
-define these limits exactly so as to prevent disputes between adjoining estates 
which often ended in riot and bloodshed, and to treat all unoccupied waste 
included within the boundary of each estate as the common property of its 
'Owners. This was the plan generally carried out in the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. Even where the cultivated area was only a small part of the total 
‘Srea of the village, there was no thought of claiming the excessive waste as 
the property of the State. Even areas to which no private title could be 
-established, such as the lands of deserted villages, were often restored to the 
iformer occupants where they could be traced. In the early days when 
^the part of the country referr^ to above was put under settlement, and fot 


*An ea;-a8signee*fl rights may be those, not of a rmharraridoir or inferior proprietor, but of ft 
•WftWar or superior proprietor. The rights, if any, which the ex-jogirefor of a whole villaga 
q»os868idi| will be of the latter kind (Rev. Judg. I of 1894). 




juaiiy years afterwards, it was the prevailing opinion that property in larw^ 
was the last thing Government should seek to acquire or retain.* 

187* ^Excess waste included in village boundaries.—But at the 

same time the Government was prepared to a certain extent to follow the 
practice of the native rulers whom it had succeeded by planting new settle¬ 
ments in villages which had more wasle than they could manage or bring 
tinder cultivation within a reasonable period. Accordingly it was provided 
in section 8 of Eegidation VII of 1822 that “ where the waste land belonging 
to or adjoining any mahal is very extensive, so as considerably to exceed the 
quantity required for pasturage or otherwise usefully appropriated, it shall 
be competent to the revenue oflScers to grant leases for the same, to any 
persons who may he willing to undertake the cultivation, in perpetuity or 
for such periods as the Governor-General in Council shall determine, and to 
assign to the zamindars or others who may establish a right of property in the 
lands so granted an allowance equivalent to 10 per cent, on the amount pay¬ 
able to Government by the lessees in lieu and bar of all claim to or in the waste 
lands so granted.’’f 

. 188. Second way of dealing with waste to acknowledge that it 
belongs to the people^ but reserve certain trees.—In Kangra, as we 
have seen, the State could properly have claimed the ownership of all the 
waste with some unimportant exceptions. But the policy of the settlements 
in the plains was unfortunately followed in dealing with an entirely different 
set of circumstances, and the waste became village property except that the 
State’s rights in certain valuable kinds of trees were reserved. In Kulu 
the waste hajTbeen retained as the property of the State, subject to rights of 
user enjoyed by the people. 

189. Third way of dealing with waste to include an ample area ia 
village boundaries and claim the rest.—In the Western Punjab the 
villages cannot be rail to have had any boundaries so far as the waste was 
concerned. Boundaries were laid down at settlement in such a way as to 
include in each estate an ample area of grazing land, and the rest of the waste 
was claimed as the property of the State.J In some cases the liberality shown 
in these arrangements was carried to excess. The extension of cultivation 
in the tracts in the west of the Punjab is only possible by the development 
of canal irrigation at Government expense, and obviously when the State is * 
landlord as well as ruler, it has greater facilities for executing such improve¬ 
ments. 

190. Appropriation of land thrown up by rivers for plantations.— 

It will sometimes be found that certain lands on the banks of rivers 
or islands in streams are recorded as Government property. Mr. E. Thornton, 

*See e.g,f paragraph 19 of the remarks on the system of Land Revenue Administration 

S revalent ip the North-Western Provinces prefixed to Thomason’s “ Directions for Settlement - 
fBoers.’ ’ O/., Gust’s Revenue Manual, page 6; “ There are oases in which Government 
may appear as adtual owner of the soil, but unwillingly so, and sound policy suggests that such:*, 
properties should be at once got rid of.” 

tFor the action taken with reference to deserted sites and excess waste in the Thanesar and 
Ambala districts^ see Kamal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraphs 106,109, and 112. 

{See paik^aph 60 of Lord Dalhousie’s despatch constituting the Board of Administra* 
tion and paragraph 9 of the Board’s No. 60, dated 17th January 1862, printed on pages 366-6ft- 
of Barkley’s Non-Regulation Law of the Punjab. An interesting account of the action taken in. 
the Western'Punjab in a district containing both hill and plain rakhe will be found in Chapter- 
VIII of Mr. Thoxnson’s Settlement Report of Jheium. 
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'^hen Commissioner of Bawalpindi, proposed that when lands suitable for 
'plafitations were thrown up by rivers, arrangements should be made for the 
^appropriation of a portion of them for this purpose. Sir John Lawrence 
rapproved of the suggestion, and in drawing attention to it, the Financial 
Oommissioner remarked: “ Where the extent of land thrown up is very 
large as compared with the area of the village adjoining, to which it would 
ordinarily appertain, the right of the village to the possession of the whole 

may well admit of question. Every case. will ....„be reported 

to the Commissioner,.and the Deputy Commissioner should state 

whether any, and what, compensation should be given to the proprietors 
of the adjoining village.”* The rules on the subject issued under the Land 
Eevenue Act of 1871 were reproduced among the executive instructions 
contained in Eevenue Circular No. 83, when it was first issued in 1890. 
But they were omitted in the revised edition, and would now perhaps be 
regarded as obsolete, and the provision that under certain circumstances 
lands exposed by the recession of a river will be claimed as Government 
property should not be acted on by a Settlement Officer without first ob¬ 
taining the sanction of the Financial Commissioner. A proposal to assert 
that Government has a proprietary title in river beds was negatived in 1877.f 
But orders were issued that “ in the administration paper of all villages 
adjoining or including rocky rivers or streams, a clause should be inserted 
reserving to Government the right to take without compensation boulders 
lying in the beds of rivers and streams in the village concerned.”^ 

191. Ownership of mines, quarries, &c.—The ownership of all mines 

of metal and coal and of gold washings by the State was asserted in section 
29 of Act XXXIII of 1871 and again in section 41 of Act XVII of 1887, where 
earth-oil is also declared to be Government property. The title of Govern¬ 
ment being secured by legislation need not be referred to in records-of-rightg. 
But care must be taken to safeguard any rights possessed by the State in 
forests, quarries, the spontaneous produce of land, and the like, by noticing 
them in the village administration paper. The law on the subject is a little 
intricate. The fact that a record-of-rights framed after the passing of 
Act XXXIII of 1871 does not expressly declare that any “ forest, quarry, 
unclaimed, unoccupied, deserted or waste land, spontaneous produce, or other 
-accessory interest in land ” belongs to Government raises a presumption that 
it belongs to the Istod-owners of the estate in which it is situated. No such 
presumption arises in the case of records framed before the passing of that 
Act. Unless it is expressly provided in them that any forest, quarry, &c., 
belongs to the land-owners, it is presumed to be the property of the State. 
But the presumption “ may be rebutted by showing— 

(a) from the record or report made by the assessing officer at the time 

of assessment, or 

(b) if the record or report is silent, then from a comparison between 

the assessment of villages in which there existed, and the 
assessment of villages of similar character in which there did 
not exist, any forest or quarry, or any such land or interest, 

♦Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 99 of 1866. Attention was again drawn to the 
matter in the Revenue Administration Reports for 1861-62 1862-63, and in oirottlars issued 

hy the Financial Commissioner in 1864. * 

tPiinjab Government No. 213, dated 2nd March 1877. 

^Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 8 of 1877. 
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that the toreat, quarry, land, or interest was taken into account in the a8sesfr>- 
inent of the land-revenue.”* 

The legal provisions referred to above car^ out the policy laid down in » 
despatch from the Secretary of State, No. &5 of 25th March 1880, and Govern¬ 
ment of India letter No. 1—48, dated 16th May 1880. 

192. Kankar.— The following instructions were issued in 1876 with- 
reference to the claim of Government to the ownership of kankar found in¬ 
village lands:— 

” In the case of all villages in which kmkar beds are known to exist, 
or in which there is any probability of their being hereafter discovered, an 
entry is to be made in the administration paper, when framed at settle¬ 
ment, declaring all kankar already discovered, or which may hereafter bo 
discovered, to be the property of Government, and in such villages kankar 
is not to be reckoned as an asset of the village for the purpose of assessment. 

” Where kankar beds are claimed as the property of the village or of 
individuals, the Settlement Officer will investigate the claim and, if it is sup¬ 
ported by a judicial decision or by any relinquishment of the Government, 
rights made by competent authority, will report the case for special orders.. 
If in any such case it is decided that the Government rights have been lost 
or relinquished, the kankar should be taken into account in framing the- 
assessment of the village.”f 

193. Saltpetre not treaty as Government property.—The ques¬ 
tion of the rights of Government in saltpetre was raised in 1891 in connection 
with the settlement of the Hissar district whfri the Punjab Government 
held that neither the saltpetre earth nor the educed saltpetre can properly 
be brought under the term ” spontaneous produce or other accessory interest 
in land ” within the meaning of Section 42 of the Land Bevenue Act. It 
was added that Sir James Lyall believed that “ in practice the Government 
nowhere in the Punjab claims proprietary right in saltpetre earth, or a titlo- 
to a monopoly of the right of educing saltpetre, though preceding native- 
Governments may have claimed such a title. All that Government claims 
is the right of regulating or preventing the manufacture.” Saltpetre or 
ahora must not be recorded therefore as Government property in the village' 
administration paper, and any profits w-hich the land-owners derive from it, 
may be taken into account in assessing the land-revenue. J If for any reason 
they are left unaasessed the fact that Government has not abandoned its- 
right to assess them at some future time should be distinctly noted. 

194. Management, sale and lease of Government waste lands.— 

The existing rules regarding the management, sale and lease of Government 
waste lands are noticed in the Land Administration Manual, Appendicea- 
III and IV. 


*Section 42. 

tParagraphs 4 and 6 of Financial Conuniagioner’a Circular No. 1-S. of 1876. The- 
light of Government to dig for kankar without the consent of i^e land-owners was not admitted, 
in 1866, when Mr. Gust’s Revenue Manual was published (see page 94 of tlwt book). 

^Punjab Government No. 660, dated 9th November 1891. 




CHAPTER IX. On the rights of tenants. 

195. Classes of tenants. —Tenants are usually considered to be of 
two kinds, occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will. The vernacular equiva* 
lents a^e maurusi or hereditary, and ghair^maurusi or non-hereditary.* Ai^ 
occupancy tenant has a right to hold his land so long as he pays the rent fixed' 
by authority, and to pass it on to his descendants on the same terms. A> 
tenant-at-will is a tenant from year to year, and his rent is determined by the 
agreement between himself and his landlord. The status of the occupancy 
tenant depends on law whether statute or customary, the status of the 
tenant-at-will depends on contract, though certain stipulations, if included in 
a contract of letting, will be treated by the courts as invalid.f A more de¬ 
tailed and precise classification of tenants is into— 

(1) occupancy tenants whose rights are determined by the provisiont 

of Act XVI of 1887; 

(2) tenants of Government lands whose tenancies have been created. 

under Act V of 1912 ; 

(8) tenants for a fixed term exceeding one year under a contract or 
decree or order of a competent authority; 

(4) tenants from year to year. 

But even this classification cannot be regarded as quite exhaustive. 
It does not include the mortgagor tenant whose fixity of tenure is secured 
by one of the statutory forms of mortgage allowed by the Punjab Alienation, 
of Land Act, XIII of 1900, or some of the local forms of tenure referred to in 
paragraph 215. The position of the former is explained in the 41st- 
paragraph of the Land Administration Manual. 

196. Early history of occupany right in the United Pro^ 
vinces. —The Punjab received the distinction between occupancy tenants 
and tenants-at-will with the rest of its early Eevenue Code from the United 
Provinces. The possession of a right to fixity of tenure by many cultivators 
in northern India was early recognised. Indeed the fact that in Lower 
Bengal the connection of the persons whom we had recognized as proprietors 
with the land was often far more recent than that of the cultivators inevi¬ 
tably suggested that the latter^had rights in the soil that required protection.. 
Fixity of tenure of resident cultivators at rents determined by authority 
was a prominent feature of the Bengal settlement as originally planned.J 
Regulation XXVIII of 1808 professed to extend the Bengal system to the 
North-WosternProvinces, but it left the subject of tenant right in a vague 

•It is better to use these well known terms than to adopt translations of “ occupancy 
and “ non-occupancy,” such as dakhilkar and ghair-dakhilkar, 

tAot XVI of 1887, Section 101 (^) and (c). 

tSee Regulations 11, XXXllI and LI of 1895. For an interesting discussion of the whole: 
question Mr. B. M. Bird’s Minute, dated 25th September 1832, printed on page 419 of Selections 
from the Revenue ^Becords of the North-Western Provinces Government, 1822—33, may boc 
consulted. 
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and uncertain condition. The provisions of Eegulation VII of 1822 were 
more definite. By its 9th section Settlement Officers were required not only 
to prepapre a record of ** persons enjoying the possession and property of the 
eoil> or vested with any heritable or transferable interest ” in it, that is to say, 

of proprietors, but also of “ the rates per bigha . demandable from the 

resident cultivators, not claiming any transferable property in the soil 
whether possessing the right of hereditary occupancy or'not.” But, as 
already noticed, small progress was made with the settlement of rights till 
Eegulation IX of 1833 was passed. In the discussions which preceded the 
passing of that Act the rights of tenants were much referred to, but it ia 
clear that no very definite conclusmns on the subject had yet been generally 
reached. Mr. E. M. Bird held that every tenant who lived in a village had a 
right to have his rent fixed by Government, however long or short had been 
his residence, and was entitled to occupy the land as long as he paid the 
rent. Eents should be fixed for the term of settlement, and be revised simul¬ 
taneously with the revision of the land revenue. Non-resident or pahi- 
kasht tenants had no such rights, and should be left to make their own bargain 
with the land-owner.* Lord William Bentinck in a Minute, dated 26th 
September 1832, observed :—f “ I have little hestitation in declaring my 
conviction that there is very generally all over India a description of raiyats 
having a proprietary title in the lands cultivated by them. These raiyats 
are termed mirasidars, mira$i maurusi,X khudkashty kadim, and have other 
• designations. Those resident raiyats, again, who may acquire a sort of 
possessory title by prescription, are called chapparbands, jcma*, jadid, and 
other appellations/' The former cl^^ss had possessed a right “ of appropri¬ 
ating the surplus produce of the soil after satisfying the Government demand, 
and should be treated as proprietors as regards the enjoyment of the profits 
arising out of the limitation of the Government demand.” The second class 
had possessed no defined rights, but were ” entitled to consideration on proof 
of prescriptive occupancy.” Lord William Bentinck dissented entirely from 
Mr. E. M. Bird’s view that all resident cultivators were ” entitled to have 
their rents,fixed without reference to the term of their residence.” ” It 
should,” he remarked ” always be borne in mind that, though there may 
be cultivators who have proprietary right or rights of occupancy, it does 

not follow that all cultivators have such rights. The greatest 

care should be taken.to avoid confounding . the mere 

agricultural labourer (or individual who, having settled in the village as 
a stranger many years ago, has ever since continued to cultivate at the 
discretion of the zamindar), with the hereditary raiyat, whose ancestors 
perhaps first broke up the soil and paid the revenue or rent of the lands 
direct to the servants of the State.” In an earlier Minute he had observed 
that.” wherever a resident cultivator may be found who has paid the same 
money rate for a'consecutive period of twelve years, it is fair on every ground 
to determine that neither he nor his successor shall be subjected to any en¬ 
hanced demand. ”§ 

. . . .. — .. - v . . - . . . . . 

*See Minute referred to in note on page 96. 

tPage 386 of Selections from the Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinoes Govern¬ 
ment, 1822—33. The paragraphs from which quotations are taken above are 36, 41,42 and 44, 

XMaurusi was not yet appropriated as a title for occupancy tenants. 

§Paragraph 72 of a Minute, dated 20th January, 1832, printed on page 361 of Seleotiona 
:^rom the Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces Government, 1822—33. 
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197. Accepted ideas as to occiipancy right at annexa'* 
tion of Punjab. —The accepted ideas on the subject of tenant right 
fifteen years later, that is to say, about the time of the annexation of the 
Punjab, may be gathered from the following extracts from the Directions 
for Settlement Officers :— 

•* There can.be no doubt that many non-proprietary cultivators 

are considered to have rights of occupancy, and thus two classes are com¬ 
monly recognized, those who are entitled to hold at fixed rates, and those 
who are mere tenants-at-will. Cultivators at fixed rates have a right to 
hold certain fields, and cannot be ejected from them so long as they pay those 

rates. They. are not able to alienate them without the 

consent of the proprietors, but their sons or their immediate heirs, residing 
with them in the village, would succeed on the same terms as themselves^ 
Nor are they competent of themselves to perform any act which is considered 
to indicate proprietary right, such as the digging of a weU, or the planting of 
a garden, or the location of a labourer. The simple right is to till their fields 
themselves, or to provide for their tillage, and for these fields they pay 
certain rates, and are in some cases liable to be called upon to perform certain 
services or to pay certain fees to the proprietors. So long as these conditions 
are fulfiled they cannot be ejected from their fields, and, if an attempt is 
made to eject them, they have their remedy by summary suit before the- 
Collector. If they fail to pay the rent legally demandable, the proprietor 
must sue them summarily for the arrear, and, on obtaining a decree 

.and failing.to collect his dues, he may apply 

to the Collector to eject them. It is impossible to lay down 

any fixed rule defining what classes of cultivators are to be considered en¬ 
titled to hold at fixed rates. They are known in different parts of the- 
country by different names, as chapparband, khudkasht, kadimi, maurusi,, 
hakkdar, &c., all of which terms imply attachment to the soil or prescrip¬ 
tive right. Those who have no such right are commonly called kacha asamis 
or pahikasht. It has sometimes been supposed that all raiyats resident in the 
village (khudkasht) are of the former class, and that those who reside in another 
village (pahikasht) have no rights. But there are frequent exceptions 
to this rule. Many cultivators residing in the village are mere tenants-at 
will, whilst those residing in neighbouring villages may have marked and 
recognized rights. Prescription is the best rule to follow. Those who have- 
for a course of years occupied the same field at the same or at equitable rates 
are held to possess the right of continued occupancy whilst those whose 
tenure is not similarly sanctioned are considered tenants-at-will.”* Mr. 
Thomason was unable to lay down any fixed directions as to the determina¬ 
tion of the rents of occupancy tenants.f 

198. Grounds of occupancy right recognized in early Punjab 
settlenaents. —It seems to have been common in the United Provinces to 
admit twelve years’ uninterrupted possession of a holding at the same rate of; 

^I>ir6otion for Settlement Officers, edition 1849, paragraphs 127, 128 and 180. 

t Ditto ditto paragraph 134. 


H 
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as a sufficient proof of occupancy right. The twelve years’ rule* was 
^ery generally adopted in early Punjab settlements, though the best revenue 
Officers held that it should not be regarded as the sole criterion, and that the 
quality, as well as the length, of occupation should be considered.! After¬ 
wards it became usual to draw a distinction between resident tenants, to 
whom the term asami was sometimes exclusively applied, and non-resident or 
pahihasht tenants, and to accept twelve years* possession as sufficient in 
the case of the former and twenty years in the case of the latter. In some 
settlements a file embodying the decisions as to the status of all tenants 
{naksha m/uddkhilat or misl tankih huiuk muzaradn) was drawn up for every 
estate, and this is of great value in case of disputes. As a matter of fact in 
the absence of definite rules every Settlement Officer decided such cases as 
came before him according to his own view of what was right and proper. 
For example, grounds which one man would have considered enough to es¬ 
tablish a claim to a proprietary title, another might regard as only sufficient 
to justify him in treating a cultivator as an occupancy tenant. Patwaris 
and other inferior native officials, who practically decided the status of cul¬ 
tivators in a great many cases, naturally followed the only definite rule they 
knew, which was that based on length of possession.^ Landlords had not 
awakened to the profits to be derived from a cash assessment, and indeed 
these profits were mostly prospective. They were, therefore, little disposed 
to contest entries, the immediate effect of which was to make tenants share 
in the burden of a money demand which they dreaded, and where land was 
abundant and hands scarce the landowner was sometimes more eager to 
concede, than the tenant was to accept, an occupancy title.§ In some places 
tenant right was held to be transferable, in others not, and the local customs 
on this point were really various. 

199. Determination of rent in early Punjab settlements.— 

In the matter of fixing rents there was great diversity. In many instances it 
appeared that, with the exception of a few headmen, all cultivators, whether 
they belonged to the original proprietary body or not, had paid revenue on 
equal terms by division of crop or appraisement to the Sikh tax-gatherer, 
in others it was shown that the land-owners had been in the habit of receiving 
from the inferior cultivators under the name of maiifcana, bistvi, or ismi some 
trifling share of the produce, or an anna in the rupee in the case of zahti 
crops, i.e., crops for which the State took a money payment. Settlement 
Officers exercised the power of regulating the rents of occupancy tenants, 
and even it would seem in some districts of tenants-at-will. In Eawalpindi 
and Attock, Major Cracroft fixed the rents of both occupancy tenants and 
tenants-at-will, and very generally at exactly the same rates.|| Conditiong 

♦The rule Bometimes took the form of twelve years* occupation before annexation. 

tParagraph 18 of Sir Richard Temple’s Review of Mr. R. E. Egerton’s Lahore Settlement 
Report. Cf. Sir John Lawrence’s remarks in paragraph 3 of his Secretary’s letter No. 1010, 
dated 11th December 1855, to the Financial Commissioner—“ The Chief Commissioner is not 
eware that a wriod of twelve years...has ever been authoritatively fixed.A Settle¬ 

ment OflSloer should be aware that it is the nature quite as much as the length of occupancy which 
•entitles a cultivator to privileges.” 

jlSettlementOofiunissioner’s No. 12, dated 12th January 1865, paragraph 8. 

§Elphin8tone’s Settlement Report of Qugera, paragraph 50. C/. Morris’ Settlement Report 
of Gujranwala,paragraph 33, and O’Brien’s Settlement Report of Muzaffargarh, page 95. 

(|See Butler’s Settlement Report of Attock tahsil, paragraph 26. 
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were entered in village administration papers forbidding any alteration of 
the rents of occupancy tenants during the term of the settlement, and a 
general provision to the same effect was inserted in the Punjab Civil Code.* 
Our first Settlement OfiScers had a strong prejudice against grain rents, and 
it seemed to them natural and only equitable when they commuted the grain 
payment into a cash assessment in the case of the landlord, to do the same in 
the case of the tenant. And the landlords* great distrust of iheir ability to 
pay a money demand regularly no doubt often led them willingly to acquiesce 
in these proceedings. Very frequently no malikana at all was fixed unless 
the tenant was shown to have been in the habit of paying sermani or some 
other proprietary fee. Where one was imposed, it took the shape of a trifling 
■percentage on the land revenue. Gradually the expediency of always making 
-the tenant pay more or less malikana was admittedand in settling the amount 
more liberality was shown to the landlords after 1857 than had been usual 

an earlier period. There was less disposition than formerly to commute 
grain into money rents. The official objections to division of crop had grown 
weaker, and landlords were now anxious to maintain it wherever it still 
existed.J 

200. Tenant-rights controversy—arguments for restricting occu¬ 
pancy rights. —In the sixties when the first regular settlements of the 
districts of the Central Punjab were being revised under Mr. Prinsep*s super¬ 
vision, tenant right became the subject of a keen controversy. It was urged 
by Mr. Prinsep that occupancy right had no real foundation in village custom 
or even in the condition of things produced by the levelling fiscal adminis¬ 
tration of the Sikhs, but was in fact a creation of our own rule,§ and amounted 
to the confiscation by administrative action of the rights of the land-owners. 
The latter had always possessed a right to evict, and had exercised it much 
more freely than was usually supposed. The extent of the interference of 
Sikh kardars in such matters had been greatly exaggerated. It was not de¬ 
nied that certain classes of cultivators deserved, and would by villag e 
usage receive more consideration than others. Put the rules by which 
Settlement Officers had determined what these classes were, and the degree 
of protection which they had afforded to them, were quite inconsistent with 
native customs and ideas. The importance attached to mere length of 
occupation and the grant of a permanent tenure to village menials and to 
non-resident tenants were examples of the first kind of error, the assertion that 
an occupancy tenant could under no circumstances be evicted so long as he 
paid his rent was an instance of the second. The entries by which tenants 
were recorded as hereditary at the first regular settlements had been made 
in the most mechanical way without any real enquiry. A few of the recorded 
occupancy tenants should have been shown as inferior proprietors, while 

•Punjab Civil Code, Part I, Section XXI, clause 13, The Code was issued in 1864. 

fFinani^l Commissioner’s No. 4643, dated 14th December 1863. The Financial Com¬ 
missioner agrees in thinking that to declare an hereditary cultivator permanently exempt from 
all demand of malikana is altogether anomalous.” 

tCracroft’a Settlement Report of Rawalpindi, paragraph 303—” Of late years it appears 
to be acknowledged on all sides that rent in kind is not so bad a thing after all. The proprie- 

tiors cling to grain payments with a tenacity impossible to overcome. We nave 

at last adopted a policy of non-intervention in the matter.” 

§(7/., paragraph 17 of the Financial Commissioner’s (Mr, R. Gust’s) Review of Gugera Settle- 
jment Report. 

2h 
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others had a right to retain possession of their holdings except where the* 
land-owner required the land for his personal use,* and even in that case- 
were fairly entitled to protection for a limited period or perhaps to compensa-^ 
tion for disturbance, if they had effected improvement. But very many 
of them ought to have been classed as mere tenants-at-will. As each dis¬ 
trict was re-assessed the mistakes made at the first regular settlement should 
be rectified, and under Begulation VII of 1822 and executive instructions 
Settlement Ofl&cers had power to make such corrections. The use of the 
term maurusi was objectionable. Privileged tenants should be recorded 
under the names by which they were locally known, and the particular in¬ 
cidents of each tenure should be carefully noted. 

201. Arguments on the other side.— It was urged on the other side 
that, although the name by which occupancy right was described was new^ 
the thing itself had a substantial existence before our rule began. The lia¬ 
bilities of very many tenants had been the same as those of the landlords and 
their privileges had been little, if at all, less. Eesident tenants had often 
been settled on the land by the Sikh kardars and would have been maintained 
in possession had any landlord attempted to oust them. Even where they 
got the land originally from the land-owners the latter had never thought of 
evicting them. It was only equitable that men who had borne the burdena 
of native rule should share in the benefits of the more liberal administration 
which had succeeded it. The statement that the entries at the first regular 
settlements had been made without inquiry was exaggerated. Native sub¬ 
ordinates had to guide them by the decisions of Settlement OfiBcers in con¬ 
tested cases. If these were not numerous, it showed that at the time all 
parties were satisfied with what was being done. At any rate it would be 
unjust and impolitic to disturb at a revised settlement entries which had 
been acted on for years, and in fact no legal power to do so existed .f 

202. Alteration in Mr. Prinsep’s settlements of entries of former 
settlements.— There was a large element of truth in Mr. Prinsep's 
contention. The degree of protection which tenants enjoyed and the grounds 
which entitled them to protection differed in different parts of the country. 
The rule that twelve years’ possession conferred occupancy right was quite 
arbitrary. The sinking of a well would probably have been accepted every¬ 
where as a sufficient foundation for a claim to permanent title of some sort. 
But in the case of non-proprietary cultivators fixity of the tenure as a thing 
which could be earned by bringing waste land under the plough or by ordinary 
improvements had perhaps no real existence except in the hills and in the- 
south-western districts. When a body of loose and varying local customs 
is poured into the mould of rigid definition it is certain to be changed in the 
process, and it is well to delay the operation till the customs have been fully 
ascertained. It might have been better, therefore, at the first regular settle 
ments to record tenants by the names by which they were locally fimown and 
to note carefully the incidents of the tenure in each case. But the policy of 
altering former records of right was open to grave doubt. This is, however,. 

*ln this connection Mr. Tucker’s description of the position of taunni tenants in Kohat^ 
is worth reading (Settlement Report, paragraph 192). 

tSee proceedings of Lahore Tenant Committee forwarded to-Govemment with Judicial 
Commissioner's No. 1179, dated 5th May 1865. 
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"what Mr. Prinsep did with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner.^ 
A few of the recorded occupancy tenants were made proprietors, a much 
larger number continued to be shown as maurusi, but the majority were treated 
‘either as tenants-at-will or as protected (jpanahi) for life, for the term 
of settlement, for fixed periods varying from two to thirty years, or while 
some service was performed, some religious institution maintained, or some 
•revenue-free grant was continued. 

203. Passing of Act XXVUIof 1868 ,—The tenant-right controversy 
which arose in connection with Mr. Prinsep’s settlements led to the passing 
of the first Punjab Tenancy Act, XXVIII of 1868, the main features of which 
have been reproduced in Act XVI of 1887. The changes in the status of 
tenants effected by Mr. Prinsep were held to be invalid and measures were 
^aken to restore the entries of the first regular settlement. These were not 
•carried out completely, and at the re-settlement of the districts concerned it 
was found that a number of tenants were still shown as panahi or protected 
for various periods. It was held that under section 37 of the Land Eevenue 
Act of 1887 the record could only be altered by agreement of the parties or 
in consequence of a decree of court declaring whether the tenant was or was 
not an occupancy tenant.f 

204. Working of Act XXVm of 1868-A full account of the pro¬ 
visions of Act XXVIII of 1868 will be found in paragraphs 145—147 of the 
Directions for Settlement Officers and paragraphs 219—264 of the Directions 
for Collectors (Barkley’s edition). With its passing it ceased to be the duty 
of a Settlement Officer to revise the rent of occupancy tenants at a re-settle¬ 
ment. Bents consisting of the land revenue and cesses with or without 
the addition of malikana were re-adjusted in the manner described below 
(paragraph 217), and in a few cases the old rents were left untouched at the 
request of the landowners.J The provisions of the Act relating to enhance¬ 
ment werd unsatisfactory and difficult to work. But fortunately for many 
years very few enhancement suits were instituted. “ This was partly due 
to ignorance of the law and partly to the fact that the proprietors with very 
few exceptions (did) not believe that they had any real right to claim an 
■enhanced rent.”§ Entries in the village administration papers of the 
first regular settlements declaring that rents should not be changed during 
•settlement, which operated as agreements between landlords and tenants 
tmder section 2 of the Act, were also a bar to enhancement suits during the 
term of settlement. 

205. Act XVI of 1887 .—The apprehension that difficulties would 
arise in Hoshiarpur and elsewhere when this bar was removed by revision 
of settlement was one of the reasons for the passing of Act XVI of 1887. 
The tenancy law of the Punjab concerns all revenue officers, and a descrip¬ 
tion of the chief provisions of Act XVI of 1887 is given in Chapter II of the 
Xiand Administration Manual. A few remarks on rent and a brief discussion 

*Finaiicial Commissioner’s No. 2279, dated 0th June 1865. 

fSee Colonel Waoe’s memo., dated 18th February 1889, on page 1176, and Sir James Lyall’s 
note, dated 27th May 1889, on page 1182 of Seleotions from the Beoor^ of the Financial dom- 
misaioner’s Office—New Series.—^No. 14, 

{See note by Sir James Lyall forwarded to the GoTemment of India with Punjab Qovem- 
ment No. dated 2l8t March 1882, 

§For the complete definition see section 4 (5) of the Act. 
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of the different kinds of occupancy right will, however, not be out of place 
here. 

206* •* History of rent in the Punjab*—E©nt is defined in the Act aa 

“ whatever is payable to a landlord in money, kind, or service by a tenant on 
account of the use or occupation of land held by him ” [section 4 (8)] and 
tenant as “ a person who holds land under another person, and is, or but for a 
special contract would be, liable to pay rent for that land to that other 
person.”* The kinds of rent commonly met with are noticed in Chapter 
XVIII. The chief fact in connection with the history of rent in the Punjab 
is that it owes^its origin mainly to fiscal arrangements, and not directly to 
economic causes.f This is obvious in the case of the rents consisting of the- 
land revenue and cesses with or without a small additional payment on 
account of malikana, which are still commonly paid by tenants-at-will, in 
some parts of the country. But it is equally true of batai and zabti rents. 
The former represent the share of the produce which native governments 
claimed under the name of mahsul or lidkimi hissa (i.e., the ruler’s portion). 
Wlien the British Government commuted this into a cash revenue demand 
the landlords continued to take it under the old names and at the old rates 
from the tenants, and the rates have often remained unchanged to the pre¬ 
sent day. The small grain fee which the proprietors sometimes realized in 
the days of Sikh rule is even now’ very frequently set aside as a separate item 
when the crops are divided. In this case too the former names are used and 
the traditional fraction is commonly taken. Zabti rents are still paid in 
many places for the crops for which the Sikhs took cash payments. Chakota 
rents, i.c., rents consisting of a fixed amount of grain in the spring and a 
fixed amount of cash in the autumn harvests have a similar history.J Even 
fixed cash rents often originated in the revenue arrangements, but they are 
more susceptible of re-adjustment on an economic basis than other kinds of 
rent. The importance of studying the history of rent in any tn dl which is 
being assessed will appear in the sequel (see Chapter XX). 

207. Acquisition of occupancy right.—Under Act XVi of 1887 no 
tenant can obtain a right of occupancy by mere lapse of time (section 9),§ 
and, unless a special custom to the contrary is proved, no joint owner 
of land can acquire one in any part of that land (section 10). For example, 
a proprietor who is in cultivating possession of fields in the village common, 
cannot claim a right of occupancy under section 5 (1) (a), though all the* 
circumstances exist which wxiuld enable another person to do so success¬ 
fully. The first of these provisions embodies a marked difference between 
the law of the Punjab and that of other parts of Northern India as to the^ 
acquisition of occupancy right. The facts which are sufii«ient to establish 
a right of occupancy are set forth in sections 5 and 6 of the Act, while sec¬ 
tion 8 saves any local customs by which a permanent tenure is acquired 
on grounds other than those described in these two sections, and section 
11 any rights already acquired under Act XXVIII of 1868. If a tenant 

*For the oomplete definition see section 4 (5) of the Act. 

tSome intereeting observations on rent in India will be found in the Vlth Chapter of Maine’s* 

•* Viluge Communities in the East and West.” 

X8u Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement Report of Sialkot, paragraph 242. 

§Thi8 section reproduces*the provisions of section 9 of Act XXVIll of 1868. 
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voluntarily exchanges one plot for another, the land taken in exchange 
is held to be “ subject to the same right of occupancy as that to which the 
land given ip exchange would have been subject, if the exchange had not 
taken place,*' (section 7.) 

208. Classes of occupancy tenants.—Considered with reference 
to the incidents of their tenures occupancy tenants fall into three classes :— 

(1) Tenants under section 5 (1) (a). 

(2) Tenants under section 6 (1) (fe), (c) and (d). < 

(3) Tenants under sections 6 and 8. 

209. Occupancy right of the first class how established.—. 

The first class-includes every tenant who on Ist November 1887 had “*for 
more than two generations in the male line of descent through a grand¬ 
father or grand-uncle and for a period of not less than twenty years been 
occupying land paying no rent therefor beyond the amount of the land- 
revenue thereof and the rates and cesses for the time being chargeable 
thereon,” [section 5 (1) (a).] The date mentioned is that on which the 
Act came into force. Thirty years’ occupation at the rent named raises 
a presumption that the tenant possesses the qualifications described above, 
but this presumption may be rebutted.* It must be remembered that 
“ tenant ” in Act XVI of 1887 includes ‘‘ the predecessors and successors 
in interest of a tpnant,”f and that words in section 5 (1) (a) denoting natural 
relationship denote also relationship by adoption, including the customary 
appointment of an heir, and spiritual relationship, such as that of a chela 
to his guru or father in the faith.J Sir James Lyall construed ” land- 
revenue ” in section 5 (1) (a) as including bafaiand zabti collections made by 
jagirdars before a cash assessment had been introduced. He considered that 
the definition of “ land-revenue ” in section 4 (10) as ” land-revenue assessed 
under any law for the time being in force ” did not prevent this interpre¬ 
tation, which was clearly equitable and in accordance with the intentions 
of the Act. He remarked :—“ I am of opinion that it is not necessary to 
construe the word laiv here as if it was equivalent with Act. I believe 
there was no Act or Regulation for the assessment of the land-revenue, 
strictly speaking, in force in the Punjab before 1871, and at the present 
day in Madras or the greater part of that Presidency, there is no statute 
law for the assessment of the land-revenue. The Government of Madras 
acts in imposing it upon the old customary law of India. It is to this law 
that I understand the preamble of Punjab Land Revenue Act, XXXIII 
of 1871, refers. No enactments were repealed by that Act. 

“ Putting aside the question of interpretation of the word law in sec¬ 
tion 4 (10) of the Act, and coming to Section 5 (a) it is manifest that that 
section is intended to deal with a question between the landlord and tenant, 
and the question is, has the tenant paid as rent (i. 6., as due to the landlord— 
see definition of rent) anything more than land revenue and rates and cesses 
chargeable ? Now, as a matter of fact, unless the tenants we are concerned 

^Section 5 (2). The period of dO years is counted back from the date of the institution of 
the suit, not from the date of the passing of Act (Rev. Tudg. 5 of 1896, P. B. of June 1896). 

fSeotion 4 (7). 

{Section 6 (3). 
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with («. e., tiioM who have paid revenne and oessea without maUkana 
tdnoe Settlement) paid the proprietors a sermani fee while batai was in force 
(in which case we may be sure a cash tnalikcma was put on in place of set' 
mani as that was the invariable rale in the old settlements), they really 
paid the landlord no rent at all so long as the jagirdars maintained batai 
collections in respect to both proprietors and tenants of this class, for the 
jagirdars collected direct from these tenants as from the proprietors; these 
men therefore paid nothing in those days as rent to the landlords, and what 
, they paid direct to the jagirdars they paid undoubtedly as the old land- 
revenue and cesses of the country. These batai and zdbti collections are 
the ancient form of the land revenue of India.”* 

' 210. Occupancy right of the second class how established.— 

The second class includes every tenant— 

(1) “ Who, having owned land, and having ceased to be landowner 
thereof otherwise than by forfeiture to the Government or 
by any voluntary act, has, since he has ceased to be landowner, 
continuously occupied the land, ” [section 5 (1) (b).] The 
right may be claimed by the representative of the person 
who lost the proprietary right (Eevenue Judgment No. 6 
of 1896 in Punjab Record of September 1895). 

A claim is rarely maintainable under this sub-section. 

A man who has sold his land but continues to cultivate it is of 
course a mere tenant-at-will of the purchaser. 

(2) ” Who, in a village or estate in which he settled along with 

or was settled by, the founder thereof as a cultivator therein, 
occupied land on the twenty-first day of October 1868, and 
has continuously occupied the land since that date ” [section 
6 (1) (c)], unless the landlord proves “ that the tenant was 
settled on land previously cleared and brought under cultiva¬ 
tion by, or at the expense of, the foijnder.” The 21st October 
1868 is the date on which the first Punjab Tenancy Act came 
into force. 

(3) “ Who, being jagirdar of the estate or any part of the estate 

in which the land occupied by him is situate, has continu¬ 
ously occupied the land for not less than twenty years, or 
having been such jagirdar, occupied the land while he was 
jagirdar and has continuously occupied it for not less than 
twenty years, ” [section 5 (1) (b)]. Jagirdar includes any 
assignee of land other than a village 'servant.j- A jagirdar 
under a grant made by a former Native Government fells 
within the definition of that term in the Tenancy Act (Revenue 
Judgments 2 of 1892 and 2 of 1897 in Punjab Record of March 
1892 and February 1897, respectively). 


*BeT«niie CironlM 17, paragnkph 18. edition ot 1890. 
tSeotion 4 (16). 
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211« Occupancy right of the third class how established.*— 

The third class includes— 

(1) any tenant entered in a record of rights sanctioned by the Local 

Government before the passing of Act XXVIII of 1868, as a 
tenant having a right of occupancy in land which he has 
continuously occupied from the time of the preparation of 
that record unless by a degree of a competent Court in a 
suit instituted before the passing of Act XVI of 1887 he has 
been declared not to possess such a right (section 6), and 

(2) any tenant who can establish a right of occupancy on any grounds 

other than those described in sections 5 and 6, (section 8). 
This refers specially to the rights which by the custom of 
particular parts of the country persons effecting improvements 
or bringing waste under cultivation acquire. Examples 
are the laMand or lathmar tenant of Dera Ismail Khan and 
Dera Ghazi Khan who obtains his title by embanking fields 
and the butemar, or mundhimar, who earns it by clearing 
Jangal* The rights of the imaddadhar tenants of the Jhang 
district seem to have been acquired by merely engaging to 
keep in cultivation the lands attached to a well constructed 
by the owner. They must' be distinguished from those of the 
taraddadkar owner described in paragraph 173. It is very 
doubtful whether the right of taraddadkar to sublet is limited 
by section 58 (2) of the Tenancy Act. According to Mr. 
Steedman “ all taraddodkars have the power of arranging 
* for the cultivation. It does ijot matter whether the taraddadkar 
cultivates himself or by a tenant.”+ The mukarrarida/r 
tenant of Attock cannot be considered as falling under sec¬ 
tion 8 or any other section of the Punjab Tenancy Act, for 
he has by custom more unrestricted powers of alienation 
than any class of occupancy tenant enjoys under Act XVI 
of 1887, and holds his land at a fixed rent which cannot be 
altered during the term of settlement. It has been judicially 
decided that some mukarraridaris descend like owner’s hold¬ 
ings, and are not subject to the special rules referred to in the 
next paragraph.^ 

The mukarraridar almost invariably acquired his title by sinking 
a well, but there are a few mukarraridars in Attock whose 
holdings consist of unirrigated lands. The kuhmar tenant 
of Dera Ghazi Khan got his title in the same way, and ^ his 

*In Dera Ismail Khan many of the laihband and butemar tenants were recorded at last 
settlement as inferior proprietors (see paragraph 171). Contrast paragraphs 197 and 203 
of Mr. Tucker’s Kohat Report. For the peculiar godhash tenure see Multan Gazetteer, page 
179. The due known as bhoang, which the godhask tenant is entitled to take harvest by harvest as 
’the reward for clearing and the title to which he can sell, corresponds to the anu>anda of 
the clearing tenant in Dera Ghazi Khan (Gazetteer of Dera Ghazi Khan, page 82). 

fCompare paragraph 173 in this manual and see paragraph 84 of Steedman’s Settlement 
Report of Jhang. 

{For the muharriridari t^ure see Revenue Judgment No. 10 in Punjab Record of Novem¬ 
ber 1896. The revision of rent after the expiry of a settlement would probably be made under 
the provisions of section 34 of the Tenancy Act. 
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tenure lasts as long as the pakka brick or wooden well he haff 
sunk last. In Hazara we find the curious feature of occu¬ 
pancy tenants holding their land not from the proprietors^ 
but as sub-tenants of other occupancy tenants.f 

212. Devolution of occupancy right*—On the death of an occu¬ 
pancy tenant his holding passes on a like tenure— 

(a) to his male lineal descendants in the male line of descent, 

(b) failing them, to his widow for life or until remarriage, but with¬ 

out any power of sale, gift, or mortgage, or of subletting for a 
period exceeding one year, 

(c) failing male descendants and a widow, or, when a widow succeeds,^ 

then after her death or remarriage, or. in the event of her 
abandoning the land, to agnates or male collateral relatives 
in the male line of descent, provided that the common an¬ 
cestor of the late tenant and the agnates occupied the land. 
Among agnates the right of occupancy falls to the person 
or persons who would have inherited the land if it had been 
owned by the deceased. On failure of legal heirs the holding 
reverts to the landlord (section 59). 

213. Rights possessed by ^ all classes of occupancy tenants.— 

Every occupancy tenant has a right to make improvements as defined 
in section 4 (19) of the Act (section G8), notwithstanding any condition 
in a record-of-rights, or in an agreement between himself and his landlord 
to the contrary. He can also, subject to the provisions of the Act and to 
the stipulations of any written contract between himself and his landlord 
sublet his land for a term not exceeding seven years (section 58). He 
forfeits his right if for over a year he fails without sufficient cause to cultivate 
his holding either by himself or some other person and to arrange for pay¬ 
ment of the rent (section 88), but he can only be ejected (a) in execution 
of a decree for ejectment or (6) when a decreeJor an arrear of rent has been 
passed and remains unsatisfied (section 42) after notice requiring payment 
within 15 days has been served upon him under the orders of a revenue 
ofiBcer (section 44). A decree for ejectment will only be passed on one 
or other of the following grounds :— 

(a) that the tenant '‘has used the land comprised in the tenancy 

in a manner which renders it unfit for the purposes for which 
he held it ” ; 

(b) ** where rent is payable in kind, that he has without sufficient 

^ cause failed to cultivate that land in the manner or to the 

extent customary in the locality in which the land is situate.’'— 
(section 39), 

214* Occupancy right how far transferable.—A tenant belong 
ing to either of the first two classes can transfer his right of occupancy by 
sale, gift, or mortgage. But he must first give notice of hie intention through 
a revenue officer to his landlord, and the latter may then claim to purchase* 

*Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of Dera Ghazi Khan quoted on page 86 of Mr. Diaok’» 
Owetteer. 

fCaptain Wage's Settlement Report of Hazara, page 131. 
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the right at its fair value as determined by a revenue officer, (section SS)^ 
The landlord’s power of pre-emption does not arise in the case of collateral 
mortgages not involving any actual or constructive transfer of possession 
to the mortgagee, unless the transaction be of the description known as 
bai-hil’Wafa, or mortgage by conditional sale.* Tenant right of the third 
class cannot be transferred by private contract without the previous written 
consent of the landlord, (section 56). Nor can it be attached or sold in 
execution of a decree or order of Court (section 56). Tenant right of the 
first two classes is not protected from sale in execution, but the landlord 
has a right of pre-emption if it is sold (section 55). 

215. Rights not expressly provided for by law..—Eights pos¬ 
sessed by any class of occupancy tenants, which are not expressly provided 
for by law, should be carefully described in the village administration paper. 
Under orders issued in 1887 Settlement Officers were enjoined to ** notice 
in their records of local usages the custom relating to the right of occupancy 
tenants to lands submerged by fluvial action and subsequently restored. 

216. Enhancement and reduction of rent.—Where an occupancy 
tenant pays a grain or zdbii rent it can only be enhanced or reduced if the 
quality of the cultivation is changed by the land becoming, or ceasing to be, 
irrigated or flooded (sections 20 and 21). If he pays a cash rent it may 
be enhanced on the suit of the landlord on the ground that, after deducting 
the land revenue and the rates and c^ses chargeable on the holding, the 
balance doesj not amount to a malikana — 

(a) of two annas in the rupee, or 12| per cent, on the land revenue 

in the case of a tenant of the first class ; 

(b) of six a}mas in the rupee, or 87| per cent, on the land revenue- 

in the case of a tenant of the second class ; 

(c) of 12 annas in the rupee, or 75 percent, in the case of a tenant 

of the third class. Enhancement may be decreed up to the 
limit fixed for the class of tenants to which the defendant 
belongs (section 22). Subject to these limits a Eevenue 
Court has full discretion as to the amount of enhancement 
to be decreed (section 25). Too much weight should not be 
given to the class to which the occupancy tenant belongs^ 
Tenants of old standing who have hitherto paid a very light 
malikana may often only be able to prove that their status 
falls under section 6. The most important points to consider 
are the rate of malikana hitherto paid and those commonly 
realized from similar occupancy tenants in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The law has given the landowners a claim to an increased 
rate of profit, and this must be fairly satisfied. But sudden 
and severe enhancements are much to be deprecated. In some 
settlements a scale of enhancements drawn up by the Set-^ 
tlement Officer has been approved as a useful general guide 


•See Eegulation XVII of 1806. . 

fFinanoial Commissioner’s Circular XXI of 1877 issued in consequence of Chief Court 
judgment in case No. 1389, of 1876. The recorded customs on the point are not uniform, 
Bee, <!.g.„Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of Dera Qhazi Khan, paragraph 225, Mr. Tuoker^s Dera^ 
IsmaUKhan Import, paragraph 184, Mr. Thoiburn’s Baimu Import, paragraph 143. It may¬ 
be doubted whether there is often any real custom one way or the other. 
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for Eevenue Courts.* But of course they are in no way 
bound to follow it exactly. 

If enhancement has been decreed or a suit for enhancement 
has been dismissed on the merits no further suit will lie for 
ten years, unless the land has meanwhile become irrigated or 
flooded [section 24 (8)]. The cash rent payable by an occu¬ 
pancy tenant may be reduced on the ground that the produc¬ 
tive powers of his holding have been lessened by a cause 
beyond his own control (section 28). The reduced rent must 
in no case be less than the land revenue and cesses payable 
on the holding (section 26). 

217. Adjustment of rents. —Settlement Officers have now no power 
to commute grain into cash rents or vice versa without the consent of both 
landlord and tenant (section 13). Bents fixed in terms of the land revenue 
and cesses, with or without the addition of malikana, may be adjusted at a 
re-assessment. The new rent will consist of the revised revenue demand 
and cesses, or, if the former rent included malikana, of these items with the 
addition of nialikana calculated at the old rate on the new revenue (sec¬ 
tion 27). 

218. Statutory Government tenants. —When cultivators are being 
settled in large numbers on State land, it would be inconvenient if a separate 
lease had to be drawn up for each holding and if all the provisions of Act 
XVI of 1887 applied to the new tenancies. Accordingly it was provided 
in Act III of 1898, as amended by Act XIV of 1896, that, after the issue of a 
notification applying the former Act to any tract of land, tenancies might 
he created by entries in a register being signed by the tenant. Prefixed 
to the register was a full statement of the conditions on which the land 
included in the different holdings is granted, and, by signing the subsequent 
entry relating to his own holdings, the tenant became subject to all these 
conditions whether they agreed with the provisions of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act or not, A simpler procedure was prescribed by Act V of 1912, the 
Colonization of Government Lands (Punjab) Act, which removed from the 
purview of the Tenancy Act all Government tenancies to which Act V of 
1912 was made applicable. 

219. Tenant8*aNwill. —The incidents of the tenures of tenants for a 
term of years and of yearly tenants, so far as they are not determined by 
contract, are described in Chapter II of the Land Administration Manual. 

220. No inquiry made at settlement regarding status of 
tenants- —Section 87 of the Land Eevenue Act is a bar to any settlement 
inquiry into the status of tenants. If a tenant entered as a tenant-at-will 
claims occupancy right, he must be referred to a revenue suit. No attempt 
should be made to show occupancy tenants under the different classes 
described in the present Tenancy Act (XVI of 1887), unless the particular 
class to which such a tenant belongs has been shown in a previous record 
or declared in a judicial proceeding. 

•Bfr. 0*Dwyer’« Settlement Report of Gnjranwala, paragraph 196, and Mr, Talbot’s Settle- 
it Report of Jhelum, paragraph 118, 




CHAPTER X« Preliminary Measures in connection with a SettU*** 

ment. 

221. Proper time for starting a settlement. —Much loss has 
been caused to the State with doubtful benefit to the people by the failure 
to re-assess districts promptly when the term of settlement expired. A 
settlement should ordinarily begin two years before the expiry of the perioa 
for which the existing settlement was sanctioned. 

222. Preparing a district for settlement.— It was the aim cl 

the reforms effected by Colonel Wace to provide the Settlement Officer 
at starting with an efficient staff of patwaris and hanungos, with maps and 
records corrected to date, and with accurate assessment data. This ideal 
has not yet been realized, but in the districts of which the last revision of 
settlement was completed in 1909, or a later year, it was found possible 
in consequence of these reforms having been in operation for the greater 
part of the period of the expired assessment considerably to abridge settle¬ 
ment operations. Special rules (paragraphs 43—7, of Standing Order 16)^ 
have been drawn up for the maintenance of the maps and records of those 
districts and it is hoped that their observance will result in the ultimate- 
realization of Colonel Wace’s ideal. But-in the other districts of the pro¬ 
vince as they come under re-settlement some special measure of revision 
of records will be required, though the rules in paragraphs 35 -42, Standing 
Order 16, which are applicable to those districts, should tend to simplify 
it. The methods at present in force of simplifying this special revision 
of records are described in Appendix XXI. There is some advantage in 
drafting to the district gradually during the 6 months preceding the com¬ 
mencement of settlement, the special establishment required for revision 
as the men become available from other settlements, for this ensures the 
men being on the spot punctually and starting work with some previous 
knowledge of local circumstances. 

223. Financial forecast and settlement notifications.— A general 
re-assessment of any area can now be undertaken when the sanctioa 
of the Local Government has been obtained and a notification has been 
issued under section 49 of the Land Kevenue Act of 1887. The application, 
for sanction is accompanied by a forecast ^ the probable financial results- 
of re-assessment prepared by the Deputy (ftnimissioner of the district, or 
some other officer selected by the Financial Commisstoner for the purpose. 
The orders regarding such forecasts are contained in the second and third 
of the settlement instructions of 1898 revised in 1914 (see Appendix I), 
and some suggestions as to their preparation will be found in Appendix 
II and in the rules framed under section 60 of the Land Eevenue Act, as^ 
amended by Act III of 1928, in Part E of Appendix I. Usually the ques¬ 
tion whether a district will be re-assessed when the term of its settlement 
expires will be determined by financial considerations. But a preliminary 
report should not only deal with the gross amount, but also with the character 
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•of the existing assessment, the suitahilffy of its form to local circumstances, 
and the fairness of its distribution over estates. Cases may occur in which 
an assessment is so high, or so bad in form or distribution, as to require 
revision quite apart from the question whether re-assessment will yield 
any profit to the State commensurate with the cost of making a new settle¬ 
ment. Before the report is prepared-the leading agriculturists and organiza¬ 
tions of land-owners of the area concerned shall be consulted so far as prac¬ 
ticable and it shall be noted in the report to what extent this has been done 
and what opinions have been elicited. The sufficiency of existing maps 
and of the other documents included in the records-of-right for practical 
revenue work, and, where they require correction, the possibility of carrying 
out the necessary measures by the ordinary district agency without the 
employment of a settlement establishment, should be noticed. Ee-assessment 
may be ordered without a special revision of the record or vAce versa, or it 
may be clear that it is desirable to combine these two operations. If re-assess¬ 
ment and special revision of the records are both necessary it is well that 
notifications under sections 49 (1) and 32 (t) of the Land Eevenue Act 
should be issued simultaneously. Proposals for the additional establish¬ 
ment to be employed in connection with settlement op^^rations will be 
framed in the Financial Commissioners’ office. ^ 

224. Preliminary operations. —On taking up his duties a Settlement 
Officer will find it a good plan to make a rapid march through all parts of the 
area to be re-assessed in order to obtain a general idea of the lie of the country 
and the nature of ilie cultivation, the chief varieties of soil and irrigation, 
the suitability of existing assessment circles, and the character of the maps 
and records and of the staff responsible for their maintenance. As each 
tahsil is visited the assessment report of the last settlement should be studied, 
and a rough notion of the changes which have occurred since the previous 
assessment should be obtained from an examination of (he tahsil and assess¬ 
ment circle revenue registers. At the same time the accuracy of the annual 
records and the state of the business connected with the attestation of muta¬ 
tions should be examined by himself and his principal subordinates. Great 
pains should be taken to dispose of all arrears of mutation work so as to 
make the first jamabandis prepared during settlement really accurate 
statements of existing titles. If this is done the record work connected 
with the new surveys which are made will be greatly simplified. 

225. Matters for early decision.— There are five subjects which 
claim early attention and on which a Settlement Officer must ask for 
orders as soon as he feels himself able to report upon them. These are— 

(a) the extent to which re-measurement is required ; 

(b) the classes of land which should h^ in f ba 

(c) th^circles ^ which the estates should be grouped for assessme nt 

(d) S]th g commuta t ion prices to be used in the produce estimate ; 

^ (e) the<%cle which sbqqld form the basis of the produce ^ 

estimat‘ 
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The Commissioner sends the reports with his own recommendations 
^4o the Financial Commissioner for orders. 

It is unnecessary, and will probably be found inconvenient, to dispose 
of all these matters in a single report. The first two are the most urgent 
and should be dealt with together, the others may be reserved for a separate 
report or reports. The considerations which govern the question whether a 
new survey is required or not are noticed in Chapter XII, and the classi¬ 
fication of land for assessment purposes in Chapter XIIL The XVIth 
Chapter of this work deals with the formation of assessment circles, and the 
subject of commutation prices is dealt with in Chapter XIX. The rules 
framed under section 60 of the Land Kevenue Act bearing on these 
matters should be duly borne in mind. 



CHAPTER XI. The Settlement Officer and his Establishment. 

226. The Settlement Officer. —The Settlement OflBcer is a revenue* 
officer charged with the duty of making a general re-assessment. While 
engaged on this task he is also responsible for . the continuance and im¬ 
provement of the regular work of the village record agency, and, when a 
notification directing the special revision of existing records-of-rights is 
issued, for the carrying out of the additional operations which such an order 
entails. He should so lay out his work that it shall fit in with the ordinary 
duties of the paiwari and kanungo agency. It is important that during^ 
a settlement the usual routine of the revenue work of a district should be 
as little as possible interrupted. The Settlement Officer may be— 

(a) the Collector or Deputy Commissioner of the district, 

(b) an officer invested with most of the powers of a Collector, but 

working in subordination to the Collector of the district^ 
who is ultimately responsible for the assessment and for the- 
correctness of the records, or 

(c) an officer invested with most of the powers of a Collector and 

solely responsible for the assessment and record work. 

Under present circumstances the third plan is, as a rule, by far the- 
best. The advantage which would result from posting the future Settle¬ 
ment Officer to the district as Deputy Commissioner or Eevenue Assistant 
for a year or two before the rc-assessmcnt begins is clear. But to unite- 
the offices of Deputy Commissioner and Settlement Officer in one person 
is likely to be unfair to the w^ork and injurious to the worker. It may become 
feasible to do so when the reforms introduced by Colonel Wace have borne- 
their full fruit, if the assessment is carried out tahsil by tahsil. The second 
arrangement is very difficult to carry out in practice. Tact on the part 
of both the officers concerned may make the position endurable, but it iS’ 
really a false one. The Deputy Commissioner cannot find time to make 
himself so fully acquainted with the details of the work of the settlement, 
and especially of the assessment part of it, as to become really res¬ 
ponsible for the result, and it is not right that the officer to whose exertions 
any merits which the settlement possesses are due should not get the full 
credit for it. 

227. Relations of district and setdement staff. —Where the^ 
Settlement Officer is neither the Deputy Commissioner nor under the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner, it is essential that they should themselves act 
cordially together and insist on their subordinates doing likewise. Their 
respective spheres of work may be marked off to some extent, but each in 
his own sphere requires and has a right to ook for the help of the other.^ 
Indiana are quick to detect any want of harmony between their official 
superiors and steer their course accordingly. 
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228* Additions to district staff during settlement* —Tbe special 
settlement staff usually* consists of— ^ 

(a) an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer who may also be Revenue 

Assistant of the district, and who in both capacities works 
under the orders of the Officer-in-charge of vSettlement opera¬ 
tions, 

(b) a Settlement tahsildar for each tahsil, 

1 ^) Settlement naib-tahsildars, each in charge of four or five kanun- 
qos‘ circles, 

(d) Settlement field and office kammgos, each field kannngo being 
expected t o supervise aj^oi^five survey parti es. 

If the district is a large one it is often necessary to have a Revenue 
Assistant working under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner as well as 
an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. One or two extra tahsildars are some¬ 
times appointed in the second year of Settlement operations, if the quantity 
of work turned out by the subordinate staff is such that the settlement 
tahsildars cannot keep up with it in their final attestation. The district 
tahsildars and naib-tahsildars are expected to co-operate in settlement work, 
and, where possible, should be given some definite share of the duty of super¬ 
vision. The patwaris and kanungos of the tract under settlement 
are placed entirely under the control of the Settlement Officer* 

If the patirari establishment is strong enough to carry out 

efficiently tbe duties which fall to it in ordinary time it will 
not be increased simply because a settlement is in progress. It is an 
accepted principle of settlement policy that all work connected with the re¬ 
vision of land records including re-measurement, if that is found necessary, 
shall be done by the patwaris, and it is one of the Settlement Officer’s princi¬ 
pal duties to train them to do such work properly. Any patwari who, after 
fair trial, cannot learn to do it should be dismissed. A grant for tempo¬ 
rary establishment is usually included in settlement budgets. But it must 
not be used so as to relieve patwaris of any part of their proper duties. It 
is available for providing allowances to kanungo and naib-tahsildar candi¬ 
dates under training and salaries for a limited number of temporary clerks, 
colourists, etc., as well as for paying extra settlement patwaris. Great 
care must be taken to employ as few men as possible of the last class (see' 
paragraph 247). No extra kamtngos must be appointed and paid from the 
grant for temporary establishment without the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner. Further instructions about the temporary establishment will be 
found in paragraphs 19—23 and 26—29 of Standing Order No. 16. 

229. Business assigned to Settlement Officers. —The busineiss 
under the Tenancy and Land Revenue Acts assigned to Settlement Officers 
is detailed in Appendix VI. Questions may occasionally arise as to the 
division of work between the Deputy Commissioner and the Settlement 
Officer which the instructions in that appendix do not cover. These it will 
generally be possible for the two officers concerned to settle for them¬ 
selves. The rule of decision should be as far as possible to maintain the 
ordinary course of revenue administration and to avoid weighting the 
Settlement Officer with any duty which is not essential to the progress of bis 
special work* !rhe fact that a re-assessment of his district is being mado 
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is not intended to relieve the Deputy Conunissioner of duties other than 
Ihose connected with assessments and village records. 

230-231. Cancelled, 

232. Judicial Powers of Settlement Officers.— The judicial powers 
of Settlement Officers, once so extensive, are now very limited.* It is true 
they are invested with all the powers of a Collector under the Tenancy Act, 
but, unless the Financial Commissioner otherwise* directs, the exercise of 
these powers should be restricted to the disposal of the business noted in 
Appendix VL The only judicial function which a Settlement Officer will 
therefore as a rule exorcise is the hearing of suits in which the question 
at issue is the alteration of the rent of a holding and suits relating to the 
emoluments of kanungos, patwaris, and village headmen. Suits of the latter 
class are very rare. By Chapter XI of the Land Revenue Act the Local 
Government is empowered to invest a Settlement Officer with exclusive 
jurisdiction as regards all or any specified classes of suits relating to land, 
and also, if it thinks fit, to divert the ordinary course of appeal and revision 
as regards his orders and decrees in such cases, from the superior civil to 
the superior revenue courts. But so far no use has been made of these 
provisions. 

233. Revenue and magisterial powers of settlement staff.— 

Settlement Officers are invested with the powers of a Collector under the 
Land Revenue Act, except those relating to the collection of revenue. In 
the exercise of their powers as judicial and revenue officers they are not 
subject to the control of the Collector of the district. When Assistant 
Settlement Officers are appointed the same powers are conferred on them 
to be exercised subject to the control of the Settlement Officer. Extra Assis¬ 
tant Settlement Officers are appointed Assistant Collectors of the 1st grade 
and, as such, have powers under both the Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts.f 
It is often convenient to giVe them the special powers referred to in section 
77 (4) (b) of the latter Act in order to enable them to hear rent enhancement 
cases. All Settlement tahsildars and nai&-tahslldars are as such Assistant 
Collectors of the 2nd grade under both Acts.f 

Settlement Officers are invested with the powers of 1st class Magis¬ 
trates. It may be convenient to give similar powers to Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officers, if they have sufficient experience of criminal work. 
The powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd class have been conferred on every 
Settlement tahsildar “ permanently or temporarily employed in the work 
of settlement.” The powers are to be used ” only for the purpose of dis¬ 
posing of complaints brought by or against members of the district and 
settlement.establishments working under their orders.”§ 

234. Duties in connection with suspensions.— The duties of the 
Settlement Officer under Chapter V of the Land Revenue Act comprise not 
only the general re-assessment of the district but also the carrying out of 
all special assessments such as the yearly revision of the demand in villages 

♦See Appendix IV. 

tSeotion 75 (1) of Act XVI of 1887. 

JPonjab OoTernment Notification No. 337, dated 11th Mardh 1905. 

§Pnnjab Qoverament Notification No. 1108, dated 13th ^ptember 1004. 
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subject to river action. Although the notification which confers on him 
the powers of a Collector specially excepts those powers which may be 
exercised under Chapter VI of the Act, his responsibility in connection with 
the collection of tho land revenue is still considerable. His daily work 
enables him to judge better than any one else when a suspension of the 
whole or part of the deniand is required owing to failure of crops. It is 
his duty to report all such cases to the Deputy Commissioner, and tho latter 
is bound to call on him for a report on any case that comes under his own 
observation, and cannot set Ins recommendations aside without reference 
to the Commissioner. 

235. Powers as regards headmen and zaildars. —The appoint¬ 
ment of ^ illage headmen rests with tluj Settlement Officer, otherwise he 
jniglit not be able to g(t that ready assistance from them which is essential 
for tlie pros(^cution of his work. Idieir helj) is specially necessary to procure 
the attendance of right-holders, whoso pn^sonce is required in connection 
with ih(' attestation of mutations or with tlie making of new maps or records. 
As far as possible formal proceedings should hf‘ avoided in such cases, but 
in the event of ]‘ocusancy tln^ ])rovisions of section 149 of the Land Eevenue 
Act can bc^ put in force. 'LTie Settlement Officer is empowered to dismiss 
headmen for lu'glect of duty or disolxjdienco of orders when the duty or 
orders relate to business controlled by the Settlement Officer. Before 
dismissing a headman he should consult the Deputy Commissioner, but 
he is not Ijound to follow his advice. Similarly, when the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner pro])Oses to dismiss a headman for misconduct unconnected with 
settlement work, ho should consult the Settlement Officer before passing 
final orders. The Settlement Officer should bo very careful to thwart any 
attempt on the part of headmen to plead occupation in settlement work as 
an excuse for neglecting their ordinary duties or for delay in obeying orders 
addressed to them by the district authorities. Zaildars are appointed and 
may be dismissed by tho Deputy Commissioner, but he is bound to consult 
the Settlement Officer before filling up vacancies. He need not accept the 
Settlement Officer’s recommendation, but when the merits of rival candi¬ 
dates are being weighed, it is right that tho aid afforded by them in settle¬ 
ment operations should bo considered. It may also sometimes be con¬ 
venient to defer the Idling u}) of an appointment, if a revision of existing 
zaildari arrangements will probably be made before the close of the settle¬ 
ment.* 

The strength of the additional staff required when a general re-asseBS* 
ment of a district is undertaken will depend on the amount of revision 
necessary to put the records of rights and the revenue registers in a satis¬ 
factory condition, and on the question whether re-measurement must be 
undertaken in a large number of estates. As far as possible, these ques¬ 
tions should be settled before re-assessment operations are started. But, 
if experience proves to a Settlement Officer that the amount of work required 
was under-estimated and that the staff provided is insufficient, he should 
not hesitate to propose that it should be reinforced. It is the worst possible 
economy to attempt to struggle on with an establishment too weak for the 
duties it is expected to perform. 

♦Aa regards duties imposed on Settlement Officers, see also Chapter XXXIY. 

i2 
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236. Settlement training of revenue officials.— The rules under 
which Assistant Commissioners, Probationary Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, naib'tahsildars and accepted candidates for the post of naib-tabsih 
dar and kanungo may be deputed for settlement training are noticed in the 
Land Administration Manual. The object is to give these officers and 
candidates a thorough acquaintance with survey and record work and in 
the case of Assistant Commissioners a knowledge of the principles and prac¬ 
tice of assessment. Pull instructions for the training of Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners are contained in Standing Order No. 8. If officers and candidates 
are properly instructed at the outset they should be fit to be entrusted with 
a share in the work of supervision suited to their standing and capacitj 
before the period of their deputation comes to an end. 

237. Supervision of survey and record work.— At the l^eginning 
of a settlement it is essential that the Settlement Officer should give a great 
deal of personal attention to the oversight of survey and record v/ork. Even 
if he is fortunate enough to have at the outset a fairly efficient staff* it will 
only turn out good work under strict supervision and a discreet use of 
rewards and punishments. A regular system of inspection in the field 
and in the village must be organized, and care must be taken that every 
branch of the work receives its due share of attention. Neat and accurate 
maps are very important, but after all, small errors in survey hann in¬ 
dividuals less than incorrect entries in a jamabandi. Great pstience must 
be shown at first with unskilful workers wdio are willing to learn, but patience 
must not degenerate into the weakness, wJiich sacrifices public interests 
because it is disagreeable to punish, and finally, if they prove incorrigible, 
to get rid of inefficient instruments. When all grades of officials from 
the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer downwards haver ^Iiz£>d thut^a hig h 
standard will be i nsisted on , and tha t the SettlemOTTlJB^er is abl^to put 
hisTinger'^ the weak points their work, self-interest will produce the 
result desired. The credit of the higher officials in the eyes of their subordi¬ 
nates must be carefully maintained, and when rebuke is required, it should 
be administered privately. When the record work is thoroughly organized 
the Settlement Officer will be able safely to hand over the supervision of it 
largely to the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer and concentrate his atten- 
ti on on a ssessment. 

238. Cancelled. 



CHAPFERm Survey. 

239. Settlement work based on accurate field survey.—In order 

to carry out either of the two branches of his work, the framing of a record 
of rights or the making of a fair assessment, the Settlement Officer must have 
an accurate map of each village showing the position and boundaries of every 
field. Such a map is known as the shajra kishkvar. He also requires a re¬ 
cord of the area of each field, which is easily calculated when its shape and 
linear dimensions are known, and for assessment purposes it is expedient 
to note at the time of measurement the class or classes of land which each 
field contains.*If no field map exists, the Settlement Officer must make one ; 
if the existing map is defective, he must consider whether it can be corrected 
without an entirely new survey. 

240. Separate field map for each village. —There is a separate 

assessment and a separate record of rights for each estate or mahal. But 
the unit for })urposes of survey is not the estate, but the village or mauza. 
I^heso terms have already been explained. The distinction between them 
introduces no complication into settlement work, for as a matter of fact 
the things which th(‘y demote are in the Punjab almost invariably one and 
fthe sa)iio. Occasionally a block of land or some scattered fields belonging 
to one village are enclosed within the boundaries of another village. Such 
fields should be measured along with the village in which they are included, 
vmt given an inde})endent series of numbers. 

241. Survey marks. —In order to indicate clearly the limits of each 
estate masonry platforms (sihaddas) are built at every point where the 
boundaries of more than two estates meet (Land Eevgp^le Eule 38). At 
every angle on the boundary line between two trijitfimon platforms, mud 
pillars (burjis) are erected (Land Eeveiiue Eule 32). Before the measure¬ 
ment of any estate is undertaken the village headmen should be required to 
put every platform in a pro))er state of repair and to replace any pillar that 
may have been destroyed. Chapter VliJ of the Land Eevenue Act gives 
the Settlement Officer power to enforce the erection and maintenance of 
these and any other survey marks that may bo required. The cost of special 
survey marks set up to facilitate measurements, e,g,, at regular intervals 
on a base line or to mark the corners of squares (paragraph 250) is a Govern¬ 
ment charge. 

242. Fields and kilabandi. —A field is a parcel of land to which a 
separate number is assigned in the map. The fixing of the limits of fields 
for survey purposes is a question to be decided on grounds of convenience, 
the chief matter for consideration being the use to be made of the maps 
in the half-yearly crop inspections. Usually any parcel of land lying in one 
spot in the occupation of one person or of several persons jointly, and held 
uudev oue title, should h\: troatr‘cl as a single field. Occasionally where land 
Is \ ‘xl and let bi small plots the survey numbers under this rule wdll be very 

♦See Chapter .XIII, 
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numerous. This cannot be helped, for no cleai' record of tenancies and 
rents can be kept up if parcels of land tilled by different tenants are not treated 
as separate fields. But where the rule works in an opposite direction, and, 
if strictly followed, would result in the areas included in single survey niim- 
bers being very large, it is subject to important exceptions. Several plots 
of land owned by a single proprietor, which are always recognized as separate 
fields having limits indicated by more or less permanent ridges or hedges, 
and being known perhaps by distinct names, may at the time of measure¬ 
ment be included in a single tenancy. There is no object in treating these 
as one field. Or, again the area occupied under one title may be so large 
that the record of crops, harvest by harvest, will be rendered easier if it is 
broken up into several survey numbers. This is especially true in the case 
of fields irrigated by a perennial canal. If they are large and irregular in 
shape, the assessment of water rates by officers of the Irrigation Department 
becomes much more difficult. Accordingly on new canals in the west of the 
Punjab each survey square in Crown lands has been divided into 25 small 
squares, known as kiUs, each occupying a fraction over an acre. Each 
kila forms a field or survey number.* Kilabandi has been introducted to a 
large extent oven in privately owned estates on the Lower Chenal) and 
Lower dhelum Canals. On the newest canals the squares have been re¬ 
placed by rectangles containing exactly 25 acres, so that the kila is the 
equivalent of an acre. On old canals it is difficult to induce landowners 
to accept kilabandi, which involves the brealdng up of old field boundaries. 
But the main advantages of kilalandi can bo secured if in ina]:)ping canal- 
irrigated estates care is taken to make the fields of 'moderRte si/o, and, 
as far as possible, of regular sbaj>e. As a rule a canal-irrigatod field much 
larger than an acre is inconvenient. In the case of extoTisive blocks of 
common waste land each survey square is usually treated as a separate 
field. It is not essential that a survey number should be wholly cultivated 
or wholly uncultivated, or that it should consist entirely of one soil or class of 
land. But if the uncultivated land is of any extent it is convenient to treat 
it as a separate number, and if the line of division between two soils or two 
classes of cultivated land is clearly marked and of a fairly permanent charaii- 
ter, it is better to put land on either side of the line in different fields, even 
though it is in the cultivating occupancy of a single ])erson. On the other 
hand, care should be taken not to multiply survey numbers merely on ac¬ 
count of the presence on the ground of ridges thrown up for convenience of 
cultivation or irrigation. Where this is done record work is needlessly 
increased. Section 101 of the hand Revenue Act empowers any revenue 
officer engaged in the framing of a record of rights to define the limits of 
any field as to which a dispute has arisen. 

243. Measures of length and area. —The simplest way of measur¬ 
ing land is by pacing. When a man in walking steps out first with his left 
foot, the pace or kadam is the distance between the heel of the right foot in 
its original position and the heel of the same foot after it has been ad 
vanced in front of the left foot to make the second step. A kadam is the 
usual unit of measures of length and a square kadam the unit of measures of 
urea. In the east of the Punjab, where the bigha is the local measure, the 


♦S©6 Appendix XIV. 
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square kadam is known as the biswansi ; in the west, where the ghumao^ 
is employed, it is known as the sarsahL Twenty biswansis make a biswa, 
and twenty biswas a bigha. Nine sarsahis make a maria, twenty marlas 
a kanal, and eight kanals a ghimao. The bigha of the Western Punjab 
is one-half of a ghumao. As the average height of a man in different locali¬ 
ties varies greatly, it is not surprising that the local measures in use were 
found to be far from uniform. The variations have been reduced, but not 
abolished, in our settlement surveys. The bigha employed in some settle¬ 
ments in the east of the Punjab .is 5 *\ ths of an acre.* It is usually known 
as the kachcha bigha, to distinguish it from the old Mughal measure known 
as the shahjahani or pakka bigha, which is exactly three times as large. 
Where the shahjahani bigha is the unit of area the linear measure is not the 
kadam, but the gatha of 99 inches. The Imdams in use vary from 54 to 66 
inches, the latter being the most usual length. It is also the most convenient, 
for, where it is employed, the ghicmao is exactly equal to an acre. Pull de¬ 
tails of the land measures officially recognized in different districts will be 
found in Financial Commissioners’ Standing Order No. 16. 

244. Calculation of field areas. —The calculation of field areas 
depends on the simple fact that th(^ numbers of kadanis on two sides of a 
rectangular figure, one of which is perpendicular to the other, multiplied 
together will give the number of square kadams {biswansis or sarsahis as the 
ease moy i)e) which the ngure contains. Lt follows that tlie area of any tri¬ 
angle can 1)0 found by hultipl) iiig the number of kadiuns in its base by the 
numl'er contain<d iii a perpendicular dropped on to the t»ase fro/u the oppo 
site angle, and halving th(‘ result. Ilowc'^^er irregulai tlie shape of a 
field may be, so long as its sides are straight or only slightly curved, there 
is no difficulty in tinding its area, for any figure of this sort can i)e divided 
into triangles. 

245. Topographical and cadastral surveys. —There are two sur¬ 
veys with which a Settlement Officer has to concern himself, the topographi¬ 
cal survey made by the Imperial Survey Department and the cadastral or 
field survey made by the patiraris. 7’hc second is indispensable for his work, 
the first is chiefly useful to him as a means of testing the accuracy of the 
second. The methods used in both cases are scientific. The processes fol¬ 
lowed in the second are, of course, much simpler than those employed in the 
former, but experience has proved, that, properly applied, they are suffi¬ 
cient to secure a degree of accuracj'^ sufficient for all the purposes for which 
revenue officials employ village maps. The Imperial Survey deals with ' 
villages as a whole, mapping their boundaries and showing the main topo¬ 
graphical features, such as the homestead or abadi, roads, canals, and large 
sheets of water. The limits of the cuKivated, culturable, and barren land 
have also sometimes been indicated. The cadastral survey marks on the 
village map the boundaries of every field, and by means of it the areas shown 
in the jamabandi are calculated. 

246. Field survey in Punjab not supervised by officers of Survey 
Department. —In some parts of India the topographical and the field 
survey are both under the charge of the Imperial Survey Department. It 
has more than once been proposed to extend this system to the Punjab, 


^Selections from the Records of the Financial Commissioner's Office, New Series No. 24. 
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but the opinion of experienced revenue officers has always been opposed 
to any change of this sort,^ and the existing system is so simple and, with 
the exercise of ordinary care, gives such satisfactory results, that there is small 
likelihood of its being given up. In fact in some cases he latest topographi¬ 
cal maps of the Punjab districts have been made up by the Imperial Survey 
Department by piecing together reduced copies of the field maps after their 
accuracy had been tested by making a traverse connecting certain fixed 
^points marked in some permanent way on the ground.f It is very desirable 
but not essential that such a traverse should be made by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment before the Settlement Officer begins his field measurements. If he 
is furnished with tables showing the distances between a large number of 
fixed points, the accuracy of which has been gauged by rigid scientific pro¬ 
cesses, he possesses a very valuable means of judging of the correctness of his 
Jown work. The methods of testing the cadastral survey by the help of the 
topographical survey are noticed in Appendix VII. absolute agreement 
between the results of the two surveys is not to be expected. Where a dis-^ 
crepancy between thorn, largo enough to deserve notice, is discovered, it 
is not safe to conclude that the field moasurements are at fault. But it is 
a reason for testing them rigorously and coming to a definite conclusion 
on the subject. A description of the methods employed by the Survey 
Department and the maps prepared will be found in Selection No. 30 (New 
Series) from the records of the office of the Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab. 

247. Employment of amins. —Men acquainted with the simple 
methods used in tield moasurements and known as amins have sometimes 
been employed in settlement surveys on the ground that pativaris lacked 
the skill which would enable them to do the work rapidly and accurately. 
The plan is a thoroughly bad one, for it deprives the pntwaris of the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning an essential part of their work, and at the same time increas¬ 
es the danger that tho survey may be made a means of extortion. The patwari 
has local knowledge which saves him from many mistakes, and he has a far 
greater interest in making his work accurate than any temporary hand can 
have, who is only troubled by errors which happen to be found out. The 
plan of employing amins was early condemned in the Punjab.J It was re¬ 
vived on a large scale in some later settlements. It is now considered 
essential that every patwari should measure with his own hands the greatei 
part of his circle. When additional surveyors are employed they should, 
as far as possible, be accepted candidates for the post of patwari, 

248. Early field surveys.— In the first regular settlements the sur¬ 
vey of a village consisted of two distinct stages, the preparation of a boundary 
map {naksha thakbast) after all disputes as to the limits of the village land 
had been settled, and the making of a field map or shajra kishtwar and a 
khasra. The latter was a register, showing, in respect of each field, its number 

♦See Punjab Revenue Proceedings No. 4 of September 1873, and No, 1 of September 1883. 

•fSee joint memorandum by the Surveyor-General and Colonel Waoe, Commissioner oi 
Settlements, in Selections from the Records of the Financial Commi88ioner*s Office, New Series, 
No. 26, also paragraph 51 of the Report of the Indian Survey Committee, 1904-05, Vol. I. 

tSeleotions from the Records of the Punjab Administration, Old Series, No. XI, and Finan i 
cial Commissioner *s Circular No. 86 of 1855. See also Financial Commissioner's Standing Order 
No. 16, paragraphs 18 and 19. 




in the map, the names of its owner and of the person who cultivated it, 
Its linear dimensions and area, the soil or class of land which it contained, 
and the crops growing in it at the time of measurement. The shajra is 
described in Mr. Thomason’s Directions as “ a rough plan of the village.” 
and in paragraph 17 of Mr. Barnes* Keport, dated 13th December 1852, on 
a new system of field measurement in the Punjab as “ nothing but 
a rough eye sketch laid down without rule, scale, or compass. It might 
or might not present an ap})roximation to the actual contour and dimen¬ 
sions of the village area, but the only security for such results were the prac¬ 
tised habits and correct eye of the amin,*' 

249. ** Plane-table ** system of — No field survey can be 

worth much which is not based on a skeleton traverse of fixed points on the 
surface of the ground whose direction and distance one from the other have 
been accurately determined. This requirement was met with some measure 
of success in the plan devised by Mr. Blyth about 1852, and first put into 
l)ractice in the settlement of the central districts of the Puujab.t Mr. Blyth 
applied his practical experience of the methods of the Burvey Department 
to the working out of a scheme resting on a scientific basis, and yet simple 
enough for patwaris to follow. By the use of the plane-table compass, and 
sighting rod, maps drawn to scale in which the fields were plotted with a con¬ 
siderable amount of accuracy were produced. Tlie now plan, known as 
” the Punjab ” or “ t he plane-table” system was speedily adopted in the 
linited Provinces, and gradually improved m both provinces till it became 
a very efiectivePinstrument for the making of the field maps. It is only 
possible here to refer very briefly to the main features of the plane-table 
system of survey. For details Chapter V of Mr. Vincent Smith’s Settlement 
Officers’ Manual for the United Provinces, and Chapter X and Appendix I 
of the Punjab Manual of Land Measurement—Editio n o f 1917—may be 
consulted.J T he area of a village was cut un into triangles, and the frame - 
I work on which~Lhe field survey was buil t up consisted of the straigM line 
forming their sides. ITie triangulation by t aking up cd^ - 
ve^nentrpomtraTrToundTfi^ b ut not necepsal^y onl L and^bp^<^- 

i ng the se with one another and with otfier fixed points in the interior o f 
vinageT’T ^yTnstoic^e beiween points was carefully cliained , 

^^Ihei r relativ e be arings weriT Hxed by the sighting rod.^ the true fadlfth 
a^d so^h having firsFlDecn^cfotermined by memis of the compoiss. olarting 
frofii some station on or near the boundary the surveyor worked all round 
the latter, laying c^wn his triangles as he proceeded^ It was possible to 
apply efficacious f^sTT to tli^e w^^ it proceeded, but the final test of it 
was the way in which the circuit closed ; in other words, i ts correctnesajwas 
pr oved if the last triangle of the series fitted properly into its place , its 
dimensions as scaled on t he man corresDondirig with the act ual dirpqnflionfL 
oi OhF ground as determined bv chain Th^ honndarv line 

j^as laid^down by means of offsets from the bases of the nearest triangles, 
[jand the accurate plotting of fields was ensured by marking on the ground 

♦Selectigns from the Records of the Punjab Administration, Old Series, No. XI, and Einan- 
•ei al Commissioner's Circular No. 86 of 1856. 

fSeleotions from the Records of the Punjab Administration, Old Series, Nos. VII and XI. 

{For older instructions on the subject see the second Chapter of the Vernacular Dastur* 
tU-aml Patwarian published in 1876. 
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and on the map the point where the boundary of any field intersected the 
teide of any triangle. A conamon fault of maps prepared on this system 
W that the boundaries of adjoining estates do not interlock. 


250. S^are system of measurement. —This plan has been super¬ 
seded in plain s districts b y the square system of measurement introduced 
by Colonel Wace in 1883, an excellent account of which will be found in 
Mr. Francis’ “Manual of Land Measurement for Patwaris.” The area 
of a village is now divided into squares of equal size, the skeleton traverse 
being built up on a square usually of 200 kadams laid down with great care 
somewhere near the centre of the village. In making this square the first 
thing to do is to measure with the utmost accuracy in open ground a base 
line of 200 kadams, represented by a 6-inch line on the map, the scale com¬ 
monly adopted being one inch to 40 kadams. The ends of this lino are marked 
by small masonry pillars, which should be w^ell built and carefully preserved, 
or by stone or concrete blocks. This system is better suited to patwaris 
than the triangulation plan, for it offers less temptation to fudging. If 
the first square is accurately laid down, it is not difficult to ensure the cor¬ 
rectness of the whole traverse, and, as a matter of fact, patwaris with proper 
oversight perform this part of their work admirably. The boundary is laid 
down by moans of offsets from the nearest square, and the sides and diago¬ 
nals of squares are utilized in connection with the plotting of fields in 
the same way as the sides of triangles in the plane-table system. 


251. Common base line for a large number of estates. —In the 

case of estates near a river the plan introduced by Mr. Francis of having a 
common base line may be usefully adopted. Where possible there should 
be a corresponding base line parallel to the first on the opposite bank.* By 
this device the difficulty of relaying boundaries which are liable to be ob¬ 
literated is diminished. The full benefits of the plan are secured where the 
boundaries of the estates which face each other on either side of the stream 
are fixed. In the last settlement of Peshawar the plan of having common 
base lines running due east and west and north and south for the whole 
district was adopted.j* Any help which officers of the Imperial Survey 
Department can give in laying down or checking base lines should be wel¬ 
comed. It is beyond the capacity of a revenue staff to lay down a base 
line for any great distance which will not show considerable divergence 
from the true direction. If for any special reason a long line is required, 
it is better to lay it down in separate short sections, say, of about two miles 
each, so that the errors in one section may not be continued in the next. In 
recent settlement surveys of several riverain tracts much valuable assistance 
has been obtained from plotted sheets supplied by the Survey Department. 
They show in correct relative position certain convenient points {cliandas) 
or corners of squares which have been fixed by a skeleton traverse survey 
run along or over the tract bordering both banks of the rivers concerned. 
Identical orientation of squares on either side of it can thus be secured. The 
system is one which should be utilized wherever possible. 


*See Casson Walker’s Settlement Eeport of Lahore, paragraph 23. 
tSee Dane’s Settlement Report of Peshawar, paragraphs 87-38. 
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252* Survey work in Hissar and hill tracts. —In the settlement 
of the Hissar district, carried out between 1887 and li§92, the field measure* 
ments were based on a somewhat elaborate traverse made by the Survey 
Department, but this plan has not been followed in other plains districts, 
except in the case of riverain tracts as noticed in the last paragraph, as it 
is found that the squares laid down by the patwaris furnish an accurate 
framework for cadastral surveys. But in hilly tracts the square system 
is impossible. Recourse has, therefore, to be had to a modification of the 
plane-table system, and no great accuracy can perhaps be looked for unless 
the patwari is supplied with mapping sheets on which the position of several 
conspicuous points has been marked by the Survey Department.* In the 
tracts under reference, and possibly in others, an increasing amount of 
assistance of this kind will, it is anticipated, be required as time goes on, 
from the Survey Department. Plotted sheets showing survey marks fixed 
and traversed by that Department were supplied in the 
Kangra district for the purpose of facilitating settlement measurement and 
mapping. In all Settlements for which such plotted sheets are supplied, 
three traverse points in each estate should be marked with stone pillars under 
the orders of the Settlement Officer. It may be possible to utilize tri-junc¬ 
tions as trave'rse points and thus to reduce the expense of laying extra 
pillars. 

253. Re-measurement avoided where possible. R policy 

of Government to get rid as soon as possible of the necessity of re-measuring 
villages at settlement, and one of the first tasks which a Settlernent Officer 
must take in hand is to decide to what extent re-measurement is required. 
The field maps should be not only accurate enough for revenue purposes, 
but also capable of being utilised after reduction for topographical purposes 
by the Survey Department.f Unless the old maps were really accurate 
when made it is a mistake to attempt to retain and correct them. When 
really good maps have once been provided no re-survey should hereafter 
be necessary in tracts unaffected by the action of streams or the spread of 
ravines, unless great extensions of cultivation and changes in field boundaries 
have taken place by the introduction of canal irrigation. 

' 254. Testing of old maps.— It will be well to note some of the tests 

which can he applied to the old plane-table survey maps. One of the best 
is to see whether the patwari with the map in his hand can or cannot register 
the crops with ease and accuracy. If he finds it impossible or very difficult 
to make it the foundation of girdawari work, it is better without more ado 
to prepare a new map on the square system. Even though the old one is* 
drawn pretty accurately to scale, its correction would under such circum¬ 
stances take a long time, and it is better to have a really good map as the 

*For hill measurements see Appendix I to the Punjab Manual of Land Measurement, 

Edition of 1917. , . , i • u 

tin Peshawar Mr. L. W. Dane reduced his own field maps, which were on a scale of 24 inoliee 
to the mile, to the scale of 4 inches to the mile. One copy of the reduced ®f estete was 
filed as an index to the shajra, another wm put in the village note-book. The reduced 
maps were combined into assessment circle maps. Copies of these circle maps containing all tw 
topographical details required by the rules were sent to the Survey Departoent to bo utilisea 
in preparing a new survey map of the district (Dane’s Settlement Report of Peshawa^ pa^grapn 
38h Compare paragraph 2 of the Government of India, Revenue and Agrioidtural Department, 
No. 352—-385-2, dated 11th February 1899, in Punjab Revenue Proceedings No. 84 of February 
1899. 
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l)asis of future operations than a patchwork of old and new measurements. 
If the old map was inlfcrrect from the first to any serious extent, it is absurd 
to try to mend it, and re-survey is inevitable. In order to make up his mind 
on this point a Settlement OflSicer can apply several tests. The maps of 
adjacent villages should be compared to see if the boundaries dovetail, and 
-test lines can be drawn across the map connecting well marked points, such 
as tri-junction platforms, and the results of chaining along these lines noted. 
If the total length as chained and'as read off by scale from the old map, and 
also the distances between the field intersections compared in the same way, 
agree very closely, and the result of carrying the chain right and left along 
sides of some of the fields traversed by the test line is satisfactory, the map 
is probably a good one. Or squares may be laid down on the ground and 
marked on the map, and the tests noted by Mr. Francis in Appendix III of 
his Manual applied.’^ 

255. Boundary disputes. —Section 101 of the Land lleveiiue Act 
gives a Settlement Officer power to define village boundaries. Fortunately 
boundary disputes are now rare except in the case of estates subject to river 
action. The subject of boundaries and of riverain custom is dealt with 
fully in the Land Administration Manual.f A Settlement Officer must 
remember that in the case of a boundary dispute between a British village 
and an estate lying within the territory of a Native Chief, he can only in¬ 
vestigate and report his opinion to the Commissioner of the division. JRe- 
cent orders of Government reqviire that— 

“ Wh«re a regular settlement is in progress along the boundary line 
of a Native State due intimation of the fact will bo given to the State by the 
Commissioner of the division in which the operations are being carried on. 
This intimation will be to the effect that survey operations along the bound¬ 
ary will be presently undertaken, and that the Settlement Officer will give 
due notice of the date when the measurement work in each estate will ac¬ 
tually approach the boundary, and it will contain a request that the necessary 
ord(*rs may be issued to the proper State officials to be present both when 
measurements are being made, and when it is desired to attest the boundary 
resulting from these measurements. It will also request that the names of 
these officials may be at once intimated so that the Settlement Officer may 
correspond direct with them in all unimportant matters connected with the 
subject in question. During the first stage of operations above-mentioned 
. it will usually be sufficient for the State patwari or kanungo or other sub¬ 
ordinate revenue officer to be present. If during the progress of this stage 
it is necessary for the settlement officials to extend their work across the 
accepted boundary line; the Settlement Officer must first intimate the 
necessity to the State and obtain its assent, unless the work is done with the 
assent and in the presence of the revenue officials of the State. On the 
occasion of the actual attestation of the boundary am officer corresponding 
to the rank of tahsildar or Extra Assistant Commissioner should be deputed 
by the State, and in any special case in which the Settlement Officer him¬ 
self may think it desirable to be present an official of suitable rank should 


*8ee also Appendix XXI. 

tLand Administration Manual, Chapter XII. 
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be sent to meet him. The procedure to be followed thereafter will be the 
same as that laid down in paragraphs 2 and 3. ” 

The procedure referred to is as follows:— 

“If an agreement be arrived at it will be carefully recorded by 'the 
revenue officials of the British district in the necessary papers which should 
always include a map showing the accepted line. The finding and the map 
should be attested by the officials on both sides. In cases in which no 
agreement can be arrived at by the officials making the local enquiry the 
British official will record his own finding and the reasons for it, and will 
illustrate if with such maps as may be necessary. He will also ask the Native 
State official for a copy of the finding arrived at by the latter, and, if this is 
furnished, the British official will add it to his file, and will at the same time 
supply a copy of his finding to the Native State official. In every case, 
whether an agreement has been arrived at or not, the proceedings will be 
submitted to the Commissioner. The Commissioner will make any enquiries 
which he may deem necessary from the British authorities and from the 
Native State, and, if the dispute is between a village or villages in his divi¬ 
sion and in a Native State under his political control, will pass orders in the 
case. If otherwise, he will report to Governmeirl what boundary he con¬ 
siders should be fixed, forwarding a copy of his report to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and to the proper ofiicer of the Native State concerned. It will 
be open to the Darbar to make any representation which it may choose to 
prefer to the Punjab Government on the subject of this report, if it should 
consider it necessary to do so, but such representation should be made within 
sixty days of receiving the report, in order that a final decision upon the 
matter may not be unduly delayed. Similarly, the Deputy Commissioner 
will during the same period, if he thinks it necessary to do so, make any 
representation which he may consider necessary through the Commissioner. 
If neither the Native State nor the Deputy Commissioner take action as 
above indicated within sixty days of the date on which the Commissioner’s 
report is received, it will be taken that the boundary proposed by the 
Commissioner is accepted, and the matter will be held to have been finally 
settled.”* 

256. Procedure in case of complete re-'measurement. —The exist¬ 
ing instructions as to the procedure to be followed by patwaris when a com¬ 
plete re-measurement of a village takes place will be found in Appendix VII. 
The directions given there as to soil classification should be compared with 
the remarks on the subject in the next chapter. 

267. -Cancelled. 

♦Punjab Government Circular No. 26, paragraphs 3 and 4, 




CHAPTER XIIL—Classes of Land and Soils. 

258. Soils and classes of land. —The knowledge of soils which a 
'Settlement Officer should possess must be the fruit of close and constant 
observation. But as an aid to the understanding of what he observes or 
hears from the people he will find the 8rd Chapter of Moreland’s** Agricul¬ 
ture of the United Provinces useful. vSoils differ naturally one from 
another in respect of their mine ogical and chemical composition, and 
(what is oft en more important in a country of scanty o r ca pricious rainfall) 
in^^espect of the mecFani^l UPfJTngeme'nFof their component parts. Thus 
we have the broad classification of clay, l oam, "an d sand . Tliey are also 
distinguished by adventitious differences as irrigated and unirrigated, . 
manured and unmanured, dofasli and eldasli. It is best to use the word 

“ soils ” only to denote varieties resulting from the inherent qualities of thel , 
land and to describe varieties due to adventitious qualities as “ ojlSss^, 
but this distinction is not always observed. When the differences, wKether 
natural or adventitious, ar(t so great as to cause a marked inequality of renting 
value, their recognition in the record is essential both for assessment pur¬ 
poses and for the proper distribution of the demand over holdings. A 
Settlement Officer must make up his mind at an early stage of his operations 
what classification of land he will adopt.* Till this is decided the field en¬ 
tries in the khatauni must remain incomplete. 

259. Classes of land. —In a country of small rainfall the most im¬ 

portant division of land into classes is that founded on the sourc*.^ fro m 
which the mositure required for the growth of the crops is derived. Thus 
land 1^ classihed us— -—' 

y(a) baram-dependent on rainfall; 

(b) sailah-BiOoded or kept permanently moist by rivers; 

(c) abi-watered by lift from tanks, jhils, or streams. This term 

is also applicable to land watered from springs; 

(d) naferi-irrigated from canals. Where a Government canal 

and small private canals exist in the same district the land 
served by the former is sometimes distinguished as shah 
nahri ; 

{e) cAaAi-watered from wells. The term is sometimes sketched 
so as to include irrigation from jkalars erected on the bank of 
a stream. It is better to describe land dependent on jhala/ra as 
jhalari or dbi. 

The first two classes fall under the general head of unirrigated, and the 
last three under that of irrigated land. 

260. Limits of chahi and nahri lands.— All land shodld be recorded 
as chahi or nahfi which is watered by a well or canal froni time to time in 
.the ordinary course of husbandry. The limits of well or canal irrigation can. 


*S%e paragraph 224. 
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•be fixed by the indications on the ground, and especially by the evidence 
of the water channels, and if any doubt remains, an examination of the en¬ 
tries in the crop inspection registers for a few years will solve it. Maoh 
of the land recorded in the khatauni as chdhi or nahri is not irrigated every 
year. There are some parts of the province where the whole area attached 
to a well yields at least one irrigated crop in each year. But in many tracts 
the whole of the land for the protection of which a well has been sunk cannot 
,be watered annually. It is sometimes found, for example, that the regular 
! practice is to irrigate one-half of the land attached to a well in one agricul¬ 
tural year and the other half in the following year. And where the average 
^rainfall is fairly large, but subject to great variations from year to year, 
the extent of irrigation fluctuates to an extraordinary degree with the charac¬ 
ter of the seasons. 

261. Classes based on use of manure in course of husbandry.— 

Manured land has sometimes been treated as a separate class under the 
names of niai or^^or^ The latter term was imported from the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and properly denotes the blt^ck of lyin g immediately rnnpd 
the village site, which is often the only part of an estate that is reguWv 
manureclT In the eastern districts the gora land is usually occupied by 
wells, and there is much double cropping. In some of the districts north 
of the Salt Eange, where it is as a rule unirrigated, it is known as lipara or 
ban. Dofasli or double cropped land has in a few settlements been regarded 
as sufficiently distinct to require a separate rate. The term dofasli does not 
imply that the land yields every year either two crops or cane, which occupies 
the ground for ten or eleven months and may be considered equal to two 
ordinary crops ; it merely indicates that it often bears two crops in a single 
agricultural year (kharif—rabi). The use of the word dofasli may give rise 
to confusion and misapprehension, and where lands of the same class {e.g., 
ehahi-barani) have to be sub-divided with reference to the number of crops] 
annually raised, it is best to mark the difference by numbers, as harani I, j 
barani II, or to employ the local term, if any, by which these sub-divisions of 
classes are described. In a few of the settlements made between 1880 
and 1890 a more elaborate classification based on the course of husbandry 
was superadded to that founded on the presence or absence of artificial means 
of irrigation. The terms employed were dofasli, ehfasli, hari and sawani. 
The first has already been explained. Ekfasli was used to describe land 
tilled according to the familiar rotation under which a spring crop in one 
agricultural year is followed immediately by an autunm crop, and the land 
then lies fallow for a twelve—month. Experience has, shown the advantages 
of this system for unirrigated land in upfand tracts which enjoy a fair rainfall. 
Hari and sawani mean land devoted respectively to the production of raW 
and kharif crops. Little use was made of the above classification for assess¬ 
ment purposes, and it is no longer employed. 

.262. Soili.-— The first Punjab Settlement Officers brought from the 
United Provinces the distribution of soils into dakar or mcdya/r (clay), ramli 
(loam), and (sand), and they found this or some such simple Punjabi 
classification as, for example, ro/n, maira and iibba, sufficient for their pur¬ 
poses. Hiai was sometimes treated as a separate class, and distinctions 
founded on the presence or absence of irrigation or inundation were 
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recorded, though not always, under ihe names now in vogue. The natural 
soils with the addition, perhaps, of nia% formed sub-divisions of the classes^ 
based on the presence or absence of irrigation. Some officers found even 
this amount of elaboration useless when they came to frame revenue rafes, 
and two of the best of the early Settlement Officers, Sir Eichard Temple 
in Jullundur and Mr. Philip Melvill in Hoshiarpur and Ambala, rejected 
all soil distinctions, and simply classed land as irrigated or unirrigatefl.* 
In some of the settlements made between 1870 and 1880 a minute classifi(^a- 
tion of soils under their local names was attempted, those supposed to be of 
nearly equal value being grouped together for assessment purposes. Thus 
in the Nawashahr Tahsil of Jullundur Mr. Purser recorded as many as twenty 
barani soils which he arranged in three classes, for each of which a separate 
revenue rate was proposed. Colonel Wace was impressed with the futility 
of recording distinctions of which no practical use was made, and he was 
anxious that no elaboration should be admitted into settlement procedure 
which would afterwards increase the difficulty of maintaining the paiwari*8 
annual records and returns. Accordingly, when Financial Commissioner, 
he issued instructions, the effect of which has been that the use of soil dis¬ 
tinctions has been very generally abandoned, and Settlement Officers have 
confined themselves to a record of the classes bgised on the presence or ab¬ 
sence of the several kinds of artificial irrigation dr river flooding.' 

263. Arguments against recognition of soil distinctions.— 

The arguments put forward in favour of such extreme simplicity are as 
follows. In a, greajt part of the province the rainfall is so scanty and capri¬ 
cious that water is everything,and soil nothing.. The best land is of small 
value without the existence of artificial means of irrigation or. advantages 
of position on the bank of a river or in a hollow which receives surface drain¬ 
age. The effect of irrigation is to diminish tlie natural differences between 
soils. In the level country away from the hills the land over large areas is 
often of very equal quality and, even where this is not the case and distinc¬ 
tions are clearly discernible and are recognized by the people, one soil passes 
imperceptibly into another, and the question under which variety a particular 
field should be classed is often a fine one. Our surveying staff is only fitted 
to record obvious distinctions, and by setting it to decide disputable ques¬ 
tions involving the amount of revenue which a petty landowner is to pay 
for the next twenty or thirty years we open a wide door to contention and 
corruption. The knowledge which a Settlement Officer acquires in his 
village inspections enables him to give due weight in actual assessment to 
variations in the value of the land in digereiLtjg^ates. Moreover, 

CTOPs Oiat we reallY ftssess. and we have now sufficient evidence in the crop /J 
returns io e nsure tnat good and bad soils are not assessed at equal rate s. ' 
A Settlement Officer who makes a^ropeiruse of these instruments is in fio 
danger of pitching the demand in a sandy village in which the autumn crops 
ooniuat chiefly of bajrm and moth as high as in an estate with a soil capable 
of producing maize. Even where differential soil rates have been framed 
it has often hean found that the people disregarded them in distributing the 
revenue over holdings. 

^ Hr. IftelvUl ntraeted his opinion as to the nsdessness of soil olassificstion (see his Settle^ 
ttsni RepoH i9l uorth pmgrsi^ 
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264« Argumtnft for reco^itioa of soil dinliACtioiif^'—^b^ 

oonsiderations are of weight, but it does not follow that the deipareation 
of soils is a useless refinement in all p^ts of the Punjab. It is not trjae as 
regards the submontane districts and large tracts in the centre and east of 
the province fhaf ift fivnryf.bir^g nTjiH ai^i| There are marked 

differences in the unirrigated soils, and the system of cultivation on the well 
lands near the village site is sometimes quite distinct from that followed on 
outlying wells. If in certain cases one soil passes into another by imper¬ 
ceptible gradations, in others the boundary between them is sharply defined. 
No one can fail to observe the line where ordinary loam ends and the low- 
lying stiff clay, sometimes known as kalar jhhr, which yields precarious 
Crops of coarse rice, begins, and the strength or weakness of an estate may bo 
directly traceable to the preponderance of one or other of these soils. 
Though loam passes into sand by degrees, and level sandy land under cer¬ 
tain conditions of rainfall and sub-soil yielda^xceUent crops, thodistinction 
between uneven wind-blown sand and the level land with which it is inter¬ 


mixed is clearly marked, and the difference in productiveness is very great. 
Even where the transition is gradual it will commonly be found that the 
soils lie in blocks and that the only dispute is where exactly the line of de- 
ma rcatioj ^ a^nuld he dr^^wn . In the U nited Provinces the soils are usually 
recorded field "by fid^a^mea su remeBl ^ but it is the business of the Settle- 
ment Officer WEeh E^nspects an estate to determine the limits of each block 
of soil, after which the boundaries which he adopts are graphically shown 
on the map and no further dispute is possible. It y nerfectlv true that a Se t* 
tlement Officer's local-knowledge and careful study of the crop' retiirns will 


save him m any case from ma 






assessmen 


inind, but to justify his acti on to the controiilng authorities, and simplicity 
ihky“be pukh^d so tar as to^ B^pervision difficu it. A Wo^er 

analysis of caiE rents may be impossible without some soil demarcation. 
The fact that some of our early Settlement Officers worked without soil 
distinctions is not of much weight. Eent was then in a very undeveloped 
state, and they made that fact their apology for failure to frame differential 
soil rates. Moreover, assessment circles were then smaller and more 


homogeneous than they%iow are, and the estates in a single circle were 
often grouped in two or three classes for which separate rates were employed. 
Nor does the fact that in distributing the demand over holdings the people 
have often rejected s6il distinctions count for much. They did so largety- 
in early settlements from ignorance or inexperience, or because in the original 
aDotment of the land between the different members of the brotherhood 


every proprietor had obtained a share of each sort of land in the village^ 
or because ancestral or customary shares Were fully "reoogniz^.. 
Where the more powerful coparceners had managed to possess themselves 
of an excessive share of the good land, it was to their interest to adopt an 
all-round rate {sarsari parta), and this mode of distribution saved subordinate 
settlement officials a great deal of trouble. The landowners of to-^y 
are less inclined to such simple methods of distribution, and even where tW 
allotment of the village lands as it existed at the first regular settlement 
was roughly equitable, the changes of half a century may have altered it 
profoundly. Land has passed from hand td hand, and the tendency may 
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often have been for new owners and mortgagees, especially when they ha* 
longed to the money-lending class, to acquire an undue proportion of tho 
more valuable lands. 


265. ClaMifigatian mImmiM ha aimpfe.— No general rule^ 
dow n, for everything depends on Jocal c ircum staDceil 
Baifl~ili "that ifae classmcation sboa 




A 

c^,. ba 
and b e bt^ed 


< ar broaT diffftrancfls of a fairly permanent character wJbifik- MK7 m .A. 
marked degree the eco nom ic rental of the land . The test to be applied to 
it 18 its sufficiencyTor practical purposes, for, as has been well remarked, 
a “ S ettlement Officer must remember that he is a land valuer, and not a 
mineralogist.^ ’* The use of such distinctions as mat and Sx)Ja$l% is dangeroua, ^ 
ilniess it IS Certain that the conditions these terms denote are permanent 
attributes of the land to which the terms are applied. In districts north 
of the Salt Eange it is quite right to record separately the unirrigated manured 
land near houses (see paragraph 261), for the people themselves recognize 
that such lands are far more valuable than the rest of the unirrigated area. 
It is much more doubtful whether another distinction in vogue in these 
districts between embanked land or las and ordinary loam or maira is worth 
retaining in our records, for landowners often refuse to make any difference 
between them in distributing the revenue over holdings. Poor stony or 
very sandy land below the hills is known as rakar and very sloping land 
on hillsides as fcolsi, and they ought to be so recorded, because the assess¬ 
ment rates applied to them must be far lower than those adopted for maira, 
A wide divergence between the cash rents usually paid on two classes of land 
is the best proof of the necessity of showing them separately in the record. 
This affords ample justification for recording sandy uneven land as hhur 
in some of the south-eastern districts. Wher e the produce is divided, bo th 
the share taken b y the landlord and the crons grown must be considere d. 
Airjnsli8!!g@'in the classification mtherto followed in the annual returns, un¬ 
less it be in the direction of greater simplicity, must embarrass a Settlement 
Officer in bis use of the statistics which tHoy nnntnin but this should not 
prevent the alteration at settlement of an existing classification which is 
clearly insufficient. The scheme adopted must be on the same lines through¬ 
out a district, but- a division of land among different soils, which is found 
necessary in one circle, should not be carried on^to another whtsre it is 
not required. Every needless elaboration should be avoided; for example, 
it may be quite useless to record for irrigated lands the soil differences which 
ure of practical importance in the case of unirrigated lands. But it is some¬ 
times advisable to record the difference between lands irrigated by sweet 
4Mid bitter wells. 


266. Marlniig of soils on maps. —The plan followed in the United 
Provinces of colouring the boundaries of the different blocks of soil in the 
field map is a good one. A similar device is used in the Punjab for indicating 
the limits of the area attached to each well.f 

*Vin««nt Smith’s Settlement Oficen’ Maotwl for the North-Western Frovinoes, page 126. 

^ tWhere it has been found that the peoide have themselTes divided the estate into blooks 
(toown in IWiawai’ as van^) bearing distinetire names, the same idsa has sometimes been 
Mioptea* It is uaefiil if the dirliion made dapoid* on dHterenoe ol aoIL 
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%?• Clastification of uncultivatedi land.—So fat we have been 

dealing only with cultivated land. For assessmant purposes all land is re * 
yarded as cultivated which is under cron or fr uit trees, or h as Seen u nder 
nr frniii frAQg » Ijnculfcivated land is 

classed as banjar jadid, banjar kadim^'m^^h^mumkin^ I ^for four sue * 
c essive harvests land which once cnihivaf.ftd hi.<t urtf. h^ftn it ia 

cl assed in the last of the series as jadid o r n ew fallow . I f it continues to b e 
u hculfivated t his entry should be maintained for the next four harvWts ^ 
after whicn the land wll pass into the category of kadim or old tallow. But 
IncIi ideS all culturaT)Tfi"w48tfi Whether it has ever been un der tl5 e 
n louglTor not, and A ly tifflfier t o (JBss' aJt gra zing'-l^nd of fair qu^ liW as 
Tcadm , even though existing conditions of rainfall and sub-soil water level 
preclude its cultivation unless canal irrigation can be, and is, introduced. 
The term ghairmumkin is reserved for barren land. It is necessary to instruct 
patwaris carefully as to the distinction between kadim and ghairmumkin, 
otherwise they are apt to record land which is useless either for tillage 
or pasture as kadim because it yields for a brief period in the rains a scanty 
supply of poor grass. Lands under buildings, roads, streams, canals, tanks, 
etc., and barren sand (ret) or kalar should be entered as ghairmtmkin, 
any further description which seems necessary being added, e.g.,ghairmtm^ 
kin dbadi, ghairmumkin sarak, ghairmumkin reL For the colours and 
signs used in field maps to distinguish the different kinds of uncultivated 
land the specimen map given in the patwaris* Manual of Land Measurement 
may be consulted. Copies of a sheet of conventional signs to be used in 
cadastral maps for depicting natural and artificial features, as approved 
by the Survey Department of India, are supplied to Settlement Officers. 

♦This is the general dehnition. But poor land is found under the hills and in the lo^ hilla ' 
which only yields a crop every third or fourth year and yet muet be regarded as cultivated for 
aesessment purposes. 





















CHAPTER XIV—The Record of Rights. 

268. Elaborate revisions of records of rights at settlement to be 
voided. —It was, as we have seen, the object of the framers of Act 
XVII of 1887 to avoid elaborate periodical revisions of village records of 
rights by the expensive agency of a settlement establishment. The complete 
records drawn up at regular and revised settlements before 1887 and the 
measures introduced by Colonel Wace for the improvement of the patwari 
and kanungo establishment made this important change in settlement pro¬ 
cedure reasonable, though it has not been possible to go as far in the direc¬ 
tion of making the action of the district record agency at settlement identi¬ 
cal with its action at other times as Colonel Wace contemplated. Before 
dealing with the records framed under the provisions of the present Land 
Kevenue Act, a brief description of the contents of the record of earlier 
settlements and of the principles on which they were prepared may be 
useful. 

269. Mr. Thomason’s remarks on records of rights.—^Mr. 
Thomason’s remarks on the duties of a Settlement Officer in con¬ 
nection with the framing of records of rights apply to a condition 
of things now past. But some of them are still worth quoting, not only 
because of their interest from an historical point of view, but also because 
the principles laid down are of permanent value. In the fifth chapter of 
the Directions for Settlement Officers he observed :— 

“ The object of the investigation is not to create new rights, but to de¬ 
fine those that exist. The full exercise of old acknowledged and still exist¬ 
ing rights may have been partially in abeyance, and these it may be neces¬ 
sary more fully to develope, but, generally speaking, no change should be 
made in existing rights, or in the mode of their exercise, without the full 
concurrence of those whose interests may be thereby affected. 

“ The process (of forming the record) is essentially judicial ;* it is judging 
between man and man; but all authoritative decision ^hould be avoided 
as much as possible. The great advantage of the procedure is that the Set¬ 
tlement Officer comes amongst the people as their friend and peacemaker 
rather than as their judge. * * * * ♦ jg delicate one, 

and he must be vefy careful lest in the attempt to prevent disputes he excite 
them, and lest wdiilst endeavouring to allay animosities, he only inflame 
them. 

“ The Settlement Officer will find his end best answered by doinS 
everything as much as possible through the people and deciding nothing 
himself that he can avoid, and also by being most careful that every 
minute feature of a tenure and every possible bearing of a right is fully 
recorded. 

Completeness of record can only be ensured by great vigilance on his 
part. The villagers are themselves reluctant to lay open to public: 

♦This of course applies especially to a first regular settlement. 
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^scrutiny the internal economy of their village. They are distrustful and 
slow to appreciate the motives which lead to the enquiry. The strong, 
the crafty, and the dishonest wish to avoid a proceeding which will tie 
their hands and close every door against future encroachment and intri- 
,gue. Again, the process is a laborious one, which the persons employed 
in the formation of the record are apt to slur over. Each peculiarity of 
the tenure probably has to be elicited by repeated questions and the ex¬ 
pressions to be very carefully adjusted, so as exactly to meet the case. 
The natives of this country not excepting those in official employ; as well 
as all persons who work for show and effect rather than from principle, 
are peculiarly prone to inaccuracy and slovenliness. Here then all de¬ 
pends upon the Settlement Officer. By well selecting, his agents and 
thoroughly tutoring them, and by making gradations of scrutineers, he 
may lessen his work or increase its polish, but all must ultimately centre 
in himself. He must understand the subject himself thoroughly, he must 
accustom his mind to classify and methodize his work, he must learn to 
detect the weak or incomplete points of a statement, he must call into prac¬ 
tice all these powers with unremitting watchfulness and diligence; above 
all, he must be actuated by a simple desire to promote the best interests of 
the people; and, by the uniform and conciliating exhibition of this feeling, 
he must win their confidence and attachment. In proportion as he possesses 
these qualifications, he will be entitled to the character of being a good Settle¬ 
ment Officer.”* 

270. Records of rights in early Punjab settlements. —The con* 

tents of a record of rights according to Mr. Thomason’s Directions, which 
•were followed with more or less exactness by our earliest Settlement Officers, 
were:— 

(1) Naksha thakbast or sketch map of the boundary with a record 

showing how each boundary was laid down. 

(2) Shajra or field map. 

(3) Khasra or register of fields. 

{4) Khatami or Muntakhib Asamiwar. —A statement of proprietors 
and tenants’ holdings with, a detail of fields and a note of the 
rent paid by each tenant. 

(5) Tahrij Asamitvar, —An abstract of the l^hatauni showing tenant’s 

holdings with their areas and rents but without any detail of 
fields. 

(6) Darkhivast malguzari, or engagement of landowners accepting the 

assessment. 

{7) Khewat showing the area and revenue of each proprietor’s hold¬ 
ing. This was not a separate document, but formed part of 
the next paper No, (8). 

(8) Ikramama or wajib-ul-arz, i.c., the village administration paper, 
which Mr. Thomason regarded as “ the most important of 
all the papers, for it is intended to show the whole of the con¬ 
stitution of the village.”t 


♦Directions for Settlement Officers, edition of 1860, paragraphs 76 and 146,147 and 149. 
tDirections for ^ttlement Officers, edition of 1860, paragraph 167. 
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(9) The jamabandi ,—A list of holdings cultivated by owners, occu- 

pany tenants, and tenants-at-will with the fields contained 
in each and the sums payable either as rent or revenue. It 
was based largely on the Ichatauni, but was prepared at the 
close of settlement, and was intended to be the first of the- 
pakcari's annual jamahandis. 

(10) The ruhaTcar-i’ahhir, or brief abstract of the settlement pro¬ 

ceedings. 

The i^paration of a shajra-nasb or genealogical tree of the proprietors- 
was not a&a rule considered necessary.* 

27L |mperfectiofi8 of early records of rights. —It was inevitable 
that these first records should be in many respects imperfect. Mr. Prinsep, 
whose zeal for reform made him a severe critic of the past, traced their de¬ 
ficiencies mainly to the prominence given in the Directions, framed originally 
for a province in which Settlement Officers had no j^udicial powers, to pos¬ 
session as their rule of decision, and to the tendency of our officers and their 
establishments to think that “ possession meant actual cultivation of the^ 
land.” He classified the principal errors to be found in them as consisting 
of— 

(1) failure to understand and correctly record village tenures, very 

many estates being described as hhaiachara where the members 
of the community were of one ancestral stock, the land divided 
in shares whether ancestral or customary, and the profit and 
loss regulated by such shares ; 

(2) mistakes as to separate holdings the most common being— 

(a) the omission of names of coparceners, and of widows, minors 

and absentee owners, because they were not in actual cul¬ 
tivating possession; 

(b) the description of common holdings as separate and of divid¬ 

ed interest as common; 

(c) the clubbing together of two holdings, occupied on different 

tenures, as one; 

(8) the indiscriminate creation of occupancy tenant right. 

272* Question whether records of rights could be corrected at a 
revised settlement. —He believed that at a revised settlement the 
record of a first regular settlement could be corrected by a simple order of 
the revenue officer, and that a judicial decision in a regular suit was not re¬ 
quired, and in the settlements under his supervision he acted on this belief. 
This appears to have been also the view held in the North-Western Provinces 
when the 2nd edition of the Directions for Settlement Officers appeared in 
1868t and Mr. Thomason devoted several paragraphs (246—262) of the 
Directions for Collectors to a description of the imperfections of the re- 
cords of the first regular settlement and the duty of the (Jollectors to amen^^ 

^Directions for Settlement Officers, edition of 1860, paragraph 167* 

* fSee the 6th naragraph of the circular of the Sadr Diwani Adalat quoted in Appendix. 
3CIX and compare tne 24th and 26th of the Saharanpur Settlfjnent, Jnatxuctions, panted aa. 
Appendix XX of that worh* These two Appendices are refened to in Judicial Commissioner*a» 
ICo. 1479, dated 5th May 1866, as supporting Hr. Pringep's view. 
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them.*^ Some of the best revenue oflScers of the day, however, held that 
errors in a record of rights could not be corrected at a subsequent settlement 
except by agreement or in consequence of a decree of a court, and their 
view was accepted as sound in policy and embodied in section 19 of Act 
XXXni of 1871 . 

273* Measures taken to improve the record of rights.—Mr. 

Prinsep took great pains to remedy the defects ‘indicated in paragraph 
271, ‘and essayed to close the door against future litigation by making Ws 
records exceedingly minute. To ensure a correct account of village tenures 
he made very elaborate genealogical trees of the proprietors, tracing \he 
existing owners back where possible to the first founder or founders of the 
estate. Notes were added at the foot of the shajra-nasb showing the measure 
of right followed in each sub-division of the estate, and describing its early 
history and the circumstances out of which its existing tenures sprung.f 
To guard against the second class of errors, parchas showing the entries to be 
subsequently made in the khewat khatauni with reference to each owner’s, 
holding were compiled in duplicate from the khasra as measurements proceed¬ 
ed, and one copy was given to the proprietor concerned, so that he might have 
an opportunity of satifsying himself that his rights had been fully recorded. 
These parchas and the khataunis based upon them showed not only fields, but 
the number of trees, and the ground for dung-heaps, sugar mills, &o., in the 
separate possession of each shareholder.^ The omission of these particulars 
in' former records had in Mr. Prinsep’s opinion been a fertile cause of litiga- 
tion.§ Particular pains were also taken to make a complete record of rights 
of irrigation from wells and chhanibhs (marshes). 

274. Documents included in Mr. Prinsep’s records of rights.— 

While he aimed at making his records minutely accurate he sought to 
reduce their bulk by getting rid of all superfluous papers. He dropped the 
tahrij which some of his predecessors had also discarded; and he combined 
the khewat and the khatauni into one form. While he made very full en¬ 
quiries into village customs he got rid of the separate village administration 
papers (wajib-ul-arz) in which these had hitherto been recorded, substituting 
for them general records of customs drawn up for tribes or groups of villager 
(see paragraph 560). Eeferences to these codes and any special entries as 
to custom required by the circumstances of any particular village or holding 
were scattered through the other documents included in the record of rights. 
Thus customs relating to irrigation were noted on the well statement, and 
those concerning the rights of tenants in the khewat khatauni, Mr. 
Prinsep’s settlement record consisted of (a) the general index, {b) shajra^ 
kishtwaVy (c) khasra, (d) shajra nasb, (e) khewat khatauni, (J) naksha chahat^ 
(g) darkhwast malffuzari, (h) robalcar4-dkhir, 

•They were invested with powers under section 20 of Eegulation VII of 1822 for this purpose^ 
For similar powers exercised by Deputy ComimBsioners in the Punjab see Financial Commis4 
•ioner's B^k Circular XUII of 1858. They were much restricted by Book Circular X X X IH 
of 1850. 

tSee form given in Mr. Prin8ep*8 Settlement Pi^r No. 11 and also his Settlement Paper 
Ho. 88, peget 3—5. 

{Settlement Paper No. 83, pages 15^ 15 and 19. 

{Settlement Comminioner’s No* 170^ dated Idth April 1864, to Financial Commissioner. 
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27& Records of rights under Act XXXm of 1871.— The record? 
of righibs prescribed by the rules under section 15 of Act XXXIII of 1871 
consisted of the same documents with the addition of a list of revenue 
asfflgnees and ^heir holdings (naksha lakhiraj), and of a wa jib-ul-arz. Mr. 
Prinsep’s plan of distributing among the other parts of the record of rights 
entries which had hitherto been grouped under appropriate heads in the 
m^ib-ul-arz was considered inconvenient. 

276. Records of rights under Act XVII of 1887. —It is provided 
in Act XVII of 1887 that there shall be a record of rights for each estate 
[section 33 (1) ] or in exceptional cases for a group of neighbouring estates 
[secuon 47(1) ]. Any records framed before the passing of the Act are, 
so far as may be, deemed to have been framed under the Act [section 2 (2)]. 
If the Local Government finds that there is no record-of-rights for an estate, 
or that an existing record requires special revision, it may by notification 
direct the making or special revision of such a record [section 32 (1)]. A 
notification of the sort may apply to all the estates in a district or other local 
Area [section 32 (2)]. A specially revised record of rights supersedes the 
former record, but the entries in it do not affect any presumption in favour 
of Government which has already arisen from any previous record of rights 
[section 32 (3)]. A reference to paragraph 193 will show that this exception 
might possibly have important consequences. 

277* Standing records and annual records. —A record framed at a 
settlement made before Act XVII of 1887 was passed, or in pursuance of a 
notification issued under section 32 of the Act, is known as a “ standing 
record as a convenient way of distinguishing it from the “ annual record,** 
an amended edition of the record of rights prepared for each estate yearly 
or at such intervals as the Financial Commissioner may prescribe, in which all 
changes which have occurred since the standing record was framed are, or 
ahould be, incorporated (section 38). 

278. Presumption of truth attaching to entries in a record of 
rights. —Under the present Land Revenue Act entries in a standing record 
and in an annual record have an equal presumption of truth attached to 
them. An entry in either is presumed to be true until the contrary is 
proved, or a new entry is lawfully substituted therefor (section 44). 

279. Alteration of entries in records of rights. —Existing entries 
in standing and annual records, except entries relating to change of yearly 
tenants, can only be varied in subsequent records by — 

(а) making entries in accordance with facts proved or admitted to 

have occurred, 

(б) making such entries as are agreed to by all the parties therein^ 

or are supported by a decree or order binding on those parties, 

(c) making new maps where necessary (section 87). 

Section 87 of the present Act differs from section 19 of Act XXXIIT of 
671 in fixing no limit of time within which the facts justifying the alteration 
t an entry must have occurred. Perhaps the change was accidental; at any 
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::Tate its effect was not perceived by the chief author of the Act, Colond 
Wace, who wrote in 1888 :— 

“This section repeats the law on the subject, which was first enacted 
in section 19 of the Act of 1871. The main provision of both these sections 
is that the alterations made must be based on changes which have occurred 
since the settlement record was drawn up.”* In Eevenue Judgment No. 4 
«of 1888 he held that ” the law does not give the revenue officer authority to 
make an alteration of this kind except with the consent of the parties, or 
pursuant to a decree, or in order to make the record agree with facts which 
have occurred since it was made.” 

This is the reasonable construction to put on section 37(a). It follows 
that an entry which was incorrect when it was made cannot be altered except 
by consent or in consequence of a decree or order binding on the parties. 
It is of course open to a revenue officer to apply under section 15 of the Act, 
for sanction to review an order by one of his -predecessors directing the 
'erroneous entry to be made. 

28). Question of exclusion of names of absentees. —The provi¬ 
sions of section 19 certainly caused some embarrassment in dealing with 
questions of the entry of the names of co-sharers who were in possession of 
their shares, but whose names did not appear in the record, and of the striking 
out of the names of absentees. Cases of the former class could, as a rule, be 
amicably settled, but where the law was strictly carried out in the case of 
-absentees, the result was the maintenance of a considerable number 
of obsolete entries. The question w^as raised after the passing of Act XVII 
of 1887 in connection with the ro-settleraent of Gujranwala, where the records 
were found to be burdened with the names of a good many persons who had 
been absent even at the first regular settlement in 1856. The Finmcial 
Commissioner ruled that— 

“ All questions regarding the exclusion of the names of absent 
right-holders, who have long been out of possession, from the record 
of rights, must be dealt with strictly in accordance with the provisions of 
section 37, Act XVII of 1887. These provisions are not in any way affected 
or relaxed by the provisions of sections 107, 108 of the Evidence Act (I of 
1872) or by those of the Law of Limitation (Act XV of 1877). Thus no lapse 
of time, however long, will of itself justify the removal of the name of 
an absentee from the record.” 

The question was afterwards reconsidered in 1896, and the Govern¬ 
ment Advocate gave an opinion, the most material parts of which are quoted 
belowf :— 

“Death and intentional abandonment are both ‘facts’ .As re¬ 
gards the fact of death, .as soon as a person proves to the satis¬ 

faction of the Court that another person has not been heard of for seven 
years by certain individuals described in section 108 (of the Evidence 
Act), the burden of proof is placed by the law on those who assert that 
the absentee is still alive, and the Court is entitled to say to them: * well 

^Financial Commissioner's Circular Memo. No. Q2, dated 23rd November 188S. 

fThe full text of the opinion, will be found in Financial Commissionov's GIroular No. I, 
^ated l^th Marcli 1896, whicn has been superseded by Circular No. 2, dated 3rd June 19i)3. 
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you must prove the fact; if you fail to do so, I shall find the fact against 
you, and decide that he is dead.” As regards intentional abandonmont 
the proof of this would scarcely ever bo direct proof of a specific dedara- 
tion to this effect. It would almost invariably be a fact to be gathered^ 
inferred from conduct; and I have no hesitation in thinking that actual 
abandonment, if sufficiently prolonged and continuous, does, under the^ 
general power given by section 114, justify the Court in presuming, 
regarding as ‘ proved ’ the element of intention, in the absence of expla¬ 
nation warranting a contrary inference. 

” It seems to me perfectly clear that if the fact of death or the fact 
of intentional abandonment be thus legally held as ‘ proved ' to have 
occurred, this does, imdor section 37 (a) of the Land Eevenue Act, justify 
the making of an entry in accordance with that fact. 


” The record is prepared in accordance with facts believed at that 
moment to be true. If at any later date it be proved that this belief wae 
erroneous,— e,g., that a person entered as merely absent had as a fact died 
at an earlier date, although his death was not known or suspected when 
the entry was being written,—this in my opinion is undoubtedly a fact,, 
proof of which would warrant an alteration of the entry.” 

281. Existing rules on the subject. —The existing rules on the 
subject are as follows :— 

” (1) When a right-holder entered in the record of rights or annual 
record whether he is or is not described therein as an absentee(c//iatV haziry 
or as out of possession (ghair kahiz), has not been heard of for seven years 
by those who would naturally have heard of him if he had been alive, the 
officer attesting a mutation may (unless he sees reason to the contrary) 
presume that he is dead and pass orders on the case accordingly ; but before 
ordering the omission of his name from the record of rights or annual record 
such officer should satisfy himself that all reasonable endeavour has beett 
made to ascertain whether the absentee is alive and to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of appearing.” 

” (2) When a right-holder entered in the record of rights or annuat 
record as ghair hazir or ghair kahiz has been heard of within seven years,, 
but has been so entered for more^than twelve years, the patwari shall enter 
the case in his register of mutations and shall report it to a Eevenue Officer.. 
The Eevenue Officer to whom the case is reported shall enquire into the- 
question whether the right-holder has abandoned the land or his interest 
therein. All reasonable endeavour shall be made to give the right-holder 
an opportunity of appearing and stating his claim. Direct evidence of 
an intention of abandonment will rarely be forthcoming; but the intentioa 
of the right-holder may be inferred from what can be ascertained ia 
regard to his conduct. Long absence coupled with entire severance from, 
all concern with the land or interest is a strong circumstance to be taken 
into consideration in determining whether there has been abandonment 
or not. If the Eevenue Officer finds that the right-holder has abandoned 
the land he shall pass an order accordingly. 
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** Provided that, if the right-holder was a minor when first recorded 
as gJmr hazir or ghair kdbiz, no such order shall be passed until it appears 
that he is, or if still living would be, thirty years of age. 

(8) No new entry of any one as ghair hazir should be made. A 
right-holder should not be entered as ghair kabiz if he is himself in legal 
or constructive possession, as when he has put some one else in possession^ 
on his behalf, or the land is lying waste, or he is by reason of poverty 
unable to cultivate it. A familiar instance would be where a sepoy haa 
left his land in his brother’s possession while he is with his regiment. In 
such a case the sepoy should be entered as in possession of the land through 
his brother. An entry of ghair kabiz should not be made unless some- 
other person than the right-holder is in adverse possession. 

“ (4) No effect shall be given to any order (1) directing the omission 
from the rfoord of the name of a right-holder who has been entered as ghair 
hazir or ghair kabiz or (2) directing the entry of a right-holder as ghair kabiz^ 
until such order has been confirmed by the Collector or Eevenue Extra As¬ 
sistant Commissioner. 

“ (5) All such orders shall be preserved as orders sanctioning muta* 
tions in the records.” 

282. Record of mutations. —As the rules which regulate the incor¬ 
poration of mutations in records of rights are exactly the same, whether 
the record is a standing one framed under the supervision of a Settlement. 
OflScer, or an annual one prepared in the course of the ordinary routine of 
district work, they will be found in the Land Administration Manual. Tho 
procedure connected with the framing of the record of rights where the com¬ 
plete re-measurement of an estate is ordered has been noticed in Chapter XII. 

283. Documents included in standing records and annual 
records. —A standing record and an annual record must include— 

(1) Statement showing— 

(a) the persons who are, landowners, tenants, or assignees of land- 

revenue in the estate, or who are entitled to receive any 
of the rents, profits, or produce of the estate, or to occupy 
land therein; 

(b) the nature and extent of the interest of those persons, and 

the conditions and liabilities attaching thereto ; and 

^ (c) the rent, land-revenue, rates, cesses, or. other payments due 
from and to each of those persons and to the Government; 

(2) such other documents as the Financial Commissioner may^ 

with the previous sanction of the local Government, pros¬ 
cribe. 

A standing record must also comprise— 

(3) A statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities in the^ 

estate ; 

(4) a map of the estate."^ 

*Aot XVll of 1887, aectibst 31 (2) and 33 (1). 
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284* Contents of the annual records.— The annual record should 
•eonsist usually of (a) the jamahcmdi, (b) a list of revenue assignments and 
pensions and (c) such maps as are required to show the changes in the map 
of the estate that have occurred since the previous record was prepared. 
Under existing orders a fresh jamahandi of each estate is only prepared once 
in four years, so that the legal description of the record as the “ annual 
record ’’ has become a misnomer. Attached to the jamahandi is a copy 
•of all entries in the register of mutations attested by a revenue officer since 
the last jamahandi was filed. The annual record must also include an amended 
copy of the genealogical tree.* Certain statistical returns are filed with 
ithe jamahandii but they form no part of the annual record. 

285. Contents of the standing records. —A standing record should 
oontain the following documents:— 

(1) A preliminary proceeding. 

(2) A shajra kishtwar or field map. 

(3) A shajra nash or genealogical tree. 

(4) A jamahandi or register of the holdings of owners and tenants 

showing the fields comprised in each, the revenue for which 
each owner is responsible, and the rent payable by each 
tenant. 

(5) A list of revenue assignments and pensions. 

(6) A statement of rights in wells. 

(7) A statement of rights in irrigation, if any, from other sources. 

(8) A wajih-uharz or statement of customs respecting rights or lia- 
' bilities in the estate. 

(9) The order o.f the Settlement Officer determining the assessment. 

(10) The order of the Settlement Officer distributing the assessment 

over holdings. 

286. Advantage of issuing a notification under section 32 (1),— 

‘The chief difference between an annual record made after complete re¬ 
measurement and a standing record is that the former does not include the 
^ajib’Uharz . If no wajib-ul-arz exists, or if it is considered desirable to 
revise the entries in an existing wajib-ul-raz, a notification under section 
82 (1) directing a special revision of the record of rights must be issued. 
Jt has become the rule to issue such a notification whenever a general re¬ 
assessment of a district is ordered. By doing so certain technical difficulties 
are got rid of, and the principle of assimilating settlement and ordinary dis- 
lirict procedure in the matter of framing records is not infringed to any extent 
worth mentioning. 

287. Language, &c., of records of rights. —Becords of rights are 
written in the Urdu language. The sheets of which the field map consists 
are most conveniently kept in steel cases with shelves on which they can be 
laid flat.f The other documents should be bound in one or more volumes. 
If the genealogical tree is prepared on a continuous sheet, it may be placed 

^Financial Comniisflioner’s Standing Order No. 23, paragraph 43. 
tSee Appendix YU, paragraph 19. 
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in a pocket in one of the volumes. If it is desired to alter the authorize^ 
forms of any of these documents to suit local conditions or requirements, the- 
sanction of the Financial Commissioner should be obtained. 

288. Preliminary proceeding— The preliminary proceeding should, 
state— 

(а) the authority under which, and the Collector by whom, it haa^ 

been prepared ; 

(б) the documents comprised in the record* ; 

(c) the date of the beginning and completion of the record, 

289. Shajra hishtwar.— The shajra kishtwar will be an entirely 
new field map or an amended copy of the old map according as complete 
re-measurement has, or has not, been ordered (see Chapter XII). 

290. Shajra nasb jamabandi, list of revenue assignments and^ 
statements of rights in wells. —The form of the shajra nosh with ins¬ 
tructions for its preparation are given in Appendix VIII. If an older and 
more complete shajra nasb already exists and a new one is drawn up in less 
detail a note should appear on the latter showing where the former document^ 
will be found. 

The jamahandi and the list of revenue assignments and pensions shouldj 
be in the same forms as the similar documents included in the annual 
record with the addition in the jamabandi of a column to show the former- 
field number. The forms of these statements and instructions regarding 
their preparation will be found in Financial Commissioner’s Standing Order- 
No. 23, The khataunis prepared in accordance with the instructions in Ap-. 
pendix VII supply nearly all the material for the jam(^bandi which is to be. 
included in the standing record-of-rights and that jamabandi is for the most^ 
part a transcript from the khataunis. The arrangement by which the . 
jamabandi is only prepared for each estate once in four years cannot, 
be carried out when a district is under settlement. 

The form of the statement of rights in wells with instructions for filling 
it up will bo found in Appendix VIIL It may be useful to add a column 
showing the area irrigated from the well in each harvest of the past four years ^ 
in order to ascertain what is the average area actually watered. No special 
form has been laid down for the statement of rights in irrigation from other 
sources. Records showing the shares enjoyed by different estates and 
individual proprietors in the water of hill torrents and private canals, 
and the manner in which the water is distributed, are very valuable. It is 
usually convenient to prepare such records for groups of villages or for all 
the estates on a stream or a canal. A good account of irrigation statements 
of the kind referred to above will be found in Mr. Thorburn’s Settlement 
Report of Bannu. When the Local Government has ordered the preparation 
of such records under sections 28 and 35 of the Punjab Minor Canals Act 
(No. Ill of 1905), the same presumption of truth attaches to entries made in 
them as belongs to entries in a record of rights made under the provisions of 
the Land Revenue Act. Section 28 (3) of the former Act gives similar 
authority to statements of the sort drawn up at past settlements. 

♦The paces in the record at which the various documents will be found should be shown 
In this way the prelixniiiary proceeding serves as an index. 
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The statements of rents, sales and mortgages, forms of which are given 
in Appendix IX, are also prepared when an estate is re-measured or its 



and should not sacrifice the accuracy of the record merely to the convenience 
of their assessment work. It is of course much more satisfactory to a Settle¬ 
ment Officer to have the figures of the new measurements before framing 
his assessment proposals, more especially in tracts where cash rents are com¬ 
mon. But wWe the previous record-of-rights and the past crop-returns 
are fairly accurate he need not wait till the survey of a tract is finished before 
writing its assessment report. When a sufficient number of villages have 
heen remeasured to enable him to judge of the trustworthiness of the statistics 
for each assessment circle, as a whole, he will ordinarily be in a position to 
submit a report proposing revenue rates and the total assessment to be 
imposed. The new khataunis of all estates should be complete before the 
^assessment is announced and distributed over holdings, and the Settlement 
Officer must make his arrangements in connection with survey and record 
work to secure this end. But a considerable time usually elapses between the 
writing of the report and the receipt of orders. 

It is sometimes necessary (as, for instance, in a tract where it is diffi- 
-cult to get water in the dry season, or where the floods make it impossible 
•to carry on measurements in the summer or the rains, or where the ground is 
covered by snow in winter) to push on measurement work as fast as possible, 
^leaving some part of the record work to be completed later on, but this should 
■be allowed oifiy by the express permission of the Settlement Officer. It is 
only in such circumstances that permission should ever be given to collect 
the establishment, or any part of it in one place; even if the Settlement 
‘Officer finds it necessary to allow time for a re-examination of finished work 
in the circumstances to which reference is made in paragraph 291-A., there is 
no need to collect the establishment in one place for that 'purpose. There is 
no objection, however, to their being collected for the preparation of 
the statements required for the assessment report. The Settlement 
Officer is required to report his action for the information of the Commis- 
rsioner and Financial Commissioner if he decides to collect establishment at 
•one place. 

In all ordinary measurement woik he should insist that the record 
be made in all respects complete from day to day along with the map.”** 
Field measurements should not be begun in any village until all the 
^squares or triangles have been laid, marked and checked, or where the area 
■ of the village is very large, a sufficient number for the working of one field 
-season, and until the pedigree-table has been corrected and khataunis up to 
•rdate written out by the kanungo. The patwari should not be allowed to 
map a new field until he has calculated the area of the last, and entered it up 
in the field book, the khatauni, the landowner's parcha and all lists in which 

♦S©« Appendix VH, pmgrapha 6, 8 and 14. 
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it is ultimately to appear. He should total up each page in his field book as 
--soon as it is completed and should enter up at once in the mutation register 
any mutation that comes to his notice. No patwari should be allowed to 
begin measurement work in a new village until the records connected 
'with the village he has finished are in every respect complete, so far as 
Jie can make them so. Nor should any village be entered in the quarterly 
business statement as having its measurements finished until all the connected 
^papers have been completed also. Each inspecting officer should devote his 
attention to securing that the record work is kept up to date with the map¬ 
ping, He should himself correct as many as possible of the mistakes and 
-omissions he may discover, and he should see that any others he.points out 
are corrected without delay. Whenever a naib-tansildar or tahsildar visits 
the village, he should attest as many as possible of the pending mutations, 
and when in the course of his check or attestation of the record, he finds that 
a mutation has taken place and has the parties before him, be should have it 
entered up and attest it at once, instead of leaving it to be entered up after 
he has gone and attesting it at his next visit, after the parties have been 
summoned before him again. As far as possible each survey party should 
be inspected by the kanungo weekly, by the naib-tahsildar once in each 
month, and by the tahsildar once in each quarter. 

291««A. Attestation to be done promptly. —The chief guarantee of the 
correctness of the record-of-rights consists in a careful and regular examina¬ 
tion of the patwari's work, while it is proceeding, by th^ tahsildar and their 
subordinates. There is a strong tendency to hurry through the mere map¬ 
ping and measurement work leaving the attestation of the record-of-rights 
to be completed at a later date. This leads to hasty and inaccurate work 
and to the introduction of many mistakes which take much longer to correct 
in th^ end than if they had been avoided from the first by careful attention 
of the record work. The tendency is due chiefly to two causes; first, the 
desire of the Settlement Officer to obtain as accurate statistics as possible 
:for his assessment report; and second, the desire of the subordinate staff 
to show a large outturn of work in their business statements and to get 
through as quickly as possible the irksome work done in the field leaving the 
record work to be completed in the office. The risk of a final attestation 
lagging far behind survey is greatly increased when many extra poitwaris 
or amins are employed. It should be one of the chief aims of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer in organising the work of bis staff to have the attestation done 
as soon as possible after measurements are completed while the facts are 
-still fresh in the minds of all concerned and before there has been time 
for many changes to take place. Time should, not be wasted on minute 
investigation in the interval between the completion of field work and the 
naib-tfidisildar attestation of the work already finished which if the instruc¬ 
tions in paragraph 291 have been complied with should require no further 
checking at this stage. If as a result of lax supervision by kanungos or 
naib-tahsildar the Settlement Officer is compelled to allow it, it should not, 
unless the supervision has been grossly inefficient, materially add to the time 
allowed to the pattoari to complete the totalling of his field book and 
khaiaunis and the preparation of the list of rents, sales or mortgages which 
is ordinarily calculated at one day for every hundred khasra numbm. 
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292. Ordi^r in whicli work should bo dene# —When the shq^a^ 
moib, the IcJiaiaunis, ihejamahandi, the list of revenue assignments, the st^- 
ihen! of rights in wells and any other statement regarding irrigation rights 
and the village lists of rents,-mortgages and sales (Appendices VII, VIII,. 
and IX) are ready, they must be finally approved after attestation by the 
Settlement Officer himself or one of his subordinates with the powers of an 
Assistant Collector. In the ordinary course, how'ever, all these statements 
are finally attested first by the kanungOy then by the naib-tahsildar and 
lastly by the tahsildar. Final attestation should take place in the village 
concerned or at a place in its immediate vicinity and all interested persona 
fihould be summoned to attend. 

When measurements are finished the patwan should inform the girda^ 
war t^iat he is ready for final attestation. After the girdawar's final attesta* 
tion the patxoan should begin the preparation of the copies of the field map- 
(part tahsil and laiha girdawan). This will keep him employed till the naib- 
t^sildar can come round for final attestation. At the naib-tahsildar’s final 
attestation he should prepare the wajtb-uharz for the Extra Assistant 
Settlement Officer’s attestation, take up and report on all cases of exemption 
certificates for wells, prepare mafi files for the tahsildar’s attestation and get 
ready the hachh file. After the naib-tahsildar’s attestation the patwari should 
Timte up both copies of the jamabandi (with statements), colour the maps 
and prepare the hhasra girdawari. He should then and not till then go on to 
another village* The only subsequent formal visits paid by the Settlement 
staff to the village will be— 

(a) the tahsildar’s visit for final attestation and report on mafis. 

(b) the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer’s visit to attest the wajib-- 

ul-arz I 

» 

(c) the Settlement Officer’s visit to announce and distribute the new 

demand. 

293. Naib^Tahsildar’s attestation. —The naib-tahsildar should read 
lout and explain to the persons interested all the entries in the khataunis 
[paying special attention to those regarding ownership a nd occupancy righ ts. 

should at the same time pass orders Cll Ull uuiyianamg mutations and 
I incorporate them in the khataunis'. In short he should see that the kha- 
taunis represent accurately the state of affairs at the time of his attestation 
as.regards soils, rights of owners and tenants, rents, etc., and should file with 
them a certificate to the effect that he has done so and is satisfied that the 
Miataunis are fit to he accepted as correct material for the standing record of 
ri^ts. The khataunis will ordinarily be full of corrections and possibly 
di^cult to decipher and as soon as possible, after the naib-tahsildar’s at¬ 
testation the attested material contained in them should be tr6tns(»ibed into 
jamabandi form and the naib-tahsildar after satisfying himself that this 
jamabandi agrees in all respects with the kbaiaunis attested by him should* 
enter upon it a certificate that he is satisfied that it is fit to be accepted as the 
jam^ndi of the standing record-of-rigbts. In thacase of each of the qther 
st^ements, mentioned in the preceding pua^aph, the neib-tah^4^ 
sh^old asc^am by such enquiry as he deems aumcient that it has bc#u d^y- 
and correctly pr^epai^d, and on being so satisfied, he should sign it adding ■ 
at the foot an order of attestation declaring it to be correct ui all' ifespects^ 
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i|i dealmg 'with the well statement, the chief- matters to be attested ‘are tiie 
e^es in the well and in the water, and any entries as to the areas of ereps 
matured in the past years. Seeing that rents are the basis of the ssseMmeat 
it is obvious that the list of those actually paid should be attested very ease* 
fully; The standing record-of'rights is prepared in duplicate, the object 
being that each duplicate shall have the same degree of evidential value as 
the other. In the case of the documents to be included in it the naib* 
tahsildar should see that both copies are correct and enter bis certificate on 
both in identical terms in the manner described above. 

293«At Talisildar*g attestatio n.—When the tahsildar. checks the 

attestatioojc^J^ khdmnis or jamabandi, he should ordinarily re-attest 
at,.feSit20 p<w~^nt. of the entries and should satisfy himself that they 
eonectiy represrat^ the state of things at the time of the naib-tahsfidar’s at¬ 
testation, leaving any changes that have taken place since to be incorporated 
in the next jamabandi. He should have any errors or omissions he may 
discover corrected at once and should then endorse the oertiflcates entered 
by the naib-tahsildar on the khatauni and both duplicates of the jamedxmdi. 
He should also as far as possible satisfy himself of the correctness of the other 
statements mentioned in paragraph 292 and having done so endorse the 
naib'tahsildar's certificates on them. No village should be entered in the 
business statement as having been attested by an officer imtU he has certified 
that all mistakes have been corrected and that the papers are complete in 
every respect.' 

294. In what circumstances the measurement jamahandi should 
he accepted as the jamabandi of the standing record.—When the 

tahsildar’s final attestation has been completed, the map, Wudaiumu, jama- 
bondtpetc., should be filed in the idhsil kanungo’t office and it will be for the 
Settlement Officer to decide whether he will accept this measurement jama 
tondi, that is to say, the jamabandi prepared from the attested mat«dal 
-contained in the khataunis, as the jamcdfon^ of the stsnding record-of-rights. 
It is not necessary that the standing records of diffttent "villages should be¬ 
ef the same date either throughout a district or throughout a tahsil. The' 
accuracy of the record is the first consideration. As a rde, the measurement' 
jamabumdi, need not be brought up to date towards the end of settlement 
operations. For instance, the measurement jamabandi attested as above 
described may be accepted as the standing record when the Settlement 
Officer is satisfied that it correctly represents the state of things at the time 
.of the settlement naib-tahsildar’s attestation and that no important ebang^ 
'have taken place since. A new up-to-date jatnobondt to form thejamabM^ 
.of the standing record must be prepared, if the Settlement Officer is not 
satisfied that the measuerment jamabandi was correct and comj^e up to ^ 
time of the settlement noib-tahsildar’s attestation. A new jamabandi for 
inelneion in the standing record should not be ordered merely because a 
Bumber of changes have occurred since the naib-tahsildar’s attestation, M 
these will be brought to record in the next quadrennial jamabandi? 

When the Settlement Officer decides that the meamrement jaiM* 
btmM may be accepted for inclusion in the standing record eith^he at th« 
Sgtra Assistant S^tiement Officer should enter on both du^^tes of jt 
an ^er to that efieet. When,' ho^veVh^, he determines to havd a fresh jot^ 
iSMdj prepared for the standing record, he should have a girdauati mam 
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Vdth special care and all changes brought to light incorporated in thef 
WYf'jafnabandi, special attention being paid to changes in ownersliip and occii* 
pfmoj right. Changes in field boundaries should not be shown on the 
original map but on supplementary sheets. Changes in cultivation and in the 
holdings of tenants-at-will should be given effect to in the new jainabandi. 
The jcmahandi prepared in accordance with the results of this girdmvari 
should be very carefully checked and all changes made in the entries relating 
to ownership or occupancy rights since the preparation of the measurement 
jamabandi should be attested by the kanungo, naib-tahsildar and tahsildar 
When all errors and omissions brought to light have been rectified, the naib- 
tahsildar and tahsildar should record on both copies of the jamabandi a oerti* 
fipate to the effect that it has been attested and is fit to be considered as the 
jamabandi of the standing record-of-rights. The Settlement Officer or the 
Jlxtra Assistant Settlement Officer, if they agree, should also record on both 
duplicates of it an order to that effect. 

2M«*A. When should a new jamabandi be prepared to form the 
basis of distribution of assessment. —The list showing the distribution 
of the revenue over different holdings (Jard bachh kJiatewar) will usually be 
compiled direct from the jamabajidi which has been declared to be the jama¬ 
bandi of the standing record, but where there has been ajiy long interval 
between the completion of the standing record jamabandi and the distribu¬ 
tion of the revenue, a quadrennial jamabandi should, when the new assess¬ 
ment is about to be announced, be drawn up after a specially careful girda- 
tgari. In this should be incorporated all mutations that have taken place 
smce the date of the naib-tahsildar's attestation. It should be attested only' 
as a quadrennial jamotandi is attested and should rank only as such. From 
it.should be prepared the fard bachh khatewar of the new revenue which should 
be included in the standing record of rights as a part thereof so that if at any 
subsequent time it should be necessary in any case of dispute to refer to the 
standing record, the authoritative paper will be for a question of rights the 
jamabandi which incorporates the entries contained in the carefully attested 
hkatauniSf and for a question of revenue, the original fard bachh khatewar 
itself. In this connection it should be remembered that changes in holdings 
of tenants-at-will are of much less importance than changes in ownership 
or occupancy right and that changes in cultivation are of little importance 
where the .assessment fluctuates with the area cropped at each harvest or 
where the owners agree to distribute the new revenue on shares or on the soils 
as classed in the measurement jamabandi. Where, however, the owners 
wish a re-classification of soil as a basis for the distribution of revenue, it will 
ordinarily be necessary to prepare a new up-to-date jamabandi. 

294'*B. Standing record in killabandi measurements. —Where the^ 
boundaries of ownership have been altered by killabandi operations, the 
standing record should be a jamabandi specially drawn up and attested ^fter 
careful inspection of the cropping {girdawari) for two harvests after kiUoinindi 
in order to make sure that the villagers have understood and acted upon 
thmr new field boundaries. 

/ 295. Widib-ul**arz .— The wajUntl-arg, or village adnuniatrat^ 
'^per, should he a record of existing oustoms regarding rights and liahilitiifiA 
^ the estate. It ahoqJd not be used for the cr^ioji of new rights 
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liabilities, or for \vliat may be called village legislation. Entries have some¬ 
times been made which do not profess to embody existing usage, but to 
declare a course of action which the landowners agree to follow ior tJie future. 
An example of this is the insertion of a stipulation that a fixed anfiount of 
the common grazing land will always be excluded from partition. It is 
doubtful whether this is strictly leg^ with reference to the words used to 
describe the wajib-ul-arz in section B1 (2) (b) of the Land Eevenue Act, and, 
even if it is, it is questionable whether it is a wise use to make of the village 
administration paper. There is always a danger that some stipulation 
may be inserted as an agreement of all the landowners on which all are not 
as a matter of fact of one mind, because adherence to it is likely to produce 
results which officials think would be beneficial to the people. But ordera 
issued by Government in 1881 distinctly allowed entries to be made in the 
wajib-uharz to facilitate the setting apart of portions of the common village 
waste for the planting of trees if the landowners agreed.* With reference to 
the provisions of section 42 (2) of the Land Eevenue Act it is a convenient, 
though somewhat anomalous, arrangement to record the rights of Govern¬ 
ment in quarries, fcanfcar, etc., in the wajib-uUarz, (see paragraph 194). 

296. Wajib'^ul'^arz of early settlements.— The wajib-ul-arz in 
the first regular settlements was sometimes a formidable document, but its 
real value as an evidence of village custom was not always proportionate 
to its length. Some remarks by Mr. Arthur Brandreth as to the way in 
which it was often drawn up may be quoted ;— 

** The paper declaring the customs and oontaining the Code of rules for the future manage** 
ment of the manor (called now the administration paper) is always considered a most important 
document. Indeed, if fairly, and properly drawn up it is all-important, but this can so seldom 
be done that its value has been much exaggerated, and 1 fear that many officers have been in the- 
habit of too rigidly acting upon it. It has often been merely an elaborate Persian document in the 
best office language, drawn up by some learned Hindustani Munshi, and copied for every man or 
of the pargana. Some few points have been ascertained in each case, but in general the villagers 
did not know their customs very well, and when they put their seals to the paper, no doubt they 
thought it very grand, though &ey did not know what it was about, as they could little under¬ 
stand the language. The rules are of two sorts; one, the rules laid down by Government, or 
points on which the whole pargana have the same custom, and, secondly, the special customs of 
tibe particular manor; these together take up a great number of pages, and the villagers 
are confused by the long code of rules, and merely say * yes, yes, * and put their seals to the paperr 
hoping it is nothing very dreadful.**f 

The existing rules on the subject are reproduced in Appendix VIII-E. 

Revision of Wajib^ubarz* —When the tahsildar’s final at-* 
testation has been finished the tahsildar or the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer should proceed to revise the wajib-uharz in accordance with the above 
rules those rules are subject to section 87 of the Act, which says that entries* 
in the record of right shall not be varied in subsequent records otherwise 
than by making the changes there detailed. The revising officer should 
not attempt to re-arrange the old wajib-uharz or put it in better form, but 
should merely copy it with such few changes as are authorised by section 37. 
It must be remembered that he is not clrawing up a new wajib-ul-arz, but 
bringing an existing one up to date. In case of a dispute the object of the 
revising officer should be to ascertain what the actual existing custom ia 
and how far it differs from that entered in the wajib-ul-arz under revision. 

^Punjab Government Ko. 643, dated I4tb June 1881. 

fMr. A. Brandretb’s Settlement Report of Jhelum, paragraph 296. Mr. Brandreth wa» 
f<md of deNfibing viUagee ae manors. 
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If he oan arrive at no definite and satisfactory finding on this question of 
fact be should repeat the former entry and leave the parties to a suit in the 
courts. If on the other hand he is able to arrive at such a finding he should 
amend the existing record by entering the custom actually found to exist. 
Such a procedure is not contrary to section 36 (1) or 37 of the Land Bevenue 
Act, while any entry sp ;i^de would of course be subject to the operation of 
section 45 of that Act. MfBsheildars are authorised finally to attest undisputed 
entries only in a vxyib-ul-arz. All entri^ which at the time of their attest¬ 
ation they find to be disputed should be referred by them for decision to the 
OoUector or to an Assistant Oolleotor of the 1st grade. When the wajib- 
has been faired it oan be filed in the district record office as part of the 
standing record, any necessary additton being left to be made to it as a sup¬ 
plement after the new assessment has been announced, and the village oan 
then be told that revision of its records is complete, and that its settlement 
is over except for the announcement and distribution of the new assessment. 

297. Order's determining assessment and its distribution over 

holdings.—The orders of the Settlement Officer determining the assessment 
and its distribution over holdings are referred to in paragraphs 518 and 534. 



book III—The Assessment. 
CHAPTER XV.—Pnparation for Assessment. 


298. Clear understanding of principles ut^tliods necessary*/— 

A Settlement Officer should start with some generic ides of assessment wofk. 
It is not enough that he has learnt to survey and prepare records and 
obtained some idea of the principles of land revenue assessment in the course 
of a short deputation for settlement training. He should, if hfija f g oT^p lny 
his time from the^JxsiLloJthe best advantage, have a clear under^t^dm g 

n ot^T^ffly'oFl Ees^ prisjaini^^ of . 

have m pracTice been found naost fruitful. A warning of this^ort 
may appear heedless, but the daily work of a, Settlement Officer is very 
absorbing, and there is real danger that he may become so occupied with 
its details as to forget to acquaint himself sufficiently with the literature 
of the subject. In that case he may sometimes fail to see the wood for the 
trees. He may be seduced into the use of methods which have already 
been found faulty, or may neglect lines of enquiry which experience has 
shown to be valuable. Or, again, having himself arrived at sound conclusions, 
he may fail to present them to the controlling authorities in the way most 
likely to carry conviction to their minds. Besides mastering some general 
treatise on settlement work, he will find* it useful to study carefully one or 
more assessment reports of special merit, as, for example, Mr. Purser’s reports 
for Jullundur, Mr. Kensington’s for Ambala, or Mr. 'Wilson’s for the Shahpur 
district, these being supplemented by reports of recognised excellence pub¬ 
lished within recent years. Some of the reviews which Colonel Wace 
wrote when Settlement Commissioner are worth perusal as examples of the 
way in which assessment statistics should be handled. 


299. Study of agriculture of tract.—A competent knowledge of 
the agriculture of the tract under assessment is necessary for a Settlement 
Officer everywhere and under all circumstances, but is of very special im* 
portance in tracts where cash rents cannot be appealed to as a test of the values 


of different soils and classes of land. Su ch knowledge is only tn h^» gnt b y 
cajeMabservation and engoirv in hy nn 

u se of t Ke crop etatistic B. If a Settlement Officer sets himaelf from the tot 
t^acquire it he will lay the best foundation for bis 'work. To tha ] ; iii. < 
bandrv of each class of land and anil in the diffaront droles. 


and their yield, the ordinary rotations, the exten 
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nation o 

easn iwits, toe Deitiemenv Officer's onief idllJUicv lu standard 

a ssessment at one^fonrth net assets referred to in the next cl^pter must be 
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on the (^odoce estima^and his power to prepare a good produce estimate 
depends largely 'on“liia knowledge of the local agriculture. In practical 
Msessment work a proper ander8tan( hng of the processes and instruments 
of farming, of what they are, an d is the best corrective of' 

any tendency to over-assess Ugbly farffiSd land simply because the produce 
is valuable, or to under-assess soils of which the tillage is easy and cheap, 
because the crops grown are not of a high class. 



CHAPTER XVI.—Assessment Circles and Circle Rates. 

300. Wide diversities of agricultural conditions in mosi di*^ 
tricts.— A Settlement Officer making a general survey of one of the sub¬ 
montane districts may find below the hills a rough country seamed with 
ravines. As he marches southward the uneven land may pass gradually 
into a wide plain ot good easily worked loam to be succeeded in its turn 
perhaps by stretches of stiff clay. On one side the plain may drop abruptly 
or in a long slope of broken land into the valley of one of the great rivers, 
part of which may now be beyond the reach of ordinary floods, while the 
remainder is subject to all the vicissitudes of fortune which the vagaries 
of a Punjab river involve. The plain above the valley may be scored with 
the sandy beds of hill torrents, dry in the winter, but spilling over a wide area 
in the summer rains, dropping here sand, there rich loam, and finally, when 
all the good silt has been lost, making the flooded land stiff and untractable 
by deposits of fine mud. The river valley and the belts of land along the . 
hill streams may present a great variety of soils, perplexing because of the 
abruptness with which one passes into another, and the doubt whether 
existing conditions may not undergo speedy improvement or deterioration. 
In most of the districts at a distance from the hills physical changes are less^ 
rapid, but the country can still be divided into a few tracts of widely different 
character. The Settlement Officer will not only find that the natural aspect 
of the country and the quality of the soil alter as he passes from point to 
point; he will also, as his enquiries proceed, notice equally "striking changes in 
the rainfall and the depth of the subsoil water. He will soon realize that 
the soil and climate of the different tracts have deeply affected the health 
and energy of the people, and that the various tribes of landowners also pos¬ 
sess a very unequal amount of farming skill as the results rather of their past 
history than of their present environment. All these things combined— 
soil, rainfall, depth of water, climate, and the character of the cultivators, 
to which may be added the action of Government as an excavator of canals—• 
produce notable variations in the agriculture of the different tracts. The 
amount of irrigation, the high or low style of farming, the crops sown and the 
certainty of their yielding a harvest, nearly everything in fact on which the 
amount of revenue which land can pay depends, spring from these causes. 

301. Necessity of assessment circles.— No set of rates could, b e 
devised which would be oLany use in assessing al l the villages of a 

This IS one reason for making Settle ment Offic ers draw up p roposals for 

few, if any, taKilirwhion it is wise to 
treSTWumts for rating purposes. “Tf after weighing the matters referred to 
^bove the Settlement Officer can break up the country with which h^ is 
[dealing into more or less homogeneous blocks, the estates in each of which 
have, with many individual peculiarities, a strdng general likeness as regards 
the chief factors affecting the walue of land, his own task in devising a fair 
assessment will be much assisted, rates can be framed as general guides, 
and the scrutiny of the assessment proposals by controlling authorities wiU 
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be greatly Bimplified. Bn eh blooka o r pronpB of nrw k goTm ag atMeM > 

numt. ftirnlaa . As noticed IB paragraph 227 the division of the tract under 
settlement into assessment circles is one of the matters on which the Settle* 
ment OfEicer must obtain the orders of the Financial Commissioner at an 
early stage of his proceedings. If further knowledge shows that the original 
proposals were fa^ty, he should not hesitate to suggest their amendment at- 
any stage of the settlement. It is important that the next Settlement Officer 
should find the statistical information referred to in the next chapter tabulated 
according to circles which he himself can accept. It must also be remembered 
that assessment circles are not only useful to Settlement Officers, but 
ought to be BO defined as to aid Deputy Commissioners in the ordinary revenue 
management of the district, and especially in the matter of land revenue 
collections. 

302. Assessment circles and circle rates.—An assessment circle 
then is a group of estates sufficiently homogeneous to admit of a common set 
of rates being used as a general guide in calculating the demands which can 
fairly be imposed upon them. This does not imply that the revenue of each 
village shall be the exact product of the application to its lands of the sanc¬ 
tioned circle rates. The general similarity which will admit of a single set of 
rates as a guide is quite compatible with differences leading in individual 
oases to a greater or less divergence from them in actual assessment. But 
such a deviation must be justified by reasons to be recorded in the village note¬ 
book, and, if it amounts in any estate to as much as 20 per cent., the Settle¬ 
ment Officer must give a special explanation of the divergence in the de¬ 
tailed village assessment statement submitted to the Financial Commissioner, _ 
(see paragraph 622).' The rates should bring out the demand considered 
suitable for the whole circle within a margin of 3 per cent, either way of the 
demand approved of by Government. 

303. Chaise of policy as r^ards the size of assessment circles.— 

As noticed in the last chapter it was usual in the earlier Punjab settlements 
to form a larger number of circles than is now deemed necessary, and inside 
these circles to group villages supposed to possess similar revenue-paying 
capacity in classes for each of which a separate set of rates was framed. In 
some settlements very big circles have been adopted in accordance with the 
view advocated by the late Colonel Wace as part of his general policy of 
simplifying in every possible way the woi-k of the patwari and hamngo- 
staff, both during and after settlement. It is to be feared that the reduction 
of the number of circles has in some instances been carried too far. 

304. Objections to very small circles.—The plan of having very 
small circles is undoubtedly open to criticism. It increases the labour of 
reporting assessments for approval and of maintaining annual returns after 
settlmnent. It is liable to the more serious objection that it prevents a 
Settlement Officer from taking a wide enough view of his subject and encour¬ 
ages a mechanical application of rates without sufficient regard to the 
ourcumstances of individual estates. The conclusions to be drawn from- 
statistics becomes more reliable when the area to which the figures relate is 
fairly large, for in that case accidental and temporary aberrations on this: 
side or that to a great extent neutralize one another. 
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305. Very large circletf when inconvenient.— No fault can be* 

found with very large circles if the patwraT gainfa^) 

c ountry produce a broad equity of condition over a wide y rea. But if 
estates which are in no sense komogeneous are grouped toge^er, the sim¬ 
plicity which results is only another name for confusion. An examination 
of the different villages and a study of their statistics produce no distinct 
impression regarding the circle as a whole, the picture is blurred by a mass of 
inconsistent details, and the Settlement Officer’s work iB.reduced to a villago 
by village assessment, which may be excellent in itself, but which he cannot 
justify to himself or to others by any general arguments. The rates are in 
no true sense assessment guides ; they are merely the averages deduced fronk 
the sum of the village assessments. 

306. Proper policy. —A middle course is the best. In grouping estates^ 
into circles attention should be steadily directed to those matters which must 
iiave ^ marked effect on the pitch of the assessment or on revenue manage¬ 
ment iihe Deputy Commissioner, andismalLpoints of difference should be 
neglected. Where the existing classification is too minute it will generally 
be possible to retain the old circles unbroken, merely clubBmg them together 
in larger groups. It is not worth while to make small changes simply be¬ 
cause a more symmetrical arrangement could be obtained by moving an 
estate here and there from one group to another. The Settlement Officer has 
power m his village assessments to make the existence of small inequalities 
harmless. If the old circles are broken up much trouble arises from the 
necessity of retabulating past statistics from the village note-books instead 
of taking the figures straight from the circle registers. But where great 
changes have been brought about by the action of rivers or torrents, or by 
the introduction of a new means of irrigation, it may be necessary to face tha^ 
inconvenience involved in a radical construction of assessment circles. 



CHAPTER XVll.—Assessment Statistics. 

307. Village, assessment circle, and tahsil revenue registers.— 

It was one of the chief objects of the reorganisation of the land record agency 
effected in 1885 that Settlement Officers should have ready to hand in a 
convenient form a continuous record of statistics which could be utilised 
as assessment data,, (see paragraph 82). A Settlement Officer of the present 
day finds most of the statistical information he requires in the village, as- 
sessment circle and tahsil revenue registers, and the time and labour are 
saved which were formerly spent in compiling elaborate special assessment 
returns.* A description of the contents of these registers will be found in 
the Land Administration Manual, Chapter XI. The abstract village note¬ 
books will be found useful. Each Settlement Officer should report before he 
finishes his work whether the form in use is suited to the district. It 
ought to present in a striking way the data which will help the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to decide whether a suspension of revenue is needed in any particu¬ 
lar harvest, or whether on the contrary arrears can be collected. The state¬ 
ment most important for assessment purposes which the revenue registers 
contain are the crop returns. Settlement Officers have now in many cases a 
fairly accurate record of the harvests of past years in each estate, which 
no amount of diligence could obtain for them under the old system. Men 
will certainly wonder in future that village assessments were made with any 
measure of success, when no trustworthy information regarding so vital a 
matter existed. It is necessary when a tract is being reassessed to supple¬ 
ment the information respecting rents and land transfers to be found in the 
registers by drawing up village lists of rents, mortgages and sales in the forms 
given in Appendix IX. 

♦Where new abstract village note-books are prepared at settlement the first entries should 
generally show the average figures for the years on which the assessment oaloulations were 
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CHAPTER XVin. —The Standard of Assessment, Net Assets and 

Rents. 


308. The standard for assessment of a proportion of the net 

assets. —The preamble to the first Punjab Land Revenue Act, XXXIII 
of 1871, declares that “ the Government of India is by law entitled to a pro¬ 
portion of the produce of land of the Punjab to be from time to time fixed 
by itsdf/’* The English Government inherited his claim, which is really 
founded on immemorial custom, from the native rulers whom it replaced. 
The principle being admitted, the question at once arises how this propor¬ 
tion is to be fixed. Obviously it would be unfair to take in all cases the 
same fraction of the gross produce. Two plots of land of equal size may] 
yield exactly the same amount of wheat, but in one case the crop, favouredl 
by a fertile soil and an abundant rainfall, may be raised at the cost of little* 
labour and money, while in the other it may be the result of laborious tillage 
and the expenditure of capital on deep wells and the costly cattle required 
to work them. Native rulers met the difi&culiy in a rough and ready fashion 
by varying the share of the produce demanded according to the character 
of the soil and rainfall, and sometimes by allowing special exemptions in 
the case of wells. The same result is reached by making the standard of 
assessment a fixed proportion, not of the gross produce or gross assets, but 
of the “ net produce ” or ^'net assets.'’ The last pharse is defined in the 
settlement instructions (see rule 6 of tlie Instructions of 1898, revised 
in 1914, in Appendix I) as follows :—“ The net assets of an estate mean the 
average surplus which the estate may yield after deduction of the expenses 
of cultivation. A full fair rent paid by a tenant-at-will, though sometimes 
falling short of the net assets, may,* generally, in practice and for purposes 
of assessment, be taken as a sufficiently near approximation to them on the 
land for which it is paid.” The definition adopted in the amending Act 
and now incorporated in the Land Revenue Act as clause 18 of section 3 
is identical. The net assets also include any income which the proprietors 
derive from the^spontaneous products of their waste and cultivated lands, 
and, strictly speaking, any dues of whatever sort which they get in their 
capacity of landowners. 

309. Assessment must not exceed one^fourth net assets.—ThWsuc* 

cessive steps by which the Government share of the net assets has been re¬ 
duced from five-sixths to one-fourth have been shown in Chapters III and VLt 
A Settlement Officer should enquire what the “ full fair rent ” of an assess¬ 
ment circle would be if it were all cultivated by tenants-at-will not holding^ 

♦Compare the 4th of the Assessment Instructions of 1893, revised 1914, in Appendix 
and the owning words of Regulation XIX of 1793, by which the premanent settlement was 
created in Ix>wer Bengal. 

tit is noted in the Government of India Resolution No. 1, dated ICth January, 1902, on 
^he Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government that Regulation 11 of 1793 pointed out 
thcut the Government share of the produce was fixed bv estimating the rents paid by the tenantli 
•deducting therefrom the cost of collection, allowing the landlords one-eleventh of the remain* 
der as tlSir share, and appropriating the balance of ten-elevenths as the share of the State.’* 
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the land on specially fovoorable terms. If he can determine what is a 
full fair rent rate for each class of land in an assessment circle in the caiie 
of fields held by ordinary tenants-at-will, he can, for the purpose of calculat¬ 
ing the assessment, assume a rental for the whole assessment circle by ap¬ 
plying the rates not only to the area in the possession of the tenants-at-willt 
but also to the areas cultivated by the owners themselves or by privileged 
tenants, and 26 per cent, of this rental and of the net income from miscellane¬ 
ous sources will be the highest revenue which he can impose. In future 
rental of an estate ” and “ net assets of an estate will be used as synony¬ 
mous terms. 

310. The net assets estimate must be honestly framed. —It is 

admitted in the instructions (see rule 6, appendix I (D)) that the process of 
determining the net assets of an estate is in the Punjab generally very 
diflScult, and that in cases in which the bulk of the land is cultivated by 
the petty proprietors themselves “ the calculation. . . . becomes not 
only difficult but hypothetical, and the results of greater uncertainly and 
less value.” Could we, moreover, calculate with perfect accuracy the 
standard assessment, many circumstances might convnice us of the 
prudence of foregoing a part of it when fixing the revenue demand. 
This is implied in the fourth of the rules of 1893 revised in 
1914 (appendix I (D)), which, after asserting the claim of Govern¬ 
ment to a share of the produce of the land to be fixed by itself, 
adds—** The exact share to be taken is a question to be settled separately 
for each tract and estate under assessment according to the circumstances 
of the case,*' and also in rule 7—‘‘ The assessment of an estate will be fixed 
lac cordini|^ t o circumstances, but must not exceed one naif the value of th e 
[ net assetg .^^ Tins limit of assessment for particular estates has now been 
moameci and the standard of assessment for assessment circles reduced. 
But the main principles determining the pitch of assessment in relation to the 
net assets still apply. Neither the admitted difficulty of determining the true^ 
rental nor the fact that the circumstances of the tract under settlement seem 
to him to make it expedient to deviate pretty widely from the theoretical 
4itandard in actual assessment absolves a Settlement Officer from the duty 
of framing the most careful estimate possible of the net assets. It is dis¬ 
honest to manipulate the estimate in any way with a view to diminish the 
divergence between it and the proposed demand. If the reasons for deviating^ 
from the standard are really strong the Settlement Officer should be able to 
convince his superiors of their validity. 

311. The net assets estimate founded on an analysis of rents.— 

The net assets estimate must be founded on a careful analysis of existing 
rents with a view to discover what is the normal rental of each class of land 
for which it is proposed to frame a separate revenue rate. All rents which 
are obviously of a favourable character, such as those paid by occupancy 
tenants, or rents whose very form suggests that they are purely customary, 
as when a tenant-at-will pays the land revenue with the addition of a sm^ 
proprietary fee, must be excluded from the calculation. The extent to which 
oth^ abnormal rents can be eliminated will be considered later on. For 
farther remarks on the nature and purpose of the net assets estimate reference 
should be made to paragraphs 2 and 8 of Appendix XX and to rules 1—12^ 
of the rules framed under section 60 of the Land Bevenue Act. 
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312« Classificatioii of rents.—The kinds of rent which are o(an> 
tnonly met with are— 

(а) a definite share of the •crop (bcOai rents); 

(б) cash rents for particular crops which cannot conveniently be 

divided, at fixed rates per kanal or bigha {zdbti rents). 

(c) cash rents paid on land irrespective of the crop grown upon it 

{nakdi rents); i 

(d) lump grain rents or rents consisting of a fixed amount of grain 

in the spring, and a fixed amount of money in the autumn 

harvest (chakota* rents). 

The crops for which money rates are usually taken are sugarcane, 
•cotton, opium, tabaoco, vegetables and chari. 

313. Cultivating occupancy of land in the Pui^ab.—The Punjab 

is in the main a country of peasant owners tilling their own fields. The 
return of cultivating occupancy for the quinquennial period ending June 16th, 
1927, shows 44| per cent, of the cultivated area of the province as tilled by 
the proprietors* themselves and 8^ per cent, as in the possession of occupancy 
tenants.f In six districts the proportion cultivated by owners is between 
fiO and 70 per cent., while in three others in the south-west of the Punjab it 
falls below 80 per cent.l The remaining 47 per cent, was in the bands of 
ienants-at-will, and as regards rent may be classified as follows:— 

Per cent. 

(a) Paying in kind with or without an 

addition of cash .. .. 88 

(b) Paying the land revenue with or 

without a proprietary fee 

(malikana) . . . . 4 

(s) Paying other cash rents .. 9 

(d) Free of rent or at a nominal rent 1 

More than a third of the area under " other cash rents ” is in threa 
'districts in the south-east of the province. 

314. Rent data available to be clearly stated.—The extent of 

the data on which a Settlement Officer can rely in estimating the assumed 
rental or net assets of the tract under assessment is a matter of snch import* 
nnce that it is always well to give in an assessment report a table showing 
for each circle the percentages of the cultivated area tilled b y— 

V (1) owners ; 

tenants with rights of occupancy; 

*Th6 term is also used to denote a lump cash rent paid on a holding* 

fSee statement 11 appended to the Land Revenue Administration Report for the year end¬ 
ing 90th September 1927. The figures for owners include tenants holding direct from Qovern- 
miikti and a small area held by tenants free of rent. 

(Rohtak 62» Kamal 64, Simla 84, Ludhiana 63, Rawalpindi 62, Kangra 64, Multan 2g^ 
Jhang 29 and Mcrntgomery 20 per cent. 
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(8) tenants-at-will— 

(a) free of rent or paying rents consisting of the revenue aloner- 
or the revenue plus a maUkg,na: 

{b) paying other "cash^rents ; ' 

(c) paying baiai or zabii rents ; 

(d) paying chakoia rents. 

Under the head 3 (a) will come all rents paid by tenants-at-will which 
can be rejected without further discussion as useless in estimating the net 
assets. Further examination may show that some of the rents under the 
next three heads must also be excluded, but prima facie they furnish material 
for calculating the real renting value of the tract. Separate estimates 
should be deduced from the rents grouped under each of these three heads, 
unless the area under any one of them is so small that conclusions drawn 
from it as to the renting value of the rest of the land would be worthless. 
Where part of a circle is to be put under fixed and part under fluctuating 
assessment, it is a good plan, if possible, to frame separate net assets estimates- 
for each of these parts. 



'CliAPfEjft'XlX.—Tri4 Net Assets Estimate. 


Based on batai and zabti rents. 


315. Produce estimates. —T he estimate based on bata i and zahti 
fents is sometimes called the prQduo^fltjmiiiP. ra f h^ fr^minr/of it involves 


determine the mbne 




m 


le one-fourth net assets estimate. 


oth are best combinedin a singie'Statemtot, a suitable lorm tor wmch 
is given in Appendix XII. A sep^arate estimate is framed for each assess¬ 
ment circle. It is a good plan to prepare one also for each estate as a guide! 
to the distribution of the revenue fixed for a whole circle ovo’ the villages 
contained in it. 

316. F actors -contained in produce estimate. — The evolution of a 
correct net assets estimate based on fcafa^ and zabti rents depends on our 
knowledge of four things, namely :— 

^a) the a verage aerea^e of each crop onfor which 
it is proposed to frame separate rales ; 

^b) the average yield per acre of each cron sa^fit c o w a for which rent 
is Caken by division of produce; 

.(c) the average pric e obtainable by agriculturists for each of the 
crops referred to under (b); and 

Xd) the a ^uaL4diaj^ receiveOivJaj^^ 

i n^e case of crops which are divide d, and the" rent rates 
in the case of zabti crops. 

In the actual condition of agriculture in the Punjab it would be absurd 
to estimate a fixed money assessment to be paid for the next twenty or thirty 
years on the results of any single year. Acreage, outturn and prices all vary 
within wider or narrower limits, and the fluctuations of the past will tend 
to repeat themselves in the future. 

317. Deduction of rental and standard a ssessment. —The p^ 

ce ss of_ deducing the r ental of any class o f land from tne ab ove tour /a^toia. 

In tne case of crons which are Slvid^^d the kcreage multipiie 






■iCn9iTy||«m 


e last Qiviaec 


e. xne_ 

kilOWll. the fS Stai can a t once be deduced fron^the va lue of the whole gro 
(fBSeT^In th^ase of zabti cropsTRrBBllmal yield or price is" necessary, 
Silll'*acreage multiplied by the rent rate gives the rental. One-fourth of the 
rental is the full theoretical assessm nt. To deduce theoretical revenue 
rates the a§pessment may b e divided liy the area to which th e assessment 
or revepue~l^te8 wjll oe applied. T^liis will usually be the 
of some particular year as shown in the ^ a^a sjj ^tement 
or, where the estates have been remeasureTT, tne cultivated area of e^b 
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irhen it oame under survey. It has been more usual in recent years to divide 
the sum of the half net assets which was then the standard of assessment 
%y the average cultivated areas of the years of which the average crop areas 
liave been embodied in the produce estimate. This plan shou^ mutati* 
muUmdis be adopted where the record of the cultivated area 
in the past mikm-rakba statements is fairly reliable, which is noi always ^e 
.ease. All the steps of the process described above are exhibited in the form 
given in Appendix XII. It is, on the whole, to be preferred to that used in 
some settlements which showed under each crop not the actual acreage, but 
the percentage which that acreage bore to the total cultivated area, i^ere 
ibis plan was adopted the result was, of course, to give a produce estimate for 
100 acres of each class of land, the 100 acres being an exact type of the whole 
cultivated area of that class. The product divided by 100 gave the half 
siet assets rate, wd this multiplied by the cultivated area gave the maiiimum 
assessment. In some recent settlements assessment rates have been framed 
for, and applied to, the average area of harvested crops under each class 
of land, and not the cultivated area under each class recorded in the mikm- 
rdkba. In very insecure tracts this is the better plan. 

318. Entry in produce estimate of 'average crop areas.— The 

^reforms introduced ia 1886 with the object of securing accurate e ^ep ins- 
l [pectiQ.n8 and the continupua record of harvest resu lts have a very direct 
Ubearing on the value to be attached to pr 9 ^usfi.fistimates. It is now possible 
to deduce the acreage under each crop from the figures for a considerable 
mumber of years, and, prima faoie, the more harvests that can be brought 
I into account the better. Buttio use should be made of any statistics whose 
substantial accuracy is doubtful. Enquiry and his own observation of the 
^ way in which the pa^^Bari$ cany out the c rop in spections at the beginning 
Ijof settlement will enable an assessing officer to jtld^ how far the figures 
I^venin thengge^tatements can be trusted. In a tract where the process 
_ of ■b ringin ^''tB5^'Mmds und^ the plough is proceeding rapidly, or where the 
*eharaoter of the cultivation has been changed, for example by the introduc* 
tkm of canal irrigation, attention most be confined to those recent years 
in which the conffitions have been similar to those prevailing at the time of 
settlement. The object is to take the data of a period whose average results 
have heea such as are likely to be repeated in the near future. The orders 
of t^ Ttoancial Commissioner should be obtained at as early a stage af 
possible in regard to the cycle or period of years of which the average mature 
-crop areas are to be taken as the basis of the produce estimates in the different 
•tah^ under settlement.* In submitting his proposals on this subject the 
Settlement Officer should give figures for matured crops by assessment circles 
ior each year of the eiqiired settlement. 

^19. Charactw of haiwests. —The grounds for cmtsidering the series 
harvesta from which the averages are deduced to be a fair sample of the 
^irdinaiy fluctuations characteristic of the agriculture of the tract should be 
otated in the assessment report, and some account should be given of each 
of ihcM h^vests. This is specially important when the Settlement Officer 
AiMs that he can only rely on the statistics of a few years. He will find 


*8*0 pangr^ 22S. 
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'Some information regarding harvests which ho has not himself observed in 
the reports which the Collector sends to the Director of Land Eecords with 
the half-yearly crop returns. 


320. Failure to record koara^ .— Another point of importance to the 
ree of c orrectne ss with which fifiBpat waris recor d the area on which the 

_ _ come to maturi ty under-estimate this is 

SinT^nSfHPTendency when they are left to themselves. To do so saves 
them trouble, and they have a notion that it is well to make the entry which 
may be supposed to be most favourable to the interests of Governn ient. 

If a Settlement Officer is convinced that the failed areas have not been fntl^ 
recorded, he must make allowance for this either in framing or in using his 
produce estimate. He should explain in his assessment report in what way^ 
he has made this allowance. 


321. Irrigation entries in nQiilan*rakba and jinswar* —Another diffi¬ 
culty in connection with these estimates arose from the disagreement bet¬ 
ween the record of land on the one hand and of crops on the other as irrigated 
and unirrigated. In the jamabandi and the yearly area statement {milan- 
rakba) all lands should -be put down as irrigated which in the ordinary course 
of husbandry are watered from time to time, but at harvest inspections 
only those crops are entered as irrigated which have actually been watered. 
A very slight acquaintance with the agriculture of the Punjab will show how 
much this detracted from the worth of the produce estimate so far as it pro¬ 
fessed to show separately the rental of the different classes of land. In the 
unirrigated columns of the estimate thousands of acres of crops might appear 
^hich were actually raised on land which had been recorded, and would be 
assessed, as chaki or nahri . Occasionally in a season of drought irrigation 
may be pushed beyond its normal limits, and crops on barani lands be watered, 
but the usual effect on produce estimates of the different methods followed in 
preparing the area and crop statements was to inflate the rental of un¬ 
irrigated and reduce that of irrigated lands. ^ The discrepancy between the 
two systems of record often made it impossible to lay any stress on the pro¬ 
duce estimate for each class of land as a separate item, but it did not seriously 
affect the trustworthiness of the aggregate of these separate estimates as 
showing what the value of the outturn of all classes of land was. There 
*are,*a8 will appear in the sequel, other ways of arriving at an estimate of the 
relative value of the various classes of land and of framing differential soil 
rates, and if, when all was said and done, the Settlement Officer made a 
mistake under thto head, the people had an opportunity of correcting it 
when the demand was distributed over holdings nevertheless, it is very 
desirable that the produce estimate for each class of land should show all 
the crops grown on that class, and there is no great difficulty in excerpting 
the required information from the khasra girdawari. Orders were, therefore, 
issued for the amendment of the annual area statement by adding a new 
column to shdw “ the total area of crops gi6wn on each class'of soil ♦ ♦ ♦ 
irrespective of irpgation.”* Settlement Officers will be wise not to rely on 
*wtneB under this head in the area statements without having them care- 
lolly tested ; but when this process has been applied the annual averages 

*llbeetor of Land Records* eiroular letter No. 9, dated dth July 1897. See column 11 of 
MUkm fofte statement. 
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of such entries for the years comprising the sanctioned cycle should be'* 
included in the statistics furnished with the assessment report. It may¬ 
be observed that even with the aid given by the figures contained in the 
additional columns the calculation of accurate differential net asset s.iil 
rates is generally not practicable without resort to certain further assump¬ 
tions and adjustments the nature of which depends on local conditions.. 
As an example reference may be made to paragraph 33 of the Zira tahsil. 
assessment report of 1912. 

Fodder deductions.— In the drier parts of the Punjab, where-, 
rain Crops are few and the fodder to feed the well bullocks must be grown on 
the well lands, a landlord must allow his tenants to devote part of the area 
to the raising of turnips, green wheat and jo?mr for their oxen. Of the crops 
grown on that area he receives no share, and they should therefore be omitted 
in calculating the rental. After a careful observation of local usages a 
Settlement Officer must make the best estimate he can of the crop areas to 
be excluded on this account. The actual amount a tenant is allowed to 
appropriate doubtless varies with the character of the seasons. Thus in his 
assessment report of tahsil Cliiniot in the Jhang district, Mr. Steedman wrote— 

“ Practically there is no limit to a tenant’s privileges in cutting jowar and 
wheat for fodder. I have always been given the same answer to my enquiries. 

A tenant ought not to cut more than so much, but in a year of deficient 
pasturage he cuts as much as is required to support his well bullocks.”' 
It was formerly usual in produce estimates to exclude the value of the straw 
of grain crops, and Settlement Officers had authority for this practice in the • 
60th paragraph of Barkley’s edition of the Directions. But the proper 
course is to show in the combined produce and net assets estimates the - 
value of the whole of the crops, both grain and straw, but to deduct 
before calculating the amount of the net assets all items of which the land¬ 
lord does not take a share. It is always well to know what share of the gross 
produce the one-fburth net assets really represents.* In cases where the 
straw is divided it will often be found that the tenant retains a larger propor¬ 
tion of it than he does of the grain. 

323. Difficulty of estimating average yield. —To estimate the- 
average yield of each crop on the different classes of land in a tract as large 
as an ordinary assessment circle is a task of great difficulty. Since the 
attempt to record soils with any minuteness has been abandoned, it is quite- 
usual to find all the land dependent upon rain in a large circle put into a. 
single class. Obviously the thousands of acres so classified will vary widely 
in natural fertility, and the average outturn will be greatly affected by the 
degree of skill and industry possessed by the cultivators. The yield of 
different harvests also varies to an extraordinary extent, especially in the- 
case of unirrigated crops. In essaying to make the best estimate in his- 
power a Settlement Officer must be guided by the results of experimental- 
cuttingsj by his own observations and information gathered from trust¬ 
worthy persons, by the accoun ts of land-owners or mortgagees, where ob¬ 
tainable, and by the yielas^ssllinecl for sWlar tracfS^elsewhere. 

* Vide iait sentpnoe o( paragraph 7 of Appendix XX^ 




Crop experiments* —The defects of the system of experiments 
carried out under the orders contained in Financial Commissioners Book 
Circular XX of 1871 and the improved practice introduced by Colonel Wace 
in 1879 have been noticed in Chapter VI. The existing instructions on the 
subject will be found in Financial Commissioners' Standing Order No, 9-A^ 
and in Appendix X. The quality of the experiment is more important 
ithaji their mere number, No experiment shbiUfl a rule Be accepited 
iTess Its selection has been approved after inspection by an officer not below 
fthe rank of tahsildar. An exception may be made, under the orders of the 
|Settlement Officer, in the case of very experienced nmb-tahsildars. The 
ettlement Officer and the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer should them- 
^ selves see and approve of as many of the plots as possible, and accordingly 
the instructions lay stress on the necessity of the inspection of as many as. 
possible of the fields selected by the Settlement Officer himself or the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, and on the actual carrying-out of experiments 
being entrust ed only to trustworthy subordinat es. When inspecting a field 
thF Se'ttlemmit Officer should make a preliminary estimate of its outturn 
which he can afterwards compare with the results of actual weighment by 
the official in charge of the experiment. In using the results of crop experi¬ 
ments some allowance may be made for the fact that in fields selected for 
eYpftrimAni w^tag j B js probably allowed to^o ccur than in ordinary fields. 

325, Eye should be trained to estimate outturn. —It is hopeless 
to make in the course of a settlement sufficient experiments to justify an 
assessing officer in accepting their average results without further enquiry 
as a true indication of the yield of crops. Experiments are only one among 
several guides in arriving at a conclusion upon this point. A Settlement 
Officer's power of making a reliable estimate of average yield for the purposes^ 
of the produce estimate largely depends on the degree in which his eye ha» 
been trained to appraise crops. When the girdawari is being made other work 
must give way, especially in the early stages of a settlement, to the supervi¬ 
sion of the patwaris in this branch of their duties, and the assessing officer 
should make it his aim to get by personal observation a sufficient ac* 
quaintance with the state of the crops in every part of his charge, and some* 
good general idea of the yield of the harvest. He should be constantly making 
his own mental estimates of the outturn of the crops which he sees in the 
course of his inspections and comparing them with those of respectable land- 
owners and of ms own subordinates. 

326. Yield of dofasli crops .—Care is needed in estimating the yield of 
the spring harvest in double-cropped land. The fact that a field bears twO' 
crops in the year is often not a sign of good soil or good tillage, but of thQ 
reverse. Any one who uses his eyes can see the miserable results, which, 
frequently follow from the common practice of sowing barley or masri 
after rice, and double-cropping in riverain lands sometimee merely marks 
the struggle to get the most out Of a poor over-saturated soil. In hilly tracts, 
where maize is the great crop on manured homestead lands, the rabi crop 
which follows it is often very hght. At the other extreme we have the heavy 
wheat crops raised after maize on richly manured well lands in Ludhiana or 
Jullundnr, 

. 
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327. Produce estimate of each harvest observed —For every 
harvest which he observes a Settlement Officer should, if possible, prepare 
a produce estimate according to what he conceives to be the actual average 
yield of each crop in that particular season. If he does so, he will be less 
likely to make gross blunders in his final calculations. 

328. Accounts of land«-owners and mortgagees —No opportunity 
should be lost of examining the accounts of large land-owners or mortgagees 
who collect in kind. It is sometimes possible to get valuable information 
from the rent realizations of estates under the Court of Wards, and occasion¬ 
ally a Settlement ^cer may be able to refer to the results of kham tahsil 
management by Government. Where fluctuating (batai) and fixed (chakota) 
grain rents exist side by side, the amount of the latter per acre should be 
compared with the estimated amount of the fortner. 

329. Cancelled. 

330* Enquiry into prices. —A Settlement Officer must at an early 
stage of his operations obtain the sanction of the Financial Commissioner to 
the commutation prices which he proposes to use in the produce estimate.* 

The object of the enquiry into prices is two-fold— 

(a) to determine the commutation prices ; and 

(b) to ascertain the general rise or fall in the prices of agricultural 

produce since the last settlement. 

For the latter purpose the investigation must be carried further back 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

331. Prices to be adopted. —For commutation prices we would 
use, were they ascertainable, the average prices which will be obtained for 
their crops by agriculturists from village traders during the coming settle¬ 
ment or, if its term is a long one, during the first ten or fifteen years of its 
-currency. But eschewing matters of speculationf the only safe plan is to 
take the average of a sufficiently long period in the past, and assume that 
the range of future prices will not be dissimiliar. Accordingly the rules 
under the first Punjab Land Eevenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) required Settle¬ 
ment Officers to submit with their assessment reports a statement showing 
the changes in the value of produce during the last twenty years divided into 
quinquennial periods, and the 68th paragraph of Barkley's edition of the 
Directions, published in 1875, prescribes the use of the average prices of 
twenty years in the produce estimate. It is a mistake to lay down any general 
xule of this sort. In deciding what period should be taW for the calcula¬ 
tion of averages much will depend on the past history of the district. If a 
tract formerly isolated has been recently opened up by the construction of a 
railway, and access to new markets has led to a large and apparently per¬ 
manent rise of prices, it may be right to neglect the figures for the years 
before the change took place. But a Settlement Officer must be on his 

*See paragraph 225. 

t** The fiuotnations prices are far too imoertain, and any conclusions as to their future 
ooum far too hypothetical, to form a safe basis for assessi^ient; and the furthest that it would 
be wise to so in reliance upon an antic^ted rise is to use it as a justihoation for not going lower 
than actually prevailmg rates ** (paragraph 8 of Government of J^dia, Revenue and itgcicultand 
Department, xfo. 1800^-38-2, dated 8th May 1895—Revenue Proceedings, Ko, 28 of June 1896, 
compare paragraph 3 of Punjab Government No. 1088-S., dated 12th Sej^mber 1898). 
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guard against that common weakness of the human mind which leads us 
to attribute to existing conditions a greater degree of stability than they 
actually possess. When high prices or low prices have ruled for several 
years we are too apt to assume a permanent rise or a permanent fall, and it is 
quite possible to mistake the effects of short harvests for those of extejided 
markets. Once a firm grasp of the facts is obtained the matter is one for the 
exercise of common sense. 

332* How far back history of prices should be traced. —The 

history of prices during the whole term of the expiring settlement must be 
traced in order to determine the rise or fall of agricultilH-l values since the 
assessment under revision began to run. But it is well to carry the enquiry 
back to a period five years before its introduction. In this way we learn not 
only the prices at which the assessment has worked, but those which were 
present to the Settlement Officer’s mind when he made it. The argument for 
enhancement to be drawn from a rise of values will be dealt with in a later 
chapter. 

333. Scope of enquiry. —Instructions regarding the enquiry into 
prices will be found in Appendix XI. The commutation prices should be 
based on the prices which the farmer obtains for his produce. In many parts 
of the country he still sells on the spot to the Tillage grain-dealer at rates 
fixed once for all soon after harvest. Subsequent fluctuations of the market 
do not affect him one way or the other. In examining shop-keepers’ books 
in selected villages the transactions of the month in which the harvest rato 
is fixed should be scrutinized. The results of the inspection of grain-dealers’ 
books should be compared with the harvest prices for each assessment circle 
reported by the field kanungos for entry in the circle note-books.* These 
should also represent the prices got by farmers from the local shop-keepers. 
The data for a series of years derived from the above enquiry are sometimes,, 
except in the case of the chief crops, fragmentary, and the figures for different 
villages are occasionally conflicting. They should, therefore, be supplemented 
and checked by tabulating the harvest prices derived from the returns pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette, which will usually be a good deal higher than the 
village prices. An oflBcial record of the prices of agricultural produce haa 
been made at first monthly, and afterwards fortnightly, in all districts ever 
since 1851, and tables showing the yearly average prices of the principal 
agricultural staples in each district were appended to the Financial Com¬ 
missioner’s Annual Eevenue Administration Beports from 1856-57 to 1900- 
1901, and are now published in the yearly Season and Crops Bepori. 

If it is found that in any tract most of the farmers take their produce 
to market towns and dispose of it there, the line of enquiry must be adapted 
to that state of things, and it Will be necessary to make allowance for the cost 
of cartage and for any fees paid at the markets to agents, weighmen, etc. 

334 . Methods of redconingr prices. —lV>rm6rly the method of as¬ 
certaining the average price of any grain was to add together the number of 
scfs per rupee at which it has was sold in each year and to divide the total by 
the numb^ of years, of which the prices were tabulated. The result (so 

. ... . I .. ■■..■111.*.. . .. . I. II . . . . . 

paragraph 401, Land AdainistiratioB Manual. 
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many sets per rupee) was entered as the price in the produce estimate. Mr. 
Prancis pointed out that this method is arithmetically incorrect. Thus 
if the price of wheat in two years is Es. 4 and Rs. 2 per maund, or 10 and 20 
sm per rupee, respectively, the average price is Rs. 3 per maund, and, es¬ 
timated in sets, is not 16 (as usually shown), but 18^ sers per rupee. In the 
net assets estimates prices should be expressed in even annas per maund. 

335. Exclusion of famine prices* —The prices of years of famine 
or severe scarcity should be excluded from the calculation in the case of 
crops grown on soils or classes of land of which the outturn is much affected 
by seasons of drought. But even when this has been done the remaining 
years will consist of seasons of very varying productiveness, and it must 
not be assulaed that the bare average of the prices prevailing in them should 
necessarily be taken. Other things being equal, low prices mean good and 
high prices bad harvests. It follows that, while the average produce of two 
years is half of the total outturn of both, the average price cannot be got by a 
similar process ; for the part of the whole produce sold at the lower rate is far 
greater, perhaps in the case of unirrigated crops three or four times greater, 
than the part sold at the higher rate. If we assume that the outturn 
of a field is in one year 10, and in the next 4 maunds, and that the prices 
of the two years are Es. 2 and Rs. 4 per maund, respectively, the whole 
produce is sold at an average price of Rs. 2| and not Es. 3. The old method 
of calculating prices, though arithmetically wrong, had the accidental merit 
of making some allowance for the low outturn in years of high prices. 

336* Illustratioii from case of wheat and gram.. —The greater the 
fluctuations in prices the less regard shohld be paid to bare averages. It is 
worthwhile to illustrate this by considering as typical cases wheat and gram. 
In the Punjab the former is either an irrigated crop or is grown where the 
rainfall is comparatively abundant or the land is kept moist by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a river. Gram on the other hand is an unirrigated crop mostly 
raised in tracts of scanty and uncertain rainfall. The effect of the seasons 
on the area sown and the yield is of course great in the case of both crops, 
but it is far.more sweeping as regards gram than as regards wheat. In a year 
of drought gram practically disappears in insecure tracts. Again there is a 
steady foreign demand for wheat, but practically none for gram. The result 
is that the fluctuations in the value of wheat are comparatively small, and it 
is rarely very cheap. One good season may send the price of gram down 
very low, while in famine years it may easily be dearer than wheat. If an 
acre of wheat yields 16 maunds in a good and 8 maunds in a bad year, and 
the price is Rs. 2 per maund in the former and Rs. 2-8-0 per maund in the 
latter, the true average price is Rs. 2-2-8, or very little less than the average 
ot Rs. 2-4-0 calculated in the usual way. But suppose an acre of gram yields 
maunds in a good season and nothing in a bad, and the prices are Re. 1-2-0 
per maund in the former and Rs. 2-8-0 in the latter. The second figure is 
obviously of no use in framing an estimate of the average price the farmer 
receives, and it would be of very Uttle use, if the field yielded one or two 
maunds instead of nothing at all. It follows that in fixing the commutation 
prices of a crop the Settlement Officer should carefully note how often in 
past years the price cnxrent has fallen below that which he proposes to adopts 
The fact that ^e latter is less than the average deduced arithmetically 
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^not make the estimate a safe one, if the actual price is lower whenever the 
'Seasons aro favourable. 

337. Tendency to assume too low prices. —It must be admitted 
that, if we except some settlements made in the first few years after annexa¬ 
tion, the prices assumed by Settlement Officers have generally been markedly 
lower than those which have prevailed for any long period during the cur¬ 
rency of their assessments. This has been due to several causes. The gene¬ 
ral trend of prices since 1861 has been upwards, a fact which could not have 
been foreseen. Again, some officers in their desire to make cautious estimates 
included the figures for too many years, and even the very low prices which 
prevailed before 1860-61, in striking their averages, while others reached 
the same end by assuming prices a good deal lower than their data warranted. 
The determination of commutation prices is the most speculative part of the 
produce estimate, and caution is no doubt called for, but caution must not 
degenerate into anything which may fairly be described as playmg fast and 
loose with facts. 

338. Deductions on account of dues of village menials, &c.— 

We are now in a position to calculate the money equivalent of the total pro¬ 
duce, and, when this has been done it only remains to estimate the 
value of the landlord *s share, one-fourth of which is the maximum assess¬ 
ment. The rent is usually expressed in some simple fraction, one-half, two- 
fifths, one-third, &c. But it is customary before the land-owner and 
the tenant divide the grain on the threshing floor, to set aside a portion of 
it for payments to village artizans and menials and for charitable purposes. 
The amount varies greatly with the caste of the proprietors and the nature of 
the cultivation. It will usually be largest in the case of crops irrigated from 
wells. In making deductions on this account it must be remembered that 
only those payments must be considered which are made from the produce 
when the land is tilled by tenants. A landlord, who cultivates his own fields 
may find it convenient to employ reapers and to pay them by giving them a 
part of the crop, but it does not follow that he will allow a tenant to do the 
same. It is only when tenants usually engage reapers and are permitted to 
pay them out of the produce that any deduction should be made on this 
account. So far as the payments to artizans and menials are given for help 
in tillage, or for the supply or repair of agricultural implements, or in fact 
for any work subsidiary to agriculture done for the benefit of the tenant, 
they form part of the cost of production, and should be subtracted before 
calculating the rent. But when they are the reward of personal services 
rendered to the landlord, or of a purely charitable character, they should be 
left out of account. When we know the proportion of the crop payable to 
artizans and menials which can fairly be included in the cost of production 
.e,nd the fraction which represents the rent, it is easy to calculate the land¬ 
lord’s share of the gross produce. Thus, if the payments absorb 10 per cent, 
of the crop and the rent-rate is one-half the landlord’s share is 46 per cent. 

339. Batai share not always true measure of rent.— But the 

matter is not always quite so simple as would at first sight appear. Where 
landlords take their share by appraisement it is well to enquire whether the 
fractional share which is recorded as the rent with the consent of both parties 
is really taken. How are payments to artizans and menials provided for 
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in this case ? It may be found, for example, that there is an understanding 
which is regularly acted on that one-half is to mean in appraisement, two-fifths. 
The tenant sometimes pays lower rates of batai for crops whose cultivation is 
expensive owing to the need of irrigation, manure, &c., than for ordinary 
crops; sometimes the rent-rate is the same, but the landlord meets part of 
the cost of production. Thus he may defray part of the cost of seed, or 
manure, or weeding, or he may maintain the woodwork of the well, or he 
may pay a share of the acreage duty on poppy, or of the water-rates in the 
case of canal irrigated crops. In Shahpur, where the rate for sugarcane as 
for other crops was one-half, Mr. Wilson found that the landlord met so much 
of the cost of cultivation that his real share of the total yield was only one- 
fifth. On the other hand, land-ow^ners sometimes get payments in excess of 
their batai share under the names of kharch, lichh, &c., or on account of the 
whole or a portion of the canal advantage or canal owner’s rate, and these 
must be included in the rent. 

340, Village produce estimates. —In the village produce estimates 
the circle rates of yield and rent may be used. If an estate is above or below 
the average, the Settlement Ofiicer will allow for the fact when using the 
estimate as an assessment guide. 

341. Well and plough estimates. —So far as we have been dealing 
with produce estimates which treat as a unit the total area of each soil or class 
of land in an estate or assessment circle. It may be useful to work out a 
separate estimate for an ordinary well holding, actual or supposed. All 
crops raised within the well area, whether watered or not, should be taken 
into account. Two estimates may be framed, one on the supposition that 
the land is cultivated by tenants paying.a share of the produce, the other on 
the supposition that it is tilled by the owners themselves with or without the 
aid of farm servants. In the latter case the deductions from the value of the- 
gross produce in order to obtain the net assets will include reasonable interest 
on the initial cost of purchasing the bullocks, the expenditure on annual 
repairs and replacing of live-stock, the cost of seed, the wages of labour, 
&c. If the bullocks are also used for ploughing othei: lands their full value 
must not be debited to the well expenditure, and if the owners cultivate 
themselves a reasonable sum must be allowed as the price of their labour. 
Whether anything should be included in the account for interest on the 
capital sunk in the construction of the well depends on the question whether 
the concession of assessment at unirrigated rates allowed by the rules for 
the grant of protective leases (see Chapter XXIX and rules 24—28 of the^ 
rules framed under section 60 of the Land Bevenue Act), is suiBGicient to 
cover interest charges and also to replace the capital within the period for 
which the concession is made. A plough estimate can be framed on the same 
lines after the average area worked by each plough has been determined, 
but it serves no very useful purpose. 

342. Data of produce estimate uncertain*—It is well frankly to 
recogmze the fact that a net assets estimate based on rent paid by division 
of crops rests on data of a somewhat uncertain character. With an improved 
s^tem of record the average area of successful crops can now be deteimined 
with a fair d^ee of accuracy, but a good deal of doubt must surround the 
estimates of yield, however careful the observations on which they are founded.. 
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The prices assumed must in the nature of things be speculative, and evea 
the rent rates are subject to deductions, the real amount of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine. There are indeed some deductions not yet mentioned to 
which it is impossible to assign any definite value. Who shall say how much 
of the growing crop the tenant and his family appropriate without the owner’s 
leave ? Or how much of the produce on an average is damaged by weather 
after the crop has been reaped, but before the grain is divided ? In some 
parts of the province tenants are so much in demand that they can make 
pretty well their own terms, and can insist on receiving advances which the 
landlord often finds great difficulty in recovering. High rates of batai may 
sometimes be a measure, not of the real value of the land, but of the anxiety 
ot landlord to protect himself against dishonesty on the part of. the tenant. 
Or the rate may be what it is, not as the result of competition for land, but 
because the last native ruler claimed that particular share of the crop as his 
due. Even so its pitch is not without significance, for our predecessors had 
a very shrewd idea of what land could pay and still remain under tillage, 
and they varied their demands roughly in accordance with the productive 
qualities of different tracts. 

343. Conclusion as to produce estimates.— But, while recognizing 
the defects inherent in produce estimates, a Settlement Officer should never 
forget that it is his duty to use all means at his disposal to make them as 
close an approximation to the truth as possible. In the process he will be led 
into lines of enquiry which would be most useful to him in assessment work 
even if no formal estimate were required, and the result of his labour will pro* 
bably be an estimate to which he can point with some confidence as one among 
several guides to the determination of a fair demand. He will generally 
find that his estimates are more reliable indications of the relative assessable 
values of different circles and estates than of the actual assessable value of 
any one of them and show pretty clearly where there is most room for en¬ 
hancement. But the uncertainty surrounding produce estimates shows how 
needful it is to make the best possible use of the data supplied by cash rents 
when any considerable portion of the area is let on these terms. 



CHAPTER XX.—The Net Assets Estimates based on Fixed Cash and 

Grain Rents. 

344. Importance of using cash rent data. —The evolution of 
-economic money rents in the Punjab has been a gradual process, and there 
are still many parts of the country where cash rents other than the land 
revenue, with or without a small additional payment as malikana or pro¬ 
prietary fee, are too uncommon to furnish any guide to an assessing officer. 
Eents of this description have a historical origin, but their persistence in any 
part of the country may be a sign that the returns from tillage are there 
neither very certain nor very large : in secure submontane tracts it is obser¬ 
vable that cash rents tend to be confined to inferior lands. The only dis¬ 
tricts in which economic cash rents furnish data for assessment, such as 
are often available in the United Provinces, are Gurgaon and Eohtak.* 
But in many tracts they now exist in sufficient quantity to be used as an 
assessment guide, and where this is the case they furnish evidence of the 
landlord’s net assets and of the relative assessable values of different classes 
of land more direct and certain than any that can be drawn from fluctuating 
kind rents. 

345. Soil rents and lump rents on holdings.— A primary division 
^of cash rents is into rents paid on holdings containing only one soil or class 
of land and lump rents paid on holdings including several soils or classes. 
In some tracts the soil rentsf mostly resolve themselves into a few simple 
kanal, ghumao, or bigha rates, in others the rates are so various as to defy 
classification. The soil rents and the lump rents should be analysed separate¬ 
ly. When the ^ former are numerous, and an examination of them has 
shown the proportion that exists between the rents for the different classes 
of land, the lump rents can be resolved into soil rents. Thus, if the propor¬ 
tion established between the separate soil rents is barani 100, sailab 125 and 
^chahi 175, a lump rent of Es. 48 paid on a holding of 12 acres, consisting of 
•equal parts of barani, sailab and chahi land, can be resolved into the follow¬ 
ing soil rates :— 

Es. 

Barani ,, .. .. .. 3 

Sailab .. .. .. .. 3f 

Chahi .. .. .. .. 5J 

This seems to be the best way of treating such rents when they are too com¬ 
mon to be neglected altogether, but it must not be forgotten that the de¬ 
duced rates are not actual, but assumed rents. General soil rents can be 


♦For the quinquennial period ending June 15th, 1927, the land held by tenants at-will on cash 
rents was 5)^^ per (^nt. in Gurpi^n district, between 41 to 50 per cent, in the districts of the 
MuKaffargarh, Ludhiana, Mianwali, Rawal|undi and Kohtak, 30 to 30 per cent, in Dera Ohazi 
Khan, Jhelum, Sheikhupura, Jullundui’, Kamal, Amritsar, Hissar and LyaUpur, 20 to 27 per cent. 
,in Qnjranwala, Shahpur, Hoehiarpur, Anibala, Montgomery, Quidaspur and Lahore, while in 
the districts of Attock, Multan, dhang, Qnjrat, Ferozepore and Sialkot it was only 10 to 17. 

fFor the sake of convenience the phrase ** soil rents ’* ia used in the chaptar to include rent* 
paid on different (dasses of land as well as rents paid on different soils properly so called. 
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obtained by combining the results of the^^separate analysis of soil and lump 
Tents, regard being of course paid to the area of each class. In the annexed 
•example it is supposed that there are 6,000 acres held in separate soil rents 
amounting to Rs. and Rs. in the case of barani and chahi lands, res¬ 
pectively and that holdings containing mixed soils with a total area of 4,000 
acres are let for Rs. 17,000 


i^eparate soil rents. 

m 

Lump rents. 

Tfital fi^nts. 

Class. 

Acres, 

Rate 

Rent. 

1 

Acres. ! 

1 Rate. 

Rent. 

Acres. 

Rate. 

Rent 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

1 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

Barani 

6,000 

3i 

17,600 

1,500 



6,500 

3 2 6 

20,515 

'Chahi 

1,000 

8i 

6,600 

2,600 

•• 


3,500 

5 13 9 

20,485 

Total 

1 

6,000 

4 

24,000 

1 

4,000 j 

i 


17,000 

10,000 

4 1 7 

41,000 


The proportion between the chahi and barani rent rates in column 3 
is 13 : 7. To obtain the barani rate in the penultimate column convert the 
total chahi area of 3,500 acres into barani by multiplying by 18 and dividing 
by 7. The product is 6,500. Adding this to the similar area of 6,500 
recorded as barani we get 13,000 as the divisor and the dividend is the total 
rent of Rs. 41,000. This gives a barani rent rate of Rs. 3-2-6, and the ireatal 
of 6,500 acres at that rate is Rs. 20,515, The balance, Rs. 20,485, is the 
rental of 3,500 acres of chahi land and the chahi rent rate is therefore 
Rs. 5-13-9. If there are three classes of land and the proportion between chahi, 
sailab and barani rent rates in column 3 is 13, 9 and 7, the chahi and sailab 
areas can first be converted into barani and the barani rental deduced by 
the above process. The balance of the rent can be distributed between 
chahi and sailab by repeating the same process. 

346. Arithmetical average may be misleading. —So far we have 
•dealt merely with such an analysis of recorded rents as any clerk in an office 
might make. But this by itself is of little value and may be positively mis¬ 
leading. When employing cash rents as an assessment guide, a Settle¬ 
ment Officer is seeking to determine the fair renting value of a whole estate 
•or assessment circle from the rents shown in the jamabandis as paid by 
tenants-at-will for a part, and sometimes a comparatively small part of the 
^cultivated area. 

347. Tests which rents used must satisfy. —Before he can do so 

with any confidence he must be prepared with answers to the following 
questions :— 

(a) Are the rents correctly recorded ? 

(5) Homfar do they fluctuate with the rise and fall of prices ? 

(c) Are they paid in full and with regularity ? 
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{d) How far is allowance made for fallow areas ? 

(e) Is the land paying cash rents a fair average of its class ? 

(/) Are the rents in fact, to use the phrase employed in the settlement 
instructions, “ full fair rents ’’ for the land for which they are 
taken ? 

348. Careful scrutiny necessary. —No reply to these questions 
and especially to the last two, is possible without a careful scrutiny of rents 
as each village comes under the Settlement OflScer’s inspection. This duty 
is carried out very thoroughly in the United Provinces, where cash rents 
are much more common than in the Punjab, and where well nigh the be¬ 
ginning and end of a Settlement Officer’s task is to make by the help of cash 
rent data such a valuation of every estate as will enable him to determine 
its fair rental. To accomplish this he must ascertain what the “ prevail¬ 
ing ” rent rates are for all classes of land for which separate revenue rates^ 
will be proposed, and apply the rates to the whole cultivated areas of these 
classes. The “ prevailing rate ” is defined as the average rate actually 
paid on any class of land deducting thou- ^♦-Ids which pay an ubnornially 
high or low rate.’' There are three steps in the process, namely, the re¬ 
cognition in the record of distinctions of soil or class which are usually ac¬ 
companied by marked differences of renting value, the correct record of the 
rents actually paid, and the elimination of rents which are shown by en¬ 
quiry on the spot to be clearly abnormal. 

349. Procedure in United Provinces.— The different soils in an 
estate usually lie in blocks, and in the United Provinces the limit of each 
block is graphically shown on the village map. The rate of rent paid for 
each held let to tenants-at-will is also sometimes entered in the map, and 
this plan greatly assists the Settlement Officer’s scrutiny of the rent data. 
When inspecting an estate he must satisfy himself that the limits of the 
various blocks have been correctly laid down, must test the accuracy of the 
rent tnlries, especially wheie the rate appears to be very high or very low,, 
must discover the reasons for apparently abnoimal rents, and finally, reject¬ 
ing such rents as “ are abnormally high or low,” must determine the pre¬ 
vailing rate for each class of land in the village. By collating the results 
for the different estates in a circle or pargana, he at last makes up his mind 
as to the rales which may be accepted as fair circle or pargana rent rates for 
each class of land.* 

350. First three questions referred to above.— Settlement Offi¬ 
cers must be on their guard against false entries of rents. If the land- 
owners suspect that cash rents are being used as an assessment guide, a com¬ 
bination to procure an untrue record of them is possible. Attempts of this 
sort will fail if the annual papers have been carefully prepared in the in¬ 
terval between two settlements, when landlords are under no temptation 
to state their rents at less than their actual amounts. 

The effect of fluctuations in prices on cash rents has not yet been investi¬ 
gated in the Punjab, but it may be doubted whether it is at all rapid. 

*8ee the 17 th of the TJnHed ProTinces Rules for the guidance of Settleillent Officers, 1875». 
quoted on pages 113-14 of Vincent Smith’s Settlement Officers’ Manual. 
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The question whether the recorded rents are collected in full in bid 
reasons must not be overlooked. This probably depends more on the de¬ 
mand that exists for land on the part of tenants than on the security or 
insecurity of the outturn. -Where the demand is keen, rents may be paid 
with wonderful regularity in the worst of seasons, or where this i? impos¬ 
sible and the land is abandoned, it may be customary before re-entry to pay 
up all arrears. 

351. Question whether leased land is a fair satnple of its class.— 

The question whether the leased land is a fair sample of its class must be a 
very difficult one where, as has often happened in the Punjab, all soil dis¬ 
tinctions other than those based on the presence or absence of irrigation 
or inundation have been given up. As already noted in Chapter XIII, where 
:it is intended in assessment to lay much stress on cash rent data, a somewhat 
more minute classification will often be found expedient. But ever! if this 
is adopted, the question is one to which a Settlement Officer must give 
special attention in his village inspections. If the land-owners are them¬ 
selves industrious husbandmen, it may be found that they only let the 
worst patches of land in the village. Proprietors often prefer to taka kind 
rents where the produce is secure, and only accept cash where it is uncer¬ 
tain. But careless owners may let their best lands because they are un¬ 
willing themselves to undertake the hard work required for the cultivation 
of the most valuable crops. And the fact has to be remembered that many 
landlords are mortgagees, and the tendency is for money-lenders only to 
grant loans on the security of good land. Land is sometimes rented only 
for one harvest. The rents must in that case be rejected as an assessment 
guide unless the usual system of tillage is to leave the land fallow in the other 
harvest. 

352. Elimination of abnormal rents.— The question of the elimina¬ 
tion of abnormal rents is a very delicate one. To exclude rents whose very 
form suggests that they are not true economic rents is indeed easy. Rents 
-consisting of the land revenue, with or without a small additional payment 
as proprietary fee, are of this class, and it is only in exceptional circumstances, 
where, for example, the revenue is high and the leased land poor, that such 
a rent may be a true economic rent. Where such circumstances do not 
•exist these rents may be at once rejected. But it needs a very nice dis¬ 
cretion to go further, and, by sifting out normal and abnormal rents, to 
Teach a “ prevailing rate ’’ for each soil in every estate, and finally in a 
whole pargana or assessment circle, as a Settlement Officer is required to 
do in the United Provinces. If it is to be done at all, the only possible way 
is to carry out the operation village by village on the spot. Where it is 
proposed to lay much stress on cash rents as an assessment guide, and they 
•cannot be resolved into a few common kanal or bigha rates, this is the only 
procedure likely to yield any solid results. At present where the cash rents 
.are at once numerous and various the data presented in an assessment re¬ 
port may only serve to confuse the mind. It may be clear that, as they 
stand, no reliance can be placed upon them as assessment instruments, 
but there are the strongest objections to any attempt to improve them by 
eliminating rates because on paper they look abnormally high or low. If 
cash rents are not paid on a large area, and it is only proposed to use them 
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as throwing a side-light on an assessment confessedly based on other 
data, a less detailed examination than is required in the United Provinces 
will suffice. If the Settlement Officer thinks that the average recorded 
cash rents applied to the whole area would give a false idea of the true^ 
renting value of the land, it will be enough for him to explain the general 
reasons which have led him to that conclusion. The plan followed in the 
United Provinces implies that great reliance is placed on the judgment of tha 
Settlement Officer. If the officer under whose immediate'control the Set¬ 
tlement Officer works is vigilant, he will find no great difficulty in satisfying 
himself by testing his subordinate's proceedings in a few estates on the 
spot whether this confidence is deserved. And it behoves the assessing, 
officer to explain bis procedure exactly in his assessment report, and, com¬ 
paring his corrected rent rates with those representing the bare average of 
all the cash rents except those whose form by itself suggests that they are 
not economic, to show what proportion of the rents he has excluded from 
his calculations and for what reasons. 

353* Examples of abnormal rents*— A certain proportion of the 
rents be will reject as clearly privileged, being paid by relations and depend¬ 
ents who are allowed to till patches of land for more or less nominal pay¬ 
ments. He may also find that some of the rents in his village list are paidi 
for odds and ends of very inferior land, and, though fair in themselves, are* 
useless for general assessment purposes. But the question of the exclusion 
of rents because they look very high is more difficult. A Settlement Officer 
in the Punjab is allowed a considerable discretion to deviate from the esti¬ 
mated standard revenue in actual assessment, and the cash rent estimate 
will rarely be his only guide in calculating the net assets. It is therefore* 
a safe rule to decide all doubtful cases by retaining the rent. But rates so 
exorbitant as to be plainly no index of the fair rental ofthe land should be 
rejected. No definite luks can be laid down. In an estate where the bulk 
of the holdings are too small to support their owners, the latter will some¬ 
times pay very extravagant rates lor a little extra land. And estates and 
holdings may be found which are notoriously rack-rented. Government 
will not take one-fourth of a rack-rental as land revenue even from the rack? 
renting landlord,* still less can it qse rack-rents as the basis of an assessment 
to be paid by land-owners who till their own fields. But in many estates 
it will probably be found that customary rent rates for different classes- 
of land are recognize d and that most of the actual rent s conform pretty 
closely to these rates. 

354. Comparison of produce and cash rent estimatcs.'-^Furthez: 

instructions regarding the elaboration of the cakh rent estimate will be 
found in paragraphs 4, 6 and 6 of appendix XX. Its results should be^ 
compared with the produce estimate, and an attempt made to trace the 
causes of any large disciepancies betw^een them. If a Settlement Officer 
has made a careful study of the causes which have determined the pitch 
of cash and kind rents, respectively, in the tract under assessment, he may 
be able to furnish a clue to the reason of variations which at first sight appear* 

* B. LyalTs remwks on the Hiesar AeceE^iacnt Bepoit in Bevenne and Acricul- 
tural Proceedings, No, 12, for Noveinter 1800. ° 
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very curious. It may be found sometimes in historical rather than in eco¬ 
nomic causes. Finally he should endeavour to arrive at a definite estimate- 
of the “ true ” net assets of the assessment circle concerned on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 8 and 9 of appendix XX. 

355. Fixed grain rents. —Chakota rents include lump grain rents- 
and rents consisting of a fixed amount of grain, almost invariably wheat, 
in the spring, and a fixed sum of money in the autumn harvest. This form 
of rent is often met with in som3 of the central districts, and it is in favour 
with mortgagees. Chakota rents are usually pretty full rents. They are 
useful as a check on the produce estimates, especially in respect of the 
assumed yield of wheat, and, where sufficiently numerous, may make the 
basis of a separate net assets estimate. It will be well to enquire whether 
they are as a rule collected in full in bad seasons.* 

♦As pointed out in Chapter XVIII ordinary lump cash rents are in some places known, 
as chakota. 



CHAPTER XXL—Miscellaneous Sources of Income connected with 

Land. 

356. Sayer income. —So far we have only been considering the agri¬ 
cultural rental of the soil, but the proprietors may, in addition, derive an 
income from the spontaneous products of the waste and cultivated lands, 
from the leasing of water power or the right to extract saltpetre from the 
soil, &c. All such items of profit over and above the agricultural rental 
are known in settlement language as sayer (from the Arabic word sa'ir mean¬ 
ing remaining over) or siwai. If they are of any importance, they must 
not be neglected in calculating the net assets. In pastoral tracts it is only 
possible*to make a rough estimate of the average net receipts from the sale 
'Of live-stock, ghi, hides, horns and wool. In a country where the seasons 
.are very capricious all income of this sort is of necessity extremely fluctuat¬ 
ing. It may be part of the rural economy to drive the cattle away during 
part of the year to tracts Avliere pasturage has to be paid for. Allowance 
must also be made for the labour employed on rearing and tending the cattle 
.and for the extent to w^hich they are fed on agricultural produce. Where 
land-owners let large blocks of pasture land, the rents they get will be found 
too high for the calculation of rent rates for the w^hole uncultivated area, 
for grazing let in this way is usually of a superior class. The rents paid 
to private owners may be compared with the annual sums for which Go- 
-vernment waste in the same neighbourhood is leased. In some pastoral 
tracts residents who are not proprietors pay a poll tax (ang or bhunga) at 
fixed rates for different kinds of cattle. An application of these rates to the 
whole of the village cattle is a rough, but useful, indication of the annual 
value of the grazing. The State usually waives its claim to share in the 
petty cesses referred to in paragraph 94, which land-owners have sometimes 
.a customary right to levy from the other inhabitants of the village. But 
in some tracts, especially in the hills, the seigniorial dues in money or labour 
taken from tenants form a very large addition to their rents, and may well 
vbe taken into account when deciding the pitch of the assessment. 
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CHAPTER XXIL—Reasons for deviating from the One-fourth Net 
Assets Estimate in Assessment. 

357. Uncertainty of estimates of net assets. —It has been shown 
that the ditticnlty of framing a trustworthy net assets estimate in the Punjab 
is great. The produce estimate involves a chain of assumptions, and a flaw 
in any one of the links vill pro tanto vitiate the calculation. The paucity 
of cash and chakoia rents will often make it hard to rely on them as assess¬ 
ment instruments, and the questions whether the land o'!! w^hich they are 
paid is of average quality and whether any given rent has passed the bounds 
of a full fair rent and become a rack-rent are very nice ones for decision- 
()n this ground alone some divergence from the one-fourth net assets esti« 
mate in actual assessment may in any particular case be justifiable. 

358. The standard in itself sonietimes too high. —The standard of 
assessment has recently been lowered by the Land Eevenue (Amendment) 
Act of 1928 from one-half of the net assets to one-quarter. No experience* 
has yet been acquired of the working of this standard, but the spirit of 
moderation and firmness in which the old assessments were determined 
shall continue to be the guiding principle in future as well, and the following, 
which was originally written about the half net assets standard, mutatis 
muianriis, still holds true :— 

“ But the best opinion in the Punjab has gone further, and held that the 
standard of half net assets deduced from the rents paid on a comparatively 
small area may in itself be too high for assessing land mostly tilled by peasant 
proprietors,* It is one thing to claim as revenue half the well ascertained 
rental of a big land-owner, and quite another to argue that half the rent paid 
on, say, 20 per cent, of the area of a large tract, is a fair criterion of what a 
host of small farmers cultivating their own ancestral fields can pay. Where 
the population is dense, and there is keen competition for land among owners^ 
w^ho have not enough to fully employ their ploughs and to feed their families, 
and among tenants who are in a still worse strait, rents may be forced up to 
a height which makes them dangerous assessment guides. It is a striking 
fact that for two-fifths of the land paying rent by division of crop in the 
Punjab the landlord’s share is recorded as half the produce. Small farmers 
who let any little surplus land they have are hard landlords all the world 
over, and, the better husbandman a man is himself, the more likely is he to 
rack-rent his neighbour. It is notorious that Jats when they are in a posi¬ 
tion to let land are exacting landlords. It may be urged that the Sikha 
often took half the produce as revenue, and that half of a rental consisting 
of the same proportion of the crop ought not to be an excessive demand. 
But the Sikhs very commonly took the share of the State by appraisement, 

♦For opinions exraessed by Sir Robert Egerton, Sir W. G. Davies, Colonel Wace, Sir J. B. 
Lyall and Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick reference may'be made to Revenue Proceedings for November 
1876, page 625 ; April 1882, page 142; June 1882, page 282 ; May 1886, Appendix I, paragraph 7, 
of Financial Commissioner’s Review of Hoshiarpur Assessment Report; July 1888, page 300 ^ 
July 1891, page 98; November 189J, page 142 ; November-13k^ page 182 ; August 1893» 
page 158. 
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find half by appraisement was something very different from t\v(Mity seers in 
the maund.* It may be said that the Settlement Officer can eliminate rack- 
rents and only use the residue as the basis of his half net assets estimate. But 
this process becomes impossible when excessively high cash rents are not 
the exception but the rule, or where the pressure on the tenant takes the form 
of a severe current rate of batai. It behoves an assessing officer to make a 
very careful study of the historical and economic causes vvhi3h have deter¬ 
mined the existing state of the rents in his district, to mark how far cast r.n 
has yielded to competition as the determining factor, and, wliere tlie latter 
has full play, wlaether it has forced the tenant to accept very severe terms. 
It is the wish of Government to fix an assessment m xlerat.^ enough to ensure 
the pro8i)erity and development of the country, but not so ligat as to m- 
<;ourage sloth and bad farming. It is also desirable that nnasire of 

equality in the pressure of the demand in different parts of the country 
should be preserved. This would .be impossible if the assessments were to 
be based solely on the rent data. The degree to which rents have c^ixsed 
to be customary varies greatly in different parts of the country. \Yhere 
land is abundant and tenants are few, a case can easily be imagined in which 
the rent statistics blindly followed would enforce a needless sacrifice of 
revenue. An actual instance of the kind will be found described in 
Sir J. B. Lyall’s remarks on the assessment of the Kaithal tahsil in the Punjab 
Eevenue Proceedings for November 1888. Two rents, both truly the pro¬ 
duct of economic causes, jiiay differ much in severity. No single fraction 
of the gross produce can be a fair measure of the Government demand every¬ 
where. But an assessing officer should ahvays have before his mind, and 
should notice prominently in his assessment reports, not only the share of 
the net assets, but also the proportion of the whole outturn of each assessment 
oircle which he is proposing to absorb in the Government demand. This is 
specially hecessary when the assessment of similar tracts in which the rent 
rates differ are compared/’ 

359. Other matters besides rent data must be taken inte 
account —The discussion of the use to be made by a Settlement Officer of 
his rent data is now complete. It has shown how necessary it is in the Punjab 
to pursue also that other line of enquiry which, in considering how far an 
existing assessment can be enhanced or must be reduced, regards not its 
relation to a theoretical standard, but its working and effects as shown 
in the past fiscal history and present circumstances of the estate or circle, 
its suitability or unsuitability when first imposed as evidenced by the ease 
or difficulty with which it was paid, the grounds for raising it furnished by 
the increase of resources which has occurred since last settlement, its pitch 
as compared with the demand paid successfully in other similar tracts and 
estates, and the obstacles to largely enhancing it which the caste and 
ancestral customs of the land-owners, the smallness of their holdings, and 
other practical considerations may oppose. The next two chapters will deal 
with matters other than rent, which data should be taken into account in 
framing an assessment. 


•See Prinsep’s Sialkot Settlement Report, paragraph 65 . 




CHAPTER XXIII.—General Considerations affecting the 
Amount of the Assessment. 

360. General considerations affecting assessment. —The enquiry 

which is concerned with what are vaguely termed ‘‘ general considerations 
does lint Msk how far tlie existing demand must be enhanced or reduced to 
make it coniform to the standard of one-fourth net assets, but how far it can 
be enlianee 1 or must lie reduced so as to secure to the State the highest 
revenue whicli is compatible wdth the prosperity and contentment of its 
subjects and the continued extension and improvement of cultivation. The 
bearing of “ general considerations ” on the determination of the land 
revenue to be paid by an •' d,at > was recognized in the seventh of the Assess¬ 
ment Instructions of 189:-^. revise d in 1914, which provided that “ the assess¬ 
ment of an estate will be fixed nccordiiuj to circumstances, but must not 
exceed half tlie value of the net asseds.” The lowering of the standard of 
assessment due to t lie recent legislation has lessened the force of the consider* 
ations suggesting moderation in assessment, but the general principles still 
a})ply. 

361. Fiscal history to be studied. —When the problem of assess¬ 
ment is approached from this side a survey of the fiscal history of the tract 
becomes indispensable. Lessons are to be learned from all its past land- 
revenue settlements, and also, it may be, from the fiscal arrangements of 
former rulers. But these have probably for tlie most part been weighed 
and recorded, and naturally a Settlement Officer’s chief concern is with the 
character and working of the assessment which he is revising, and the growth 
or decay of the resources of each estate and circle since it was introduced. 
If the past settlement was originally fair as between the State and the land- 
owners, and as between village and village, the practical force of the argu¬ 
ment for enhancement grounded on an increase of resources is clear. But 
not only the fairness or unfairness of the result, but the method by which 
it was reached, is important. A Settlement Officer has to build on another 
man’s foundation, and must plan his house accordingly. Even mistakes 
in the assessment of particular soils or estates may have to be accepted as 
matters which cannot be wholly put right at a revised settlement. 

362. Character of assessment under revision. —In weighing the 
merits and defects of the past settlement, it is necessary to trace the way in 
which the assessment was determined, especially the use made of soil distinc¬ 
tions and of revenue rates, the incidence of the demand when first imposed 
on the whole cultivated area and on different classes of land, its distribution 
over estates, and the ease or difficulty of its collection, especially in the 
early years of its currency before any great change in the resources of the 
land-owners had occurred. 

363. Distribution over estates and holdings. —The distribution 

of the assessment over estates and holdings is often more important than its 
gross amount. Nothing gives more trouble than the reassessment of a tract 
in which the land-revenue demand has been from the first, or has become 
by force of circumstances, grossly unequal. A assessment justly 
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distributed over estates and holdings is less oppressive fclian one which is* 
moderate as regards its gross amount, but unfair as regards its distribution. 

364. Past fiscal management. —The liistroy of past revenue collec¬ 
tions, the extent to which resort to the coercive powers conferred by the Land 
Eevenue Act has been necessary, and the frequency or infrequency of remis¬ 
sions and suspensions sliould he considered. An endeavour should be made 
to ascertain whether, speaking generally, the fiscal management has been 
prudent and considerate, and whether relief has been aflbrded in seasons 
when it was required. 

365. Cesses. —The history of the cesses paid by land-owners in the 
Punjab has been given in (’hapter VIL They are levied at so much per cent, 
on the land revenue, liecent remissions of taxation have reduced the bur¬ 
den very considerably, and cesses now usually amount to a surcharge on the 
land revenue of between 13 and lo per cent. This is exclusive of any 
amounts raised for village police and commo]i village expenses. The claim 
of the State to oiu-quarter of the net assets as land revenue is not affected 
by the levy of cesses, and no man has a right to have bis assessment lowered 
because it and the cesses together absorb 83 or 84 per cent, of the rental. But, 
where holdings are small, and the margin left after ])roviding a bare livelihood 
for the land-owner and his family is usually slender, the fact that a large 
sum is paid on account of cesses, and that it increases pari passu with the 
increase of the land revenue, may undoubtedly limit the amount of enhance¬ 
ment which can prudently be taken. 

366* Survey of economic history and condition of each estate 
and circle. —In studying the history of an estate or any area for assess¬ 
ment purposes, a Settlement Officer cannot confine his attention to the way 
in which its land revenue and cesses have been assessed and collected. He 
muste mbrace, in his enquiry all evidences of the growth or decline of the 
resources of the land-owners. Nothing in the past which has had a lasting 
effect, good or bad, on their well-being, and nothing in the present which 
shows their power to pay a larger assessment, or their inability to bear exist¬ 
ing burdens and prosper, should he overlooked. In fact, a survey of past 
economic history and present economic conditions as complete as time and 
opportunity permit should l)e made in the case of each estate and circle. 

A prudent man will not forget that “ human beings, and not merely acres of 
land are being assessed, and will not refuse to consider any difficulties 
which the character and ancestral habits and customs of the land-owners 
may put in the way of very large enhancements. 

367. Increase of cultivated area and of means of irrigation.— 

Obviously one of the best reasons for raising the revenue is an increase of the 
cultivated area. The extension of artificial means of irrigation is also a 
ground for enhancement, care being taken to ensure to the land-owner 
a fair return for any capital sunk in improvements. Difficulites in 
comparing the cultivated area of different settlements arise from the fact 
that in the earlier Punjab settlements “ cultivated and “ new fallow ” 
did not mean exactly what they do at present, a good deal of land now 
shown as cultivated being then classed as jadid. Mafi plots and the sir 
land of jagirdars were formerly excluded from the assessable area. More 
accurate measurements will account for some additions to the recorded 
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-cultivated area. If there has been a real increase of any importance, its 
position can be pointed out on the map. 

368. Means of checking survey figures.—Where cultivation is o^ 
a very fluctuating character, as, for example, where it depends on uncertain 
floods, the extent of the cultivated area will vary greatly according to the 
season in which the measurements happen to be made. In such cases survey 
statistics by themselves may lead to wrong conclusions, and they should 
be viewed in connection with the indications furnished by the growth or 
decline of population, and more especially by the crop returns for past years. 
In fact, in such cases it is often prudent to frame assessment rates not for the 
recorded cultivated area of any particular year, but for the average area of 
matured crops in a series of years. An increase in the recorded chdhi area 
should be checked Avith the figures, showing the number of wells at work 
at the two settlements. 

369. Character of new cultivation. —The character of the new 

cultivation as compared with the old should be noticed. It is well, as 
already hinted, to fix its position by comparing the former and present maps, 
and also to see it when the village is inspected. Naturally the lands which 
are first brought under the plough are the best, or at least the most favour¬ 
ably situated or the most tractable. The effect of the spread of cultivation 
on the older lands is sometimes injurious. In very dry tracts, where success¬ 
ful tillage largely depends on drainage from the surrounding waste, the 
breaking up of the latter increases the insecurity of the crops. 

370. Exhaustion of soil. —Assertions that the soil has become ex¬ 
hausted must be received with caution, but in the case of some light sandy 
lands in the Punjab it is undoubtedly true. Settlement Officers should 
now be able to turn with some confidence to the annual crop statements 
for proof or disproof of alleged deterioration of the older cultivation or 
inferiority of the new, and, on the other hand, for evidence of improved 
farming. Unfortunately before 1885 we have few trustworthy returns based 
on harvest inspections, and, as explained in Chapter VI, the crop statistics 
of settlements made l;efore 1880 were excerpted from the measurement 
.khdsrcis, and are not really accurate. Still an attempt to compare the former 
and present crop statements should be made. Wide differences between 
them will indicate actual changes of agricultural practice, though smaller 
variations may be explained by the improved system of record. 

371. Fluctuating nature of income^ derived from land.—But 

the great advantage derived from the continuous record of the crops which 
ripened and of the area sown which yielded no harvest is the light it has 
thrown on the extremely fluctuating nature of the income derived from land 
in many parts of the country. Though the jins war returns are imperfect 
instruments for measuring the insecurity of the harvests, they at least 
supply a Settlement Officer with evidence of ascertained facts for a consider¬ 
able number of years wherewith to supplement and correct the impressions 
made on his mind by his own partial observation of the harvests of a few 
seasons. Where the land-owners are small farmers living from day to day, 
it is practically impossible, other things being equal, to impose a fixed .land 
revenue of equal amount on two tracts of equal average assets if the yearly 
variations from the average are in one case small and in the other extreme. 
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Elasticity of collection is only a partial remedy for the caprices of the seasons, 
and it is one of uncertain operation. While the demand can absorb a greater 
ahare of the gross produce in a secure, than in an insecure, estate or circle, 
the revenue in the latter may often approach more closely to the assets 
standard than in the former. High rent rates and very small holdings are 
two great obstacles in the way of assessing up to the standard, and these 
are more likely to be met with in a secure, than in an insecure, tract. 

372. Comparison of cultivated and average crop areas. —Tables 
showing in percentages on the cultivated area the average acreage under 
each of the p^cipal crops and the average acreage on which the crops 
Bowm fail to cdme to maturity are very useful as a rough comparative test 
of the value of-the produce of different soils and classes of land and of differ¬ 
ent estates and assessment circles. In assessment work it is well to pay 
more heed to acres of crops than to acres of land, and a prudent Settlement 
Officer will think more of the rate at which his proposed assessment in each 
case falls on the average area of crops harvested than of its incidence on the 
recorded cultivated area. This is specially true in the case of tracts whose 
harvests are of an< uncertain character. 

373. Rainfall . —In connection with the crop statistics the returns 
which show the amount and distribution of the rainfall in different parts 
of the district should be studied. The variations in the rainfall, even within 
the limits of a single district, are sometimes very remarkable, and the total 
amount received in any year is less important than the time at which 
it came. 

374. Rise of prices. —The subject of prices in its relation to the cal¬ 
culation of a full net assets assessment has been discussed in Chapter XIX. 
There remains for consideration the practical question of the effect of a per¬ 
manent rise of prices on the ability of th.e land-owners to pay an increased 
revenue. If the demand fixtd at last settlement was paid without difficulty 
at a time when prices were much lower than they now are, or will probably 
be in the future, there are substantial grounds for urging that it is cap¬ 
able of considerable enhancement. One must decide, in the first place, What 
has been the general rise of prices ? What are the two periods whose 
average prices should be compared ? And how is the general rise to be 
determined, seeing that the value of each crop has risen in a different pro¬ 
portion ? 

375. Prices to be compared. —The commutation prices used in the 
produce estimate must be accepted as the average prices at which the new 
assessment will have to work. The orders of the Government of India require 
that these shall be compared with the prices assumed by the officer whose 
assessment is under revision, or, if he left no record of the prices on which 
he based his assessment, with the prices prevailing for a reasonable period 
before the settlement.* In using such a comparison as an aid, it is of course 
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♦Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, No.-, dated 24th 
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November 1894, in Revenue Proceedings for January 1895, and Government of India, Revenue 
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and Agricultural Departm^t, No. 
June 1895. 


-, dated 8th May 1896, in Revenue Proceedings for 
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agsumed thaf. tlie last assessment would have proved a fair one if the prices 
adopted by the Settlement Officer in his produce estimate had in the event 
turned out to be the prices at which his ^j^essment had to work. The 
orders contained in Punjab Government letter No. 132, dated 26th June 
1895, also directed that a comparison should be made between the commut¬ 
ation prices and the low^est prices which prevailed during the currency of the 
expiring settlement. But it was pointed out in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
remarks on an assessment report of the year 1898 that this particular method 
of dealing with the rise of prices is open to the criticism that it compares 
actuals with estimates.* It is always desirable to consider carefully the 
lowest and highest prices which prevailed for any length of time during the 
currency of the expiring settlement, and to mark how the settlement worked 
when prices were most unfavourable. If the assessment stood the test of 
low prices, while its incidence had not been lightened by large extensions 
of cultivation or irrigation, it may fairly be held that the demand was from 
the beginning a lenient one, and the argument based on the rise of prices 
can be used with confidence. 

376. Calculation of general rise of prices. —An easy way of cal¬ 
culating tlie general rise of prices, which was employed by Mr. Francis, is 
shown in the following diagram. It is assumed that 90 per cent, of the crops 
consist of maize, joi/Ynr, wheat and gram. It is unnecessary to take account 
of crops covering small areas unless they are very valuable, as, for ex¬ 
ample, sugarcane :— 


Orojis. 

Percentage of 
total area of 
crops. 

Rise of price 
per cent. 

1 

1 

Multiple of 
> column 3 by 
column 2. 

Maize 

12 ! 

j 20 

240 

Joivtir 

30 

12 

300 

Wheat- 

40 

35 

1,400 

Gram 

8 

25 

200 

Total 

90 

1 24} 

8 


The total of column 4 divided by 90 gives the general rise. If the 
cropping of a tahsil is simple enough to enable one to make a rough general 
estimate of the yield per acre of each crop, the statement can be amplified 
and improved. 


Crops. 

Percentage 
on total 
area of crops. 

Yield per 
acre in 
maunds. 

Total yield 
in maunds. 

1 

Rise of 
price per 
cent. 

Multiple of 
column 6 by 
column 4. 

Maize 

12 

16 

192 


3,840 

Jowar 

30 

6 

150 

12 

1,800 

Wheat 

40 

12 

480 

36 

16,800 

Gram 

8 

7 

66 

25 

1,400 

Total 

90 

•• 

878 

27 i 

23,840 


^Punjab Gk>Te rnment No. 1088>S., dated 12th September 1898. 
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Here the general rise is got by dividing the figure in the last column 
by that in column 4. 

The general rise evidently varies from village to village and from circle 
to circle. But the argument founded upon it can only be used in a broad 
and general way, and it is enough to calculate the rise for a tahsil as a whole 
unless the variations in the crops grown in different parts of it are extreme. 
Land-owners grow some crops mainly for their own consumption and others 
mainly for sale, and most regard should be paid to a change in the prices of 
the latter. 

The general rise of prices should be calculated by the above process 
and noticed in the assessment report both as regards the commutation 
prices assumed at the new settlements compared as well as for the prices 
actually prevailing at those times, respectively. For the latter purpose 
the averages of Gazette prices for the quinquennium or decade preceding 
a,settlement may be taken as the normal actual prices at that settlement. 

377. Effect of rise of prices in case of small propiietors.— 

If land is in the hands of a few proprietors and cultivated by tenants, it 
may be found that a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, unless the 
cost of production increases in a greater proportion, is followed pretty 
closely by a corresponding advance of rents. Indeed, wh.jre rent is taken 
by division of crop, the rise is automatic. In such circumstances there is 
little difficulty in claiming for the State the enhancement which the in¬ 
creased value of its share of the produce properly demands. But, where 
the land is parcelled out among a host of peasant proprietors who till their 
own fields, difficult questions arise. So far as the small farmer consumes 
his own crops or lives on advances of grain which he repays in kind with 
heavy interest at harvest time, any change of price is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to him. It is only as regards the surplus available for sale that a rise 
in value helps him. Where the agricultural population is sufficient, but 
not redundant, where it is energetic and provident, and the returns to its 
labour are fairly secure, it reaps the full fruits of the opening of new markets 
and a rise in prices. In other tracts, owing to want of thrift or overpopu¬ 
lation, the benefits derived from these changes are much smaller and not 
nearly so widely spread ; in some they are only enjoyed by exceptionally 
careful or fortunate farmers. Prudence should deter a. Settlement Officer 
from treating the rise of prices as a justification of an equal enhancement 
of the revenue in these varying circumstances. But, on the other hand, there 
is some danger that sympathy may lead him to sacrifice too much of the just 
claims of the State, unmindful of the risk of fostering economic evils by 
undue leniency. 

378. Markets and means of communication. —Closely connected 
with the subject of prices is that of improvements in communications and 
facilities for bringing grain to market. The boon which these confer on 
the community as a whole is sometimes associated with local drawbacks. 
Diversions of traffic due to the opening of railways may deprive the land- 
owners of particular tracts of some of their chief sources of profit. And 
the neighbourhood of a thriving market town puts special temptations in 
the way of the population of the surrounding villages so tl\at what ought 
to be an advantage may become a snare. 
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379. Statistics of transfers. —In the fiscal history of an estate a 
prominent place must be given to the extent and causes of alienations, the 
times when they occurred, the classes to which the new owners and mort¬ 
gagees belong, the prices realized in the case of sales and the sums lent in 
the case of mortgages. The bearing of the amount of transfers on the 
question of the character of the existing assessment and the ability of the 
land-owners to pay a higher demand in future will be dealt with later on; 
at present we are concerned with the evidence which statistics of sales and 
mortgages may be made to furnish as to the rise or fall of the value of land, 
and the inferences to be drawn from changes in the prices that can be ob¬ 
tained for it. Looked at merely from the point of view of an assessing 
ofiicer, the “ yearly statement of transfers” included in the revenue re¬ 
gister of each estate and circle is defective. He cannot certainly infer tha(| 
all the transactions entered in it against any particular year as having 
been the subject of mutation orders actually occurred in that year. He 
may not find the classification of transferees as ” old ” and ” new agri¬ 
culturists,”* which was adopted in the statement until the passing of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act, XIII of 1900, of much practical use. Nor 
is the present classification of vendors as persons who are, and persons who 
are not, members of agricultural tribes quite satisfactory for the special pur¬ 
pose with which we are now concerned, for there are many land-owners whose 
hereditary occupation is undoubtedly agriculture, but who do not belong 
to any of the tribes gazetted under the Punjab Land Alienation Act. It 
is therefore well to draw up the village lists of sales during the period of 
the expiring settlement and existing mortgages referred to in paragraph BOT.f 
In these lists' the actual date of each transfer is shown, and the transferees 
are classed as— 

(a) agriculturists of tlie village, 

(&) agriculturists of other villages, and 
(c) money-lenders. 

Prom them can be compiled statements of sales and mortgages >howing 
the area transferred in each period of five or ten years, the average price 
or mortgage money per acre, the multiple of the land revenue which the price 
or mortgage money represents, and the proportion of the alienations made 
to each class of transferees. The increase or decrease of the mortgaged area 
in an estate in each period of four years can also be gathered from the sixth 
statement in the village revenue register. Collateral mortgages are not 
entered in the mutation registers or the statements compiled from them 
because they involve no change in the possession of land. But in the Punjab 
the great bulk of the mortgages effected transfer the usufruct to the creditor. 
Some Settlement Officers have also compiled statements of sales and mort¬ 
gages from the records of the registration offices. If any considerable area 
has been acquired by Government for railways or canals, the proceedings 
connected with the assessment of compensation should be examined. When 

Under the term ‘ new agriculturieta ’ will be included all persons who neither in their 
own names, nor in the names oi their agnate ancestors, were recorded as o^vner8 of land, or as 
hereditary tenants in any estate, at the first regular settlement ’’—see instructions appended 
t o the statement showing “ yearly totals of transfers of rights of owners and hereditary tenants.” 
on pages 128-129 of the first edition of the Land Revenue Rules. 

tFor forms see Appendix IX. 
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Act I of 1894 is put in force, the compensation to be allowed is the market 
value increased by 15 percent, on account of compulsory expropriation. 

380. Rise in value of land. —The price at which land sells and the 
sum which can be raised when it is pledged as security for repayments are 
good indications of the lightness or severity of the existing assessment. In 
using statistics of sales, however, it must be borne in mind that the price is 
constantly exaggerated in deeds in order to defeat the claims of pre-emptors. 
This fact hardly affects the use of the figures in comparing different estates, 
or soils, or tfacts, but it may perhaps make the rise in value as compared 
with the past seem somewhat greater than it really is. The price too which 
is entered may represent simply the principal and accumulated interest of 
a long-standing debt and be much above the real market value of the land. 
Still, where the statistics show a steady increase in price during the period 
of the expiring settlement, and where land is worth forty, fifty, or even a 
hundred years’ purchase of the revenue, it may with perfect fairness be 
argued that the latter cannot be heavy and that the profits of agriculture 
have risen. 

381. Causes which kept the value of land low in early days of 
English rule. —There can be no question that, for thrifty and hardwork¬ 
ing communities which have not multiplied beyond the number that can be 
economically employed on the land, profits have risen immensely with the 
opening up of the country to trade and the general improvement of the 
province which fifty years of orderly government have produced. But it 
would be a mistake to assume that the striking rise in the value of land is 
all due to the growth of farming profits. During the first 15 or 20 years after 
annexation the demand for land was small.* Confidence in the stability of a 
new fToverniiient is a plant of slow growth, and no man cares to buy What 
he w’ill not certainly be allowed to keep. There were parts of the country 
in which a proprietary title was hardly und(^rstood and not greatly valued 
by the people who could lay claim to it, and land-owners were sometimes 
eager to bestow, and tenants coy, in accepting occupancy rights.* The 
change from fluctuating collections in kind to a fixed cash demand was 
unpopular, and the dislike of the new system seemed to people to be justified 
when the sudden fall of prices which followed annexation made the payment 
of the land revenue in money difficult. The Punjab was not subject to the 
civil law embodied in the Bengal regulations, and land transfer was re¬ 
strained by administrative orders and by entries made at settlement in the 
village administration papers. In 1852 the Board of Administration 
directed that, if a land-owner wished to sell his share, he must first offer it to 
the whole community or to some individual coparcener at a reasonable price 
to be fixed by agreement, failing which the revenue officer and three assessors 
were to determine what the fair value was.j* Four years later the same 
rule was extended to usufructuary mortgages.^ Long after the orders of 
1852 ceased to have any real value a curious relic of them survived in Chap 
ter E.—1—9 of the Eules under the Land Eevenue Act of 1871. 

♦See paragraphs 114*116 and 200. 

tBoard of Administration’s Circular No. 28 of 1862. 

{Finan^^al Commissioner’s Circular No. 41 of 1856. 
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381«-A. How to gauge the growth or decline in the value of 

land. —The best way to gauge the growth or decline in the value of land 
is to ascertain the multiple of the land revenue which on the average it 
fetched at different periods during the term of a settlement. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the amount of the cesses should also be brought into the calculation, 
which usually amount to less than one-eighth of the land revenue. A mere 
comparison of the prices per acre may be vitiated by the fact that the 
figures for one period include a larger proportion of uncultivated land, of 
irrigated dand, or of land possessing great natural advantages than those 
of the other. It is welt to make the comparison both for sale prices and 
mortgage values, especially if sales have not been very numerous. The 
materials for the comparison will be found in the 5th of the statements 
included in the village assessment circle and tahsil registers of agricultural 
statistics. Sales of land in the immediate neighbourliood of great cities 
like Amritsar and Lahore should be excluded. 

381 Comparison between the value of land and the pitch 
of the assessment. —The standard of assessment has now ])een lowered to 
one-fourth of tlie net assets. Tlie following, which was based on the half 
net assets standard, still applies, mutafis mutau'iis, to the proportion of 
sale prices to net assets both expressed in terms of land revenue :— 

** The average price of land sold in the Punjab in 1909-10 exceeded 
100 times the land revenue. When investing money in agricultural land, 
people usually expect to make a profit of at least 4 per cent. If an investor 
is prepared to pay 100 times the land revenue, it follows that he considers 
that the demand does not absorb more than one-fifth of the rental. In 
other words, he thinks that the revenue does not exceed 40 per cent, of the 
standard half net assets assessment. If he thought that land paying one 
rupee as i*evenue to Government would only yield a rent of two rupees, he 
would not be prepared to buy at more than *25 times the assessment. The 
following table may be of use* :— 


Sale price multiple of land 
revenue. 

Percentage of half net assets 
absorbed by land revenue. 

Column 2 corrected to allow 
' for cesses at 13J per cent, on 

1 land revenue. 

1 

100 

40 

38 

75 

50 

55 

50 

67 

72 

25 

100 

106 


If a Settlement Officer finds that in one assessment circle land ha^ 
in recent years fetched on the average 50, and in another 90, times the land 
revenue, he may fairly conclude that there is room for a larger enhancement 
in the latter than in the former. 

200-H 

♦The algebraic formula for contracting the table and similar ones is R ----, 

N 2 +100 

B beinc the land revenue, H the half net assets, 2 the rate of interest and N the multiple 
which the price is of the land revenue. 
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A very rough check on the half net assets estimate may be made by 
empaling the percentage which the existing land revenue bears to it with 
the similar data derived from sale prices.” 

382. Capacity of expansion. —An assessing officer must not over¬ 
look the capacity for expansion which each estate and assessment circle 
possesses. He must notice the amount of culturable waste {banjar kadim) 
still left and weigh the chances of its being brought under the plough. He 
must consider the improvements which might be effected and the likelihood 
of their being undertaken at an early date. But the possibility of rapid 
development will not justify him in imposing a demand on any circle in ex¬ 
cess of one-fourth of the existing net assets, though it may embolden him to 
approach the theoretical standard more closely and to take a larger im¬ 
mediate enhancement than he might otherwise have thought prudent. 

383. Extraneous sources of income.-— The possession by the land- 
owners of sources ot income, such as trade and service, unconnected with the 
land, stands on much the same footing. The demand has often to be pitched 
low in view of the necessities of straggling peasant farmers. As we assess 
^villages as a whole, and not separate holdings, it may often be impo-^sible to 
avoid giving the benefit of this concession to rich and poor alike where both 
classes hold land in a single estate. But a rich merchant who has acquired 
the ownership of a whole village has no claim to it: and, where the original 
land-owners liave fallen into poverty and parted with the bulk of their pos¬ 
sessions to people of substance, the fact that they still retain some fragment 
of their ancestral holdings should not be allowed to influence greatly the 
pitch of the assessment.* In the same way an estate which is enriched by 
the flow into it of pay and pensions earned in the service of Government 
need not be treated as leniently as an overcrowded village where the land- 
owners depend solely on tlie tillage of the soil. In this case, however, other 
considerations may come into play for it is wise to treat vrith liberality men 
who put th^ir swords at onr service. 

384. Political considerations. —In many parts of a province near the 
north-west frontier of India, which is also the chief recruiting-ground of the 
Indian army, much weight must obviously he given to political consider¬ 
ations in fixing the land-revenue demand. 

385. Instruments of production. —Turning next to the instruments 
-of production, these can be classed as m‘^n, cattle and tools, using the last 
term in a loose sense so as to include not only agricultural implements, but 
•also such appliances as carts, sugar mills and even wells. The sufficiency 
of these for the work they have to do and any changes which have occurred 
in the cost of labour, cattle and tools call for investigation. A continuous 
record of wells in use is contained in the first, and of population, cattle and 
ploughs, &c., in the ninth, of the village circle and talisil revenue registers. 
A statement of rights in wells forms oije of the documents included in the 
standing settlement record (see Chapter XIV), Additional columns may be 
added to the form given in Appendix VII to show the number of yokes of 
oxen or buffaloes employed in workjpg the well, the area commanded by it 
-^nd the average area of crops watered. 


♦See also paragraphs 407-408. 
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386. Ploughs. —Statistics of ploughs and plough oxen do not possess- 
as much importance as they once did, and the working out of plouf(h Ja?nas 
is no longer necessary. The question whether the cultivated area in any 
village can actually be regularly tilled is best answered now a days by an 
appeal to the crop returns. But the relation of the number of ploughs to the 
cultivated area should not be overlooked ; and, where a marked deficiency 
is discovered, it is well to ascertain whether the cultivation is scamped, or 
whether its maintenance depends on non-resident tenants. In either case 
account, has to be taken of a source of weakness. 

387. Wells. —The depth from which well water has to be drawn, the 
character of the water-bearing stratum, the sweetness or brackishness of 
the water, the cost of constructing w’ells and providing and renewing well 
gear, the extent to which irrigation is assisted by rainfall or river floods, 
the sufficiency of the supply of well bullocks, the periods during which wells 
can be or are worked without intermission, their irrigating capacity as 
shown by the average area of crops which they water are all matters for en¬ 
quiry. The water-level sometimes changes with curious rapidity, and, after 
35 feet have been passed, every fall of a few feet involves either a large dimi* 
nution in the irrigating capacity of the wells, or a marked increase in the cost 
of working them. It is a good plan to have two maps and to colour the 
villages in the one according to the average depth of the water-level in the 
wells, and in the other according to their average irrigating capacity, as 
shown by comparing the number of wells with the acreage of chahi crops. 
If in any estate the latter is very low as compared with other estates having 
the same water-level, the reason will have to be sought in the fact that the 
wells are in bad order, or insufficiently yoked, or perhaps in the character 
of the land-owners. Our information about the number of years that wells 
in different parts of the country are likely to remain fit for use is very 
slight. Settlement Officers should in their assessment reports not only 
state the total number of wells in use at the former and present settle¬ 
ments, but also— 

(a) the number of wells in use at the beginning of the expiring 

settlement which have fallen out of use, and 

(b) the number of wells sunk during the term of the expiring settle¬ 

ment and still in use. 

I 388. Plough and well cattle. —The quality and cost of the cattle 
/employed for ploughing or on the wells, their liability to disease and the 
period during which they continue fit for work are very important matters. 
Where the rainfall is at all scanty, the labour of men and cattle involved in 
well cultivation is incessant, and the necessity of replacing bullocks at short 
intervals is a great burden on the land-owners. The cost of oxen has undoubt¬ 
edly risen greatly, but so has the price of farm produce. In considering 
whether the farmer is worse off in this respect than he was formerly, the 
question is whether the price of the cattle he has to buy has risen in a greater 
degree than that of the crops which he has to sell, or, in other words, 
has a most important item in the cost of production grown more rapidly than 
the money value of the produce ? 

389. Human instruments of production. —The human instruments 
of production, owners, tenants and labourers, next demand attention. The 



field of enquiry here is wide, eiubraeing cis it does everything that afiects 
the ecouv)iiiic value of the labour of these three classes as applied to the land. 
The chief matters for consideration are noticed in the following paragraphs. 

390. Labourers and village menials.— The extent to which hired 
labour is employed, its cost and any forms of agricultural partnership which 
exist should be noticed. The strength or w^eakness of tlie tie wiiicli ])inds 
together the land-owners and the village artisans aiul menials, and the degree 
in which the former depend on the latter for assistance in cultivating the s.»i], 
should not be overlooked. It has been suggested that the gradual substitu- 
t'on of contract for status, and competition for custom, in the relations of 
these two classes has involved a large increase in the cost of production to 
landlords.*. 

391. Tenants. — riiere are parts of tJie province where the tenants are 
masters of the situation, where tliey throw up cultivation with a light lieart 
n one village being sure of a welcome elsewhere ; there are other parts where 
they will accept very hard terms rather than give up their holdings. These 
difif<u*ences may be very imperfectly reflected in the rent statistics, ])ut tliey 
cannot be neglected in actual assessment. 

392. Indian rural society not homogeneous. —One of the most 
striking features of Indian rural society is its extreme want of uniformity. 
Differences of race and inherited disposition as wide as those which sever the 
Celt from the Saxon are found in neighbouring villages, or even in two sub¬ 
divisions of a single estate. These are complicated by the influences brought 
to bear on character by rival fonns of religion, the lines of division in which 
often cross those which separate tribe from tribe. As a husbandman tilling 
his own fields, or as a landlord dealing with tenants and dependents, an aver¬ 
age Jat is very unlike an average Rajput, and differences less in degree, but 
still important, often exist between Hindu Jats and Muhammadan Jats, 
or Hindu Rajputs and Muhammadan Rajputs. These two tribes are refer¬ 
red to because of their numerical importance, and not because they always 
and everywhere represent the extremes of agricultural efficiency and in¬ 
efficiency. 

393. Tribal composition of village population.— The tribal com¬ 
position of the rural population as a whole can be gathered from the 
ninth, and that of the part of it which consists of land-owners from the sixth, 
of the village assessment circle and taJml revenue registers. If these 
matters are not set out in sufficient detail for an assessing officer’s purposes, 
it is easy during settlement to have all needful particulars entered for one 
year in the case of each estate.f In an assessment report the extent of the 
possessions of each of the principal tribes and the amount of revenue which 
it pays can be conveniently shown in percentages of the whole cultivated 
area and of the total assessment. 

394. Ancestral habjts and character. —A settlement of the land 
revenue which claimed for the State the full one-fourth net assets share every¬ 
where would involve differential rates for the assessment of villages belonging 
to good and bad agricultural tribes. But, apart from this, prudence forbiejs 

Ibb 9 tsoii *8 Assessment Report of tahsil Fanipat, paragraph 46, 

fThe tribal details for each village as a whole can be compiled from the tribal registers 
•drawn up at the last census. 
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any attnnpt at an absolute equality of treatment. Habits and customB 
unfavourable to jj^ood husbandry whicli have grown up in the course of gene¬ 
rations will not be changed in a day. It is wise to fix a demand in every 
ease high enough to discourage slovenly fanning and train the people gradual¬ 
ly to habits of steady industry. Undue leniency, by fostering slotli and ex¬ 
travagance, may ruin a community as surely as overassessment. It 
increases t j a harmful degree the sums which can be borrowed on the security 
of the land, and large credit is baneful in the case of thriftless people engaged 
in tlie \\ ry precarious trade of farming. But, on the other hand, an assessment 
wliich iiardworking Arains can pay without dihiciilty may drive KajputB 
to crime or ft)rce them to sell or mortgcige their lantls. d^]xisting inequalities 
should be reduced where practicable, but their sudden removal is impossible. 
There may be here and there incorrigible communities, or even tribes, which 
sooner or later must lose their ownership of the soil. But even in their case 
it is better f')r the State that extinction of ancient rights should be a gradual 
p-'.j^ess maiifedly the outcome not of a Larsli revenue administration, but 
of the ill-deserts of the right-holders. 

395. Incidence of rural population on cultivated area. —There 
Jiave l){‘en swan general enumerations of the people of the Punjab in 1854, 
1S6S, ISSl, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. In calculating the incidence of the 
population o;i the cultivated area, it is well to exclude the people living 
in towns. Any cultivated lands belonging to the towns can also be deducted 
if they are usually tilled by resident cultivators. It is worth while to notice 
the incidence on the average area of crops as well as on the cultivated area. 
Until the rural population has reached the number that can be profitably 
employed on the cultivation of the soil and on the trades subsidiary to agricul¬ 
ture, such as those of the village blacksmith or grain dealer, its steady growth 
is a healthy sign. But when that limit has been attained, and all the land 
worth cultivating has been brought under the plough, any further increase 
is an evil unless improved means or methods of production can be introduced. 
A Settlement Officer may get a rough notion of the population that can be 
economically occupied in farming in any particular tract by imagining an 
agricultural partnership formed, by, say, four families consisting of twenty 
* .persons, young and old, and considering what amount of land would fully 
employ the energies of the working members of the association and support 
them and the other members dependent upon them. The partnership should 
be representative of the chief classes living off the land, and should consist 
in the average proportions of persons too young or too old to work, women 
and children taking only a minor share in fann labour, and adult males. 
The last, who may be described as the working partners, will fall into three 
classes, some contributing only the labour of their hands, others bringing 
oxen as well into the common stock and others supplying land and cattle in 
addition to their own labour. The share of these three classes in the produce 
will of course be very different.♦ Suppose the calculation shows that the 
members of an association of twenty persons can till 18 acres of land distributed 
into irrigated and unirrigated in the proportions usual in the tract, 
and that the crops they raise are sufficient to support all the members of the 
partnership and to pay the land revenue and cesses, it may be concluded 

♦An interesting account of actual partnerships of this sort will be found in paragraphs 
276—^281 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report of Kamal. 
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that apopulatioii of 576 to the square mile of cultivation would not be ex¬ 
cessive. Some addition would have to be made to this figure on account of 
persons engaged in trades which supply the everyday wants of the agricul¬ 
tural population. 

396. Size of holdings. —Further light is thrown on the pressure of the 
population on the soil by the figures in the sixth of the statements contained 
in the village and assessment circle revenue registers, which show the numbery^ 
of holdings and owners, the total area and the cultivated area. It is, however 
more important to know the normal amount of land owned by each household 
than the size of a normal holding or the number of acres usually possessed 
by individual owners.* It is therefore worth while to enquire at village in¬ 
spections ho^N far these three things agree. Some joint holdings will be found 
the shareholders in which are heads of different families, and a certain number 
of the proprietors will be children. But on the other hand an old man with 
married sons continues till his death to be recorded as owner of the joint 
family property. It will probably be found that there is no great difference 
between the number of holdings and the number of owners.* As time goes 
on the tendency to divide joint holdings grows, and it is strongest in the case 
of the most industrious tribes. This is a point to be remembered in comparing 
the average size of holdings at two settlements if the first was made before 
the present plan of recording the number of owners as well as the number 
of holclings was introduced. 

397. Statistics must be examined village by village. —No safe 
conclusions can be reached by deducing general averages from the figures 
referred to above. If a Settlement Officer wishes to obtain a clear 
understanding of the existence or extent of overpopulation, he must be 
be willing to study the question village by village during his inspections. It 
will soon become apparent that in order to get true ideas on the subject some 
holdings must be altogether excluded and other adjustments must be made. 
Thus the general average for an estate may be greatly affected by the pre¬ 
sence of a few very big holdings. Or the holdings may be large, but the 
land included in them may be mostly in the hands of occupancy tenants pay¬ 
ing low cash rents which leave only a trifling margin of profit to the landlords 
after the revenue and cesses have been paid. On the other hand proprietorf^ 
with small holdings may own land elsewhere, or have occupancy rights in 
other fields, or they may eke out their resources by cultivating as tenants- 
at-w*ill. When he has examined the subject village by village, a Settlement 
Officer can say with some confidence what figures must be eliminated from 
the circle totals before they can be accepted as evidence that normal holdings 
have or have not sunk below the level compatible with the prosperity of 
the great body of peasant owners. 

398. Exclusion of certain classes of holdings. —All holdings con¬ 
sisting of an entire estate may be struck out without hesitation. How 
far it is wise to go in excluding other very large holdings must depend on 
local circumstances. Holdings which have been bought or are held in 
usufructuary mortgage by money-lenders may properly be cut out, and 
also small plots which the land-owners have given to religious persons and 
village servants. Wells and threshing floors which are the joint property of 

*Mr. Francis' Assessment Eeport of tahail Moga, paragraph 31. 
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several shareholders, whose cultivated lands are held in separate ownership^ 
should not be treated as independent holdings for the present purpose, though 
they appear as such in the jamabandi. The area of the village cbrnmon 
land must be included. After all these adjustments have been made the 
area of the remaining holdings may be reduced by the amount of land held 
by occupancy tenants paying low cash rents. 

399. Tenants’ holdings. —When calculating the size of the holdings 
of occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will, it is a good plan to show separately 
the holdings of tenants under each class who are also land-owners. In this 
way it is possible to get a better idea of the conditions under which ordinary 
tenants live and of the extent to which land-owners, whose holdings are too 
small to provide a comfortable livelihood for their families, can find additional 
means of support. 

400. Effect of over population on assessment.. —The fact that the 
people of any tract by multiplying too fast have condemned themselves to 
a low standard of living and the constant pressure of debt is no reason for 
reducing an assessment. Any relief given in this way would be small, and 
would probably soon be swallowed up by a further increase of numbers. 
Nor, where the existing assessment has become much below the one-fourth 
assets standard, can overpopulation fairly be put forward as an argument 
against a moderate increase, which will not make individual land-owners 
much worse off than they were before and may check to some extent the 
tendencies from which the evil has sprung. But a practical man will see 
that he cannot treat a congested tract exactly like one more happily situated, 
and that he will have to forego in the one part of the increase which he would 
take without misgiving in the other. He will also remember that the same 
cause which depresses the condition of the land-owners has a tendency to 
force up rents and make the one-fourth assets standard very severe. 

401. Decline of population. —The decline of the rural population in 
any part of the country and its failure to maintain cultivation at its old level 
are commonly traceable to causes which a Settlement Officer cannot remove 
or control. All he can do is to adjust the amount of the assessment and adapt 
its form to existing circumstances, to point out the causes of decay and sug¬ 
gest any remedial measures which seem feasible. A bad climate is generally 
the root of the mischief in these cases, 6uid the effect of climate on the health 
and energy of the people is a point which no assessing officer can afford to 
neglect. 

402. Extensive transfers a sign of embarrassment. —The sources 
from which information as to the extent of sales and mortgages can be drawn 
have been described, but the bearing of alienations on assessment has stil^ 
to be considered. Broadly speaking, a large amount of land transfer, es¬ 
pecially when the purchasers and mortgagees are money-lenders, is a sign of 
embarrassment among the land-owning classes, and the rapid growth of 
alienations in any tract is an unhealthy symptom. 

403. Subject to be examined village by village. —But it behoves 
a Settlement Officer to be on bis guard against exaggeration. Hk daily 
work makes hiTn appreciate keenly the diffic^ties with which small farmers 
have to contend, h^ ears are besieged with interested statements on the sub¬ 
ject, and it is not wonderful if sympathy should sometimes weigh down tho 
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scale unduly in the direction of pessimism. Sound conclusions as to the 
real extent and causes of embarrassment can only be reached by studying 
the figures not only in the mass, but in detail, village by village. With the 
list of sales and existing mortgages before him, an officer inspecting an estate 
should find it comparatively easy to trace the causes from which the transfers 
have sprung. Indeed an intelligent Indian subordinate can do much of this 
work for hun. 

404* A considerable amount of transfer not a sign of general 
embarrassment.—A small proportion of the sales may be found to be 
fictitious. For example, a gift to a favoured relation may be clothed in this 
garb to defeat the claims of the legal heirs. A considerable amount of 
mortgage will always exist where land is held on a moderate assessment by 
bodies of peasant proprietors ^dth free right of transfer.* A community 
may be in a healthy state as a whole, though it includes a number of foolish 
people to whom credit is a snare, and unfortunate people who have fallen 
into debt. Farming is a very risky trade, and the most prudent peasant 
owner may have sudden emergencies to meet and be unable to borrow 
without making a temporary alienation. Some mortgages have no connec¬ 
tion with poverty. Men who take service away from their homes often 
mortgage their holdings rather than leave them in the hands of unscrupulous 
relations or tenants, and occasionally transfers are made merely to raise 
money for investment in land elsewhere. But it would be idle to deny that 
the bulk of the mortgages effected spring from the pressure of debt, and that 
in the case of very many of them redemption is hopeless. A large number of 
sales^ to strangers is usually a worse symptom than frequent mortgages. 
But it has been noticed that Rajput communities and other proud tribes will 
cling to the name of owner long after the substance has departed and the 
land is pledged for a sum that can never be repaid. It may be found when the 
figures are analysed that the general effect is heightened by an excessive 
amount of transfer in particular estates or localities or in the villages 
belonging to a particular tribe. 

405* Collateral mortgages and unsecured debt.—It is not always 
safe to assume that the absence of sales and usufructuary mortgages means 
freedom from debt. Where the soil is rich and the harvests secure, such an 
inference may be safely drawn. But there are tracts where the money¬ 
lender is slow to undertake the risks involved in a usufructuary mortgage by 
which he would become responsible for the payment of the land revenue. 
He looks to the debtor’s cattle or crops for repayment, and poverty-stricken 
land-owners are found whose fields are subject to no legal burden, but who 
hand over regularly the bulk of their crops to the village banker, and live on 
what he will advance to them until the next harvest. Statistics of sales 
and usufructuary mortgages should therefore be supplemented by the 

*Th6 situation has been much changed by the passing of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 
Xm of 1^. It is now not uncommon to find that the ar^ redeemed in a given tract since the 
introduction of the Act has exoeeded the fresh area mortgaged, though, owing to the increased 
value of land, the total mortgage debt may at the same time have increased. It is due to the 
.emeoaw tlmt the mortgagor is now oftBn in a posiiiion to foroe redemj^on of a portion of 
the mortgaged land without j^yment of any por^n of the mortgage debt, tile hotter ieiiuihdii|r 
^fuUy ^ured ^H was^gin^y ow;ingtotli^eiMiaacsdv9ilim.of t|ie remaindar cf the )ai^ 
Une Act liM strengl^ned the economic position of the land>owner, a proqeac wffl 

^doubtieas be tether assisted hgr tiie wide developmmii of the oo-operative otelH sod^. 
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<M)lleotion of information as to collateral mortgages and the amount of uu* 
eecored debt. In heavily mortgaged tracts the extent of embarrassmaht 
is only disclosed when the floating debt from which fresh transfers mustaiiee 
has been taken into account. 

406* Effect of general indebtedness on assessment^When a 

Settlement Officer has got a clear idea of the extent and causes of indebted¬ 
ness, he has to ask himself whether it indicates any general lack of prosperity, 
or is merely the outcome of individual folly or misfortune. If the community 
as a whole is in a depressed condition, he must consider whether there id 
anything in the pitch or form of the existing assessment or in the system 
under which it has been collected which has produced or aggravated the evil. 
If he is convinced that the assessment is in fault, he must lower its amount 
or change its form. But where he finds that money is freely lent on the 
security of the land, he will be slow to assume that an estate is overassessed. 
If the method of collection has been bad, it is his duty to point out the errors 
that have occurred, so that they may be avoided in future. Where debt 
is in no wise due to overassessment, it may still have to be considered as an 
obstacle in the way of taking the full enhancement that might otherwise 
be claimed. The policy dictated by prudence and humanity in such a case 
is substantially the same as that explained in discussing the bearing on as¬ 
sessment of two evils from which debt often springs, hereditary want of thrift 
. an d overpopulation. 

407. Differential assessment of alienated lands.—In the foregoing 

paragraphs cases have been considered in which the character or the pover¬ 
ty of the proprietors impels a Settlement Officer to fix the demand below 
the amount due under the one-fourth net assets rate. It is a drawback of 
our village system of assessment that it makes it difficult to discriminate 
between the struggling peasant owner and the well-to-do landlord when they 
are found, as often happens, in the same estate. The free right of transfer, 
which proprietors for many years enjoyed, has greatly affected the constitu¬ 
tion of many village communities by introducing into them as owners and 
mortgagees persons who are aliens to the original brotherhood, and often 
non-resident money-lenders. It is sometimes hard to decide whether the 
demand should be fixed mainly with reference to the circumstances of the 
majority of the proprietors who represent the old land-owning stock, but 
have lost their hold on a considerable part of the land, or with reference to 
those of a few well-to-do transferees. These difficulties and *the loss to the 
revenue which the present system entails have led to suggestions from time to 
time for an assessment frankly differential in its cWacter. One form 
• of differential assessment suggested was to fix for each estate an assess¬ 
ment as near to half net assets as possible, and to distribute this assessment 
► over the holdings, granting freely to members of the original proprietary 
body and to true agriculturists special remission of part of the full revenue 
demand. The form of the assessment would thus become very similar to 
that in force in some villages on the North-West Frontier where deductions 
are allowed to the land-owners as border remissions.’* It is urged that, 
when it is deemed prudent to pitch the demand below the standard out of 
regard for the difficulties of the old proprietary body, there is no reason why 
further loss should be incurred by granting- the same indulgence to transfer 
«6e6. An object which bulked largely in the eyes of most advocates o 
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differential assessments was the check on alienations to monej-lenderT' 
which it has been supposed they would exercise. Accordingly the scheme 
usually put forward confined the imposition of the full assessment to landa* 
alienated by sale or usufructuary mortgage to persons of this class. Some 
would limit the proposal to future transfers, others would apply it at a revi-^ 
sion of the assessment in the case of all transfers which had taken place 
during the currency of the expiring settlement. The subject was a good deal 
discussed in the Punjab thirty-five years ago, and the arguments on both^ 
sides will be found in the papers noted below.* The decision of the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor of the day. Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, was unfavourable to any 
plan of the sort. He held that the proposal was in no way unjust or unfair' 
if it was limited to future transfers, but he thought it unwise to impose an 
enhanced assessment in the case of transferees who were themselves agricul¬ 
turists, as they would probably be for the most part small farmers seeking,^ 
perhaps with borrowed money, to make some small addition to their own 
petty holdings. If the scheme was adopted at all, it should be confined 
to future transfers to money-lenders, but, even so, the policy proposed was* 
a very doubtful one. It might be confidently asserted that it would not 
check alienations to any degree worth mentioning, while it would certainly 
lessen the amount which an embarrassed peasant could get for his land,^ 
The medicine in short would not mitigate the disease, while it might pro¬ 
duce unforeseen, and very possibly harmful, consequences. At the same 
time the scheme, when limited to future transfers to non-agriculturists, 
would yield little additional revenue to the State. A few years later sta¬ 
tutory restrictions on alienations to money-lenders were imposed, and 
one of the arguments in favour of the plan of differential assessments fell to 
the ground. 

408,. How far discrimination in assessment is just and exped* 

lent. —But whatever may be thought of the merits of the particular pro¬ 
posals which Sir Dennis Rtzpatrick rejected, few will contend that well-to- 
do rent-receiving land-owners, whether they be money-lenders or not, 
are entitled to the concessions which policy and humanity often demand 
in the case of struggling peasant farmers. How far discrimination can wisely 
be carried may well be a subject of dispute, but equality of assessment is 
under existing circumstances impracticable. Where the holdings of the two 
classes are found in a single estate, it may be necessary to treat them exactly 
alike, but that is a matter of expediency, and not of justice. 

^Revenue Proceedings the Punjab Government, Nos. 1 and 2 of August 1894 and. 
Kos. 22x-44 of December 1896. 




CHAPTER XXIV«—^Assessment Guides other than the One^fourth 
Net Assets Estimate. 

409. Assessment guides other than the one-fourth net assets 
^estimate* —There is only one standard of assessment, that of one^i^fourth net 
assets, and the question of the determination of its money equivalent has 
already been discussed. But the practical consideration of the problem of 
land-revenue settlement has suggested several assessment guides which 
may be employed to supplement and correct the conclusions drawn from 
a bare examination of rents and other net assets data. Even if the difficult¬ 
ies in the way of an exact calculation of the standard assessment could be 
completely overcome, it is admittedly a maximum which cannot be reached 
in all cases under all circumstances and at one and the same time. One use of 
!the assessment guides now to be considered is to aid a Settlement Officer 
in deciding how nearly he can attain to it without too largely or too suddenly 
increasing the burdens on the land. 

410. One^sixth produce estimate. —In most districts of the Punjab 

an assessing officer has to deal mainly with land cultivated by the owners 
themselves. Here the existing value of the land on which the net assets is 
based cannot be arrived at by any direct process. To meet this condition 
of things the system in force in the Punjab is, as described in paragraph 809, 
to apply the two main standards derived from cash and kind rents prevailing 
4n areas where they are levied to the lands held by self-cultivating proprietors. 
A third method, and one which was much used for several years in the 
Punjab,* is to ascertain the gross produce of all the lands in the tract under 
assessment and to take a fixed proportion of this produce to represent the 
-Government demand. This proportion was fixed in 1871 at one-sixth of 
'the gross produce. The proportion was arrived at more by experience 
,than by any theoretical process, and is admittedly only an approximation 
not necessarily having any connection with the renting value of land, or with 
:the surplus profits of the proprietors. Moreover, in this process there is the 
-same difficulty of appraising the money value of the proportion of the gross 
produce as in a calculation of the net assets based on rents in kind. No 
one-sixth produce estimate is now necessary. But a Settlement Officer 
ushould carefully note not only what proportion of the net assets, but also 
what share of the value of the total produce, his proposed assessment 
will absorb. By fixing attention solely on the former, which may be based 
*on the rents paid on a small fraction of the cultivated area, a good deal 
(Of real inequality in the assessment of different tracts may arise. 

411. Rates of past settlement applied to existing areas and re«* 
^ult enhanced on account of rise in prices. —If, after studying the fiscal 

history of the tract under assessment, the Settlement Officer is satisfied 
that the demaiid under revision was not burdensome when first imposed, 
he can frame a rough assessment guide by applying the rates of the existing 
settlement to the present areas and increasing the result proportionately 


*See paragraph 70. 
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to the general rise in the value of agricultural produce. The rates to be used^ 
in this calculation may either be the rates employed by his predecessor in 
assessing different soils or classes of land, or the average rates adopted by the* 
land-owners in distributing the revenue over their holdings. In calculating 
what these were only such villages can be taken into account as adopted in 
the bachh differential soil rates. The latter are valuable if there is reason 
to believe that the bachh was made with the intelligent co-operation of the 
proprietors, and does not merely represent the method of distribution which* 
the settlement officials thought the- best or the least troublesome to them¬ 
selves. The average rates used in assessment ought of course for a circle 
as a whol^to agree closely with the sanctioned revenue rates, but in some 
of the oldel settlements there is a considerable difference between them. 

412* Cautions as to use of this guide. —There are two cautions to 
be given as to the use of this guide. We conclude that an assessment was- 
not too high if it worked without strain in the early years of its currency 
But if these were years of specially favourable harvests and good prices, 
or if the settlement was at once followed by the rapid breaking up of waste* 
land, its easy working may not be solely due to its own merits. Again it is 
only right to take credit for the full increase of the cultivated area if the 
new. lands with an equal expenditure of labour produce as much as the old, 
and for the whole of the rise in prices if the cost of production has not grown 
quicker than the value of the produce (see paragraphs 869 and 888). When 
discreetly used, however, this guide is not without value. 

413. Assessment of similar lands in neighbouring tracts.— 

But besides looking back to the rates used by his predecessor twenty or’ 
thirty years ago and trying to adapt them to present circumstances, a Settle¬ 
ment Officer will naturally look around him and see what rates have in more 
recent times been employed for the assessment of similar lands in neighbouring. 
tahsils or districts. The nearer the settlement with which comparison is 
made in point of time, the smaller will be the adjustments needed on the score 
of changes of prices and the like. It will not be difficult to learn how the 
settlement of an adjoining iahsil or district is working, and with the help of 
the revenue registers and assessment reports it is now easy to tabulate the 
leading statistics of any tw o circles and to mark the chief points of re¬ 
semblance and difference. A scheme giving the heads of a pretty thorough 
comparison of the kind required will be found in Appendix XIII. The 
form may be amplified in accordance with local requirements. It may some¬ 
times be possible to supplement the study of the statistics by a brief visit 
to the tract to which they relate. In comparing the chdhi rates of two circles' 
the average area per well to which the rate in either case was applied should 
be noted, and it is well to take the larger of these areas and see what the* 
same acreage surrounding a well in the other circle pays at the wet and dry 
rates sanctioned for that circle. Thus, if the average chahi area per well is 
in circle A 24 acres and in circle B 18 acres, and the chahi ^ates are Es. 8 
and Es. 8-8-0, respectively, while in circle B the dry rate is Ee. 1-8-0, 24 acres 
surrounding a well in either circle pay Es. 72. 

414. Cautions as to use of this guide. —When comparing the statist 
tics of two tracts, the Settlement Officer must make sure that the chief 
factors, class of land, rainfall, depth of water level, &c., are really similar, 
and that technical terms, such as chahi ** cultivated area,*’ have in both caiee^ 
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been used in exactly the same sense. It is well to remember that, whfle 
equity calls for a rough equality of treatment between similar tracts, in¬ 
equalities of long standing, whether they spring from historical causes or 
from a mere difference between the views of two Settlement Officers twenty 
or thirty years ago, can only be redressed by degrees, 

415. Comparison with revenue in Indian States.—The incidence 

of the revenue in any adjoining Indian State, the manner of its collection 
and the condition of the land-holders should not be neglected. The wide 
difference between our system of assessment and that commonly followed in 
the territories subject to ruling chiefs makes it impossible to use their revenue 
arrangements as a guide to be followed at all closely. What most Indian 
rulers take from their subjects is still rent rather than revenue, and the cul¬ 
tivators may be free from debt because none will take their land as a pledge. 
Our scheme of settlement on the other hand has been framed with the ex¬ 
press object of making land a valuable property. But where an existing 
assessment is much below the standard of one-fourth net assets, and it is 
found that villages beyond the border paying a far higher demand are quite 
as thriving as British villages, it is difficult to urge that a substantial 
enhancement will produce distress in the latter. 

416—419.—Omitted. 

420. Opinions of Indian o£Eicials and respectable land-owners.;— 

A Settlement Officer should freely discuss the assessment in all its 
bearings with his most experienced Indian subordinates. Some tact 
may be required in order to elicit their real opinions. It is a good plan 
to make the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer and tahsildar record the 
assessment which they think each village can suitably bear, and to compare 
their estimates with one’s own. Some importance was at one time attached 
to what were known as the **chaiidhris* jamas,** that is, to the village assess¬ 
ments proposed by committees of respectable land-owners. To set men of 
this class to frame assessments for their own villages and those of their 
neighbours is to put a strain on their honesty and intelligence to which the 
former will possibly, and the latter certainly, prove unequal. But where 
they know the total increase which a Settlement Officer intends to take in 
a circle, their view of the proper way of distributing it over the estates may 
be worthy of attention. It is hardly needful to point out the importance of 
the freest intercourse between the Settlement Officer and all classes, including 
assignees, interested in the land revenue. It is right that jagirdars should 
feel that they have haji a fair hearing in a matter which affects them so closely. 
It is a good plan for the inspecting officer to enter up a rough estimate of the 
future revenue of the estate immediately on his inspection. 



CHAPTER XXV.—^Inspection of Estates for Assessment. 

421. Inspection of estates for assessment. —Settlement Officers 
are required to make a special inspection of every estate before fixing its 
assessment. It is necessary that this task should be practically completed 
in each talml before its assessment report is submitted. Every officer will 
follow his own plan of inspection, but the following instructions issued by the 
late Colonel Wace contain some useful hints on the subject:— 

“ At the beginning of his operations, the Settlement Officer should 
provide himself with notebooks of a convenient size, and assign a leaf to 
each estate, arranging the villages by assessment circles topographically. 

. So far as is possible, he should study the available statistics 

of each estate before inspecting it, and should note in the leaf for the estate 
the points in the statistics which seem to distinguish the estate and call for 
test or explanation on the spot. 

“ It will also prove of much assistance if, in the inspection notebooks, 
or opposite the leaf assigned to each estate, a small-scale map of the village 
is inserted. Such maps can be copied from the revenue survey volumes, 
which are usually on the convenient scale of from 2 to 4 inches per mile ; 
or a trace of the index map referred to in paragraph 20 of Appendix VII 
can be used. A few rough notes written across the map will impress the 
character of the lands of the estate more clearly on the inspecting officer’s 
memory than even the fullest written description, and, as he will often have 
from 1,000 to 2,000 estates to inspect, any real assistance to the memory 
becomes of the greatest value to him. Should this elaboration, however, 
not be practicable, it is at least advisable to keep a small-scale map of the 
assessment circle, showing boundaries of estates, in the pocket of the note¬ 
book. 


422. Character of notes to be recorded. — “ It is not desirable to 
record too voluminous notes ; but when an officer has 500 or more estates 
to deal with, his memory needs at least this much aid, that the important 
facts relating to each village should be carefully noted as they come under 
observation. An assessing officer should also remember that accident or 
State necessities may at any moment involve his removal, and that the power 
of his successor to fill his place without delaying the conclusion of operations 
will depend very much upon the notes made over to him. 

423. Points to be noted on. —“ The following heads are given in 
illustration of the points which should ordinarily receive attention in these 
notes, but it will be understood on the one hand that it is often unneces¬ 
sary to remark on many of these points whefe estates are small and close 
together, and on the other that there is no limit to the varying circum¬ 
stances requiring special attention in different tracts:— 

. / ** (1) Nature of crops and prevalence of the more valuable jerqps 
^ 11 and tbe av^ ag e ar ea u nder crop jdurigyg the year compared 

a with the"S5!S^fe1rarea of the village ^ 
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(2) General lie of the land, quality of soil and situation of the 
village with regard to communications, liability to floods and 
drainage ; 

V (8) Sour(4s and permanency of irrigation supply and extent 

of irrigated area : . 

(4) Caste of the proprietary body, and how far the cultivation 
is in the hands of the proprietors themselves, or of resident 
or non-resident tenants with or without occupancy right ; 

V (5) Average size of proprietary holdings ; 

'“(6).Past fiscal history of the estate showing the general result 
of previous assessments, with special reference to reductions 
or suspensions hitherto found necessary ; 

(7) Extent of indebtedness as shown by a rough estimate of out¬ 
standing floating debt as well as by actual areas sold and mort¬ 
gaged ; 


\Y‘ (8) Increase in cultivation and extent of culturable land still avail- 
\\ able for future increase ; 

** (9) Prevailing rents ; 


(10) Lastly, it should be noted how far the proprietors of a village 
depend for subsistence on their land alone, and whether the 
estate yields any miscellaneous profits other than the ordinary 
crops. 


424. Method of inspection. —** Such notes as are above described 
can be made on the occasion of any visit to an estate; and whenever an as¬ 
sessing officer rides through a tract, he should carry with him the notebook 
j relating to it. But besides occasional visits arising out of current duties, 
there should be one inspection of each estate for assessment purposes, which 
I should be as full and complete as possible. The assessing officer’s ability 
I both to frame general rates for the circle and to make a fair assessment of 
each estate depends largely on the manner in which he carries out this duty. 
At what time this inspection work can be taken up depends partly on the 
progress of village record work, but the earlier it can be begun the better, for 
it usually occupies much time and .is very laborious. The anaaunL„.oi 
attention and examination each village requires depends on tlfe chara^^^^ 
it8~hus band ry, tenures and recent fiscal history. Sitting in a public place 
in the village or in Els tents adjacent fEereTo, the assessing officer should have 
the map of the estate and the 'patw in s registers laid out before him, and 
should discuss with the chief owners freely and openly the quality of the 
land, the character of the assessment thereon and the facts and figures 
flhown in these registers. He should also, either before or after the discus- 
«ion, ride over the estate, taking some of the agriculturists with him.” 


425. Omitted. 


426* Detail^ inspection not to be begun too early. —One or two 

further remarks will not be out of place. It is a mistake to begin the in¬ 
spection of villages for assessment too early, especially where the Settle¬ 
ment Officer has had little previous experience of assessment work. During 
ihe first year the organization of his staff and the supervision of survey and 
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record work are his chief duties. While he is moving about his district for 
that purpose, he has an excellent opportunity of acquiring that general 
knowledge of the people, the agriculture and the strength or weakness of 
its different tahsils and circles, which is a needful preliminary to a 
detailed examination of the villages. 

427. Statistics to be studied before inspecting an estate.— 

The statistics to be studied before an estate is inspected will be mostly found 
in— 

(a) the village revenue register or notebook, / 

(b) the abstract village notebook, 

{c) the list of rents (Appendix IX), 

(d) the well statement (Appendix VIII-D.), 

1 (e) the lists of sales since settlement and of existing mortgages 

1 (Appendix. IX). 

To these may be added a few tables drawn up beforehand according to a 
prescribed pattern with, the olyect of bringing together in a striking way the 
principal assessment data, including not only rents, but also the chief of the 
factors referred to in the chapter on “ General Considerations” (Chapter 
XXIII). The sheet containing these tables with blank pages for the entry of 
the settlement tah$ildar*s remarks on the estate is sometimes known as the 
rtvisl haisiyat or naqsha dehi\ 

428. Remarks of Settlement Officer. —It was formerly the custom 
for the Settlement Officer to write his assessment ^nd notes in the revenue 
registers of the villages, but it is more convenient to record them in the 
abstract village notebooks, and that is now the prescribed procedure.* 
It is well in writing the notes on the different estates to follow some definite 
plan and order of subjects, and to omit details of no permanent value and 
having no* direct bearing on the assessment. District officers cannot be ex¬ 
pected to pay much attention to diffuse notes consisting of jottings made at 
different times. 

429. Remarks to be written up daily. —The tracing of the survey 
map or a copy of the field map reduced by pentagraph should bo placed in 
the abstract village notebook rather than in the rough notebook alluded to 
in Colonel Wace^s instructions. Indeed, if a Settlement Officer can write 
up his remarks daily in the abstract notebook of each village which he has 
inspected, he will save himself much time and trouble, and the notes actually 
taken on the spot need only consist of the briefest entries in a pocket-book. 
A paragraph will of course have to be added after the demand has been 
finally fixed showing the grounds on which its amount was determined. 

430. Use of rough preliminary rates. —The considerations which 
will be present to a Settlement Officer’s mind in making the rough estimates- 
of the future revenue of each estate to which Colonel Wace referred will be 
many and various . But he will find it expedient from the first to use rates 
of different kinds as general guides. None of these can be slavishly followed 
in village assessment, but they are needed if only to serve as a standard of 
comparison and ensure some measure of equality in assessment. Theso 

*See Standing Order No. 24, paragraph 7 (8). 
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rates may be rough one-fourth assets rates, rates of the current settlement 
enhanced for rise of prices, rates recently sanctioned for similar tracts else¬ 
where and tentative rates which the Settlement Officer thinks likely tO' 
prove suitable to the circumstances of the circle, but which he may expect 
to modify as his enquiries proceed. Though the data for making net assets 
estimates based on hatai and cash rents may still be incomplete, it should as 
a rule be possible to frame rough net assets rates. It will often be found that 
the net assets rates on any particular class of land or soil, the share of*#ie 
produce usually taken by landlords being known, depends really on the valu¬ 
ation of two or three crops, for example, wheat and chari. Where zahti 
rents are paid for one or more of these crops, the matter becomes still simpler. 
It may also be easy to ascertain roughly what is considered a fair cash rent 
for each class of land. It may appear, for example, that certain rates per 
kanal and higha are very generally taken. As far as possible, all the estates 
in a circle should be visited during a single tour, and when the whole circle 
has been inspected, the Settlement Officer should scrutinize his preliminary 
village assessments and modify them where necessary. 

43L Great importance of village inspection-— The worth of a 
settlement depends mainly on the care and judgment exercised at this stage. 
Fuller knowledge may lead an officer before he is ready to report his proposals 
for sanction to alter his view of the amount of enhancement that should be 
taken or the extent of the relief that must be allowed. But it is hardly 
likely that he will change materially his estimate of the relative revenue¬ 
paying capacities of the different estates, and a high assessment which is 
properly distributed may be expected to work better than a lower one in which, 
the distribution over estates is mechanical or ill-judged. 



CHAPTER X)^VI«—Assessment of Piurticalar Qasset of Land. 


432. Some remarks on assessment of different classes of land 
^desirable. —In the preceding chapters an attempt has been made to give 
s, general description of the means for making a just settlement of the land 
rajuenue. In the course of the discussion some of the difficulties besetting 
the rating of lands watered by wells and canals flooded by rivers and de¬ 
pendent solely on the rainfall have naturally been mentioned. But it will 
not be out of place, even at the risk of some repetition, to deal here in a more 
particular manner with the main problems connected with the assessment of 
the principal classes of land. 

433. Diversity of conditions under which well irrigation is 
carried on. —A stranger studying a table showing the wide range of 
chahi rates in the Punjab from between five and six rupees an acre in parts 
of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and in some of the districts north of the Salt 
JRange to a rupee or less in the Bar tracts of the western districts might well 
wdoubt whether any reason could be given for such extraordinary variations. 
With growing knowledge he would come to see that they could be broadly 
■justified by the extreme diversity of the conditions under which well irriga¬ 
tion is carried on in different parts of the province. In the plains the rainfall 
varies roughly from 5 to 50 inches, and wells are used for irrigation with 
<a water-lift ranging from a few feet to 50,60, or even 70, feet.* In some low- 
lying moist tracts the wells are an insurance against occasional drought, and 
in ordinary seasons are worked for the maturing of a small area of specially 
valuable crops. Another marked type of well cultivation is found at its 
best in the uplands of Jullundur and Ludhiana. Here the coarser food-grains 
and the fodder crops are raised on the rain lands, and the well areas are de* 
voted to fine crops of wheat and maize, cotton and sugarcane. In years of 
average rainfall no attempt is made to spread the water over a wide surface, 
from 10 to 20 acres being thought enough to irrigate in the two harvests. 
Elsewhere, as in the great well tract known as the Charkhri Mahal in Sialkot 
and Gujranwala, the climatic conditions lead the people to annex to each well 
a far larger area in the hope that, with favourable rains at the sowing season 
a great breadth of crops of moderate value may be raised. Where the rain¬ 
fall becomes really scanty, the wells have to produce even the food for the 
cattle that work them. Finally, as in the south-western districts, wells 
Tequire to be supplemented by river water coming naturally by overflow, 
or brought through artificial channels, on to the land. At the other end ox 
the scale is the intensive cultivation practised on the wells in some of the dis¬ 
tricts lying to the north of the Salt Range. There the whole area served by a 
well is usually from 3 to 5 acres. This kind of cultivation is found at 
its highest in some of the villages in the Chach plain in Attock. Even 
within the limits of a single district the conditions under which well 
arrigation is carried on may vary immensely. In the hill circle of the 


*In parts of the Gurfaon district wells are worked even where the water level is 100 feel 
more. 
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Shahpur district a well has, on the average, attached to it only acres^ 
but produces annually acres of irrigated crops. In the Ara circle the* 
average area annexed to a well was, at the settlement of 1888, 64 acres, but 
though as many as six yokes of oxen were employed on a fully-worked well, 
half the land lay fallow every year.* 

434. Care requisite in assessing wells-—Such striking variations- 
make the problem of fairly rating well lands a difficult one, for it is impossible 
to lay down any general proposition, as Mr. Prinsep was inclined to do, that 
any particular sum per acre represents the proper difference between wet and 
dry rates over very wide areas, and the experience gained in one place may,, 
unless checked by a careful study of local conditions, be positively misleading 
elsewhere. Nor does the difficulty end when the character of the well 
irrigation in different tracts and different circles has been clearly appre¬ 
hended. Within each circle, especially where the circles are large, the well 
assessments must be expected to vary considerably. Changes of water level 
are sometimes very rapid; sweet and salt wells are found not far apart ; in 
one estate the wells may be mostly old and weak or insufficiently supplied 
with oxen, in the next they may all be in good order and fully yoked. Even 
inside a village the w^ells will be old and new, good and bad, and the system 
of tillage on those near the homestead and those at a distance from it may be so 
distinct as to call for separate rates. A Settlement Officer cannot always 
leave the land-owners to distribute the total well assessment over the wells in 
an estate; be must be ready to help them in the task, and have sufficient 
knowledge to detect any attempt on the part of more powerful coparceners 
to put an unfair share of the burden on their weaker brethren. He cannot 
hope to make a well assessment which will work smoothly unless he will pay 
great attention to details. Mr. Francis has told us that in Zira “ each well 
was seen during my inspection of the village and the area shown in the annual 
papers as watered by it was verified. The depth, &c., and any defects in the 
well or inferiority in the land were noted. The people were informed 
what sums I proposed to put on each well.’* Such minuteness is often 
impossible, and perhaps is not always desirable. But the remarks of the 
settlement tahsildar in the well statement and a table showing the average 
area of crops watered by each well should direct the attention of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer to the wells which specially require to be looked at in his village 
inspection. 

435. Cost and risk of well irrigation.—The concession of an 
assessment at unirrigated rates for a period of yearsfis intended to enable 
an owner out of the extra profit to be derived from irrigation to compensate 
himself for his capital expenditure with reasonable interest. The best proof 
that the treatment accorded to w ells as regards their assessment is not con¬ 
sidered unfair by the people is the steady growth of irrigation in most suit¬ 
able tracts. Assessing officers who are dealing with parts of the country 
where well-sinking is specially difficult and costly should not forget that the 
Commissioner has power to extend the ordinary period of exemption.^ 
But apart from the question of the initial capital expenditure, there is always 

*The Ara oirole is now canal-irrigated. 

fSee Ohapter XXIX. 

{See paragraphs 501—500. 
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?a fear that in viewing the rich results of well irrigation we may overlook 
-the cost at which they are obtained and the risks involved. The life of a 
peasant farmer with a small irrigated holding is often a hard one. It has 
been noticed that while wells will tide a village over ordinary seasons of 
scanty rainfall, a tract dependent on them recovers more slowly from pro¬ 
longed drought than an unirrigated one. Many of the cattle succumb to 
incessant work, though valuable crops like sugarcane are sacrificed to keep 
them alive. And an outbreak of murrain may do quickly in an ordinary year 
^what a drought effects more slowly. 

436. Caution as to recorded area and rent of chahi lands.—The 

need of ascertaining the real irrigating capacity of wells by the help of 
the harvest inspection registers (paragraph 387) and the danger of accepting 
without enquiry the apparent rent as the true rent of chahi land (paragraph 
839) have already been noticed. 

437. Tendency to overassess well lands.—There is little doubt 
that the tendency of the early Punjab settlements was to make the assess¬ 
ment of well land relatively severe. Thus, in reviewing the final settlement 
report of .Tullundur, SirJ.B. Lyall remarked : (the Lieutenant-Governor) 

is disposed to hold, as he did in the case of the Ludhiana settlement, that 
in fixing the revenue rates finally sanctioned, there was a tendency to put the 

rates on.well-irrigated land too high as compared with 

the rates on umrrigated land. The difference seems much greater than is 
justified by the estimates in the assessment reports of the relative values of 

the soils.However, if this mistake was made, it may be 

said to have been generally rectified by the people in distributing the demand, 

as it will be seen from.the final report that they never 

put on chahi land more than double what they put on unirrigated land, and 
often put considerably less on it. In so doing they may have gone beyond 
the equities of the case, and it is probable that the rates on unirrigated fields 
by their distribution are often in excess of half the net assets of such fields, 
but their tendency seems preferable to our tendency to pile the revenue 
on to well-irrigated lands which seems to be to some extent an unfair tax 
on industry and capital expended on the land. His Honour considers that 
we have inherited this tendency from the Sikhs, in whose cash assessments 
of villages it was painfully apparent, as he knows from early experience in 
Gurdaspur and other districts. But the Sikhs* only principle was to take as 
much as could be got without causing cultivation to be abandoned. It is 
true, as Mr. Purser lays down in one of his assessment reports, that the 
revenue rates for a fixed demand must take into account not only the average 
produce on a term of years, but also its regularity, and it is no doubt 
this consideration which made Mr. Purser assess irrigated lands higher on the 
produce than unirrigated. But it was Mr. Purser's chahi rates which were 
oftenest raised by Major Wace and Sir William Davies, though, in His 
Honour's opinion, Mr. Purser had himself pushed his principle quite far 
enough, if not too far." 

438. Elasticity in well assessments formerly disconraged.—In 

.a district assessed for a long term cases of hardship may arise from the 
breakup down or disuse of wells which were at work at settlement before 
its period has expired. The argument against remitting the revenue on 
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wells when they fall out of use is that, if the State foregoes the assessment 
of abandoned wells and at the same time exempts the land served by new 
wells from a wet assessment for twenty years, its receipts will slowly con¬ 
tract till a new settlement is made, the inducement to repair or replace 
a worn-out well will be weakened and the principle that the members of each 
village community are jointly responsible for the whole sum assessed on the 
estate will be infringed. That principle is, however, asserted by exercising 
the power of ordering a redistribution of the revenue over holdings (Act 
XVII of 1887, section 56), but this remedy has been rarely, if ever, applied. 
For long the above argument prevailed. As late as 1895 a proposal to make 
euch well remissions as are referred to above a common feature of settlement 
policy was rejected by the Financial Commissioner, Sir Mackworth Young, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, on the ground that to 
do so “ would be contrary to the principles of our system, would remove 
an important incentive to thrift and industry, and, if accompanied, as it 
would necessarily be, with an arrangement for at once bringing under irri¬ 
gated rates lands for which new wells were constructed during the currency 
of a settlement, would.be most distasteful to the people.*** 

439* M]r. ^tis^dmanV semi-fluctuating system of well assess*^ 
ment.—But some exceptions had already been allowed in practice The 
case of upland wells in the south-wei^tern districts was felt to be peculiar. 
The difficulty of keeping such wells continuously at work is great. In bad 
seasons there is no natural grass, and the rainfall is always too scanty for 
the raising of fodder crops on unirrigated land. The well ceases to be 
profitable in a season in which a very large part of the crops has to be sacri¬ 
ficed simply to keep the bullocks alive. Prolonged drought means desertion 
of tenants. It would be hard to make the owners of the other wells pay the 
assessment of the disused well when they have managed with difficulty 
io keep their own wells going. It would be especially harsh to do so when, 
as so often happens in the south western Punjab, the well-owners are not 
united by any bond of common ancestry or common village life, and joint 
responsibility is an incident violently engrafted on a tenure with which 
it has no natural connection. To meet such cases a compromise was adopted 
in Mr. Steedman’s settlement of the Jhang district. His plan has often 
been described somewhat vaguely as ** the semi-fluctuating system of well 
assessment.'* 

It was not applied to riverain tracts. The demand on each well in an 
upland circle was a fixed sum, but it was provided that it should only be 
collected when the well was worked. New wells were assessed at lump sums 
fixed beforehand by the Settlement Officer for each estate, and intended to 
be more lenient than the assessment he had imposed on existing wells. The 
demand was collected after the well had been in use for three years.f The 
plan proved well suited to local conditions, and it was afterwards extended 
io parts of the Shahpur, Multan, Mianwali, Muzaffargarh and Gujranwala 
districts.! In the latest developments of the system the tendency has bean 

♦Punjab Government No. 212-S., dated 2l8t June 1895. 

tParagraphs 183—196 of Mr. Steedman*s Settlement Report of Jhang. 

tSetflement Reports, Shahpur, paragraph 105, Multan,^ragraph 34, Mus^argarh, Ap- 
pMimx Vll-C., Government orders on Asmsment Report of Hafiiabad and Khangarh Dogranj^ 
g>aragraph 5. 
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to lengthen the period during which new wells are exempted trom assess¬ 
ment. Buies of assessment similar in character, though more limited in 
their scope, were sanctioned for parts of Lahore, Montgomery, Jhelum 
and Dera Qhazi Khan at the settlements of these districts between 1888 
and 1898.* In the Karnal-Ambala settlement (1888-89) the remission 
in the case of any well falling permanently out of use of the dbiana or lump 
water advantage revenue which had been imposed on wells was sanctioned.! 

440. Imposition of a lump sum as abiana how far permissible.— 

Mr. Prinsep^s abiana system was disallowed by Government (paragraph 
64 ). Provided, however, that the chahi assessment is determined in the 
same way and fixed for the same term as that of unirrigated land, it may be 
found of advantage in connection with the bachh, and more especially where 
any remissions of well revenue during the term of settlement are contem¬ 
plated, to treat the difference between the assessment of the land served 
by a well at wet and dry rates as a separate item represented by a lump 
sum.! In parts of the country where rain crops are almost unknown this 
cinema may be the whole assessment of the well lands. 

441. Existing rules regarding well remissions.—The decision 
referred to at the close of paragraph 488 was reconsidered in 1904, and the 
following rules, which apply to all tracts for which special local rules have* 
not or may not hereafter be sanctioned, were issued.§ They have been 
incorporated in the new rules framed under section 60 of the Land Eeve- 
nue Act and made applicable to tube-wells also (see Appendix I-E) :— 

I.—The Deputy Commissioner shall remit so much of the assessment 
on the land irrigated from a masonry well as is based on the profits of 
irrigation from such well— 

(a) when the wells cease to be fit for use ; 

(b) when irrigation from the wells is superseded by canal irrigation^ 

and canal advantage revenue or owner’s rate has been imposed. 

II.—The Deputy Commissioner may grant a similar remission if the 
well, though still fit for use, has been out of use for four harvests, provided 
that no remission shall be given if the disuse of the well— 

(a) occurs in the ordinary course of husbandry, the well being intended 

for use merely in seasons of drought; 

(b) is due to the introduction of canal irrigation, and canal advantage 

revenue or owner’s rate has not been imposed. 

Note.— The revenue based on the profits of irrigation from the welT 
shall ordinarily be assumed to be as follows :— 

(i) where a lump sura has been imposed at the distribution of 
assessment on the well in addition to a non-well rate—such' 
lump sum ; 

’^Settlement Reports, Lahore, paragraph 10(5, Montgomery, paragraph 59, Dera Ghazi'^ 
Khan, paragraph 69. 

t'Kamal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraph 37, Punjab €k)vemment No. 270, dated 
11th May 1894, paragraph 4. 

Karnal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraph 36; Wells in Multan (Settlement Report, 
paragraph 34) and Muzaffargarh (Settlement Report, paragraph 61) pay a lump sum abiana. 

{Punjab Government No, 1613-S., dated 22nd Auguat 1904, and No. 6, dated 8th* 
January 1907. 
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(li) where a lump bum, inclusive of a non-w^ll r^jfce, h^s beepi im¬ 
posed at the distribution of assessment—spch Ipjnp supa 
deducting the equivalent of the non-well rate ; 

(m) where the distribution of the assessment has been by soil rates-^ 
the difference between the actual assessment of the ^ area 
irrigated and the amount which would have been assessed on 
that area if it had not been irrigated. 

III. — Cases may occur which will not be sufficiently met by the re¬ 
mission of only so much of the assessment as is based upon the promts of 
irrigation from the well. Such cases should be referred through the Com¬ 
missioner for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

IV. —In deciding whether to use the discretion given to him by rule 
II, the Deputy Commissioner shall consider whether the disuse of the well 
is due to some cause beyond the control of the land-owner, such as the 
spread of salts in the soil, the loss of tenant‘d or cattle and extreme difficulty 
in replacing them. 

V.— liixcept with tlie sanction of the Financial Commissioner, no re¬ 
missions shall be given under these rules unless the distribution of the 
assessment of the estate has been made in one or other of the ways described 
in the note to rule II. 

VI. —When a remission is granted, it shall take effect from such harvest 
as the Deputy Commissioner may determine. 

VII. —If a new well is made to irrigate the land attached to a well 
in respect of which remission has been granted under these rules, or if such 
well is repaired, the re-imposition of the assessment will ordinarily be effected 
in accordance with the rules for the grant of certificates of exemption con¬ 
tained in paragraphs 505 to 508 of this Manual. 

VIII.—Where a well for which a remission has been given is again 
brought into use, and no certificate of exemption is granted, as, for instance, 
on the return of tenants or by reason of replenishment of cattle, the Deputy 
Commissioner shall re-impose the whole of that portion of the assessment 
which was remitted with effect from such harvest as he may determine. 

If in any case the Deputy Commissioner thinks the whole should not be 
redmposed, he should report the case for the orders of the Commissioner. 

IX.—These rules may be applied, so far as they are applicable, to the 
grant of remissions in the case of other irrigation works constructed at pri¬ 
vate expense, such as canals, w’ater-courses, dams, embankments, reservoirs 
and masonry jhalars. They may also be applied to wells which, though 
only partially lined with stone or brick, are expensive to laake and may 
ordinarily be expected to iast for some years. 

Changes in the fixed land revenue roll necessitated by the remission 
or re-imposition of well assessments either under these general rules or under 
analogous special local rules, as approved, e.y., for parts of Montgomery, 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh, should be reported once a year on 
Jj^t {September for orders in the form of comparative demand statement 
prescribed by paragraph 9 of Standing Order No. 81. 

p 



It is obligatory to remit the wet assessment on a masonry well whei> 
it ceases to be fit for use from any cause whatever, and also when irriga¬ 
tion from a well becomes superseded by canal irrigation and a nahri as¬ 
sessment in one form or another has been imposed. In other cases of wells 
fallinjg out of use discretion is left to the Deputy Commissioner, but the 
intention is that he shall ordinarily exercise that discretion, and on cases 
falling under rule II coming to his notice grant the remission allowed by 
that rule. In riverain tracts, however, caution must be exercised in applying 
rule II, for there a well may be unused for years, though fit for use, becauso 
irrigation is, owing to the character of the seasons, superfluous. 

Where a discretion has been left to the district officer, it is fair that 
ordinarily action should be taken only on an application made by an owner 
of a disused well, though there is no objection to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s acting on his own motion and initiating enquiry in special cases.. 
But when a well has obviously become quite unfit for use. the reduction 
of the assessment is on a par with the remission of land revenue for calamity 
of season or in consequence of river action. Such cases should be reported 
to the Deputy Commissioner by the subordinate revenue staff as part of 
their ordinary duties. Before any remission is granted under rule I, the 
well should be inspected and reported on by the field kanvngo a-nd either 
the naib-f-ahsildar or the tahsildar. The Deputy Commissioner and the 
Eevenue Assistant should make a point when on tour of verifying those 
reports as far as possible. 

It will be noticed that no remission can be granted under these rules, 
except with the Financial Commissioner’s sanction, if the distribution of 
the assessment has been made by an all-round rate on the cultivated area 
without regard to soil distinctions. If the majority of the land-owners 
in an estate feel aggrieved by the refusal to grant a remission in such a 
case, it is open to them to ask the Deputy Commissioner to exercise the power 
of revising the distribution of revenue over holdings given by section 56 (2) 
of the Land Eevenue Act. 

442. Chabi^sailab rates.—Where the mixing of watering from wells 
with flooding is common, the spring crops are usually sown on lands .soaked 
with flood water and matured by well water, while the autumn harvest 
depends mainly on the river, but may require a final watering from the 
wells after the floods subside. It may be necessary to have higher rates 
for lands which possess a double source of moisture than for those dependent 
solely on wells. But sometimes the inferiority of the lands at a distance 
from the river as regards water-supply may be compensated by better 
soil and greater facilities for manuring. 

443. Classification of canals.—The methods of land revenue^ 
assessment of canal-irrigated land adopted at different times have been 
noticed in the historical part of this Manual (paragraphs 51, 59 to 62, 72, 
86 and 86-B). A brief summary of the systems at present in force may be^ 
usefully given here. The primary classification of the canals of the province 
is into perennial and inundation canals. The former have in the Punjab 
in the case of all the larger works been made at the expense of the State. 
Inundation canals are fed by the rise of the rivers during the summer rains 
and cease to flow when the rivers shrink to their cold-weather level. Soma 
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of them have been constructed or acquired by Government, others are 
still owned and managed by private persons. In a third class, which in¬ 
cludes most of the inundation canals of the province, the irrigators and 
Government are jointly interested, though it would be impossible to state 
in any definite way the degree of interest possessed by each of the two 
parties in any group of these canals, or even in any particular work. Sir 
James Lyall has given a good account of the origin of the numerous canals 
of this class which were in existence at annexation— 

“ Irrigation works of the nature of canals or water-courses from rivers 
or streams were almost always constructed by the joint action of the ruler 

or his representative or assignee and of the zomindars .Most 

of the work was done by the unpaid labour of the zamindars and their 
dependents, but the ruler supplied direction and driving-power and often 
supplied some paid labour, or fed the gangs of unpaid labourers while at 

work. Irrigation works constructed in this way may.bo said to have 

been the joint property of the State and the irrigators, and their maintenance 
continued to be in much the same proportion as their construction the 
joint concern of the State and the irrigators, the actual labour being ordinarily 
supplied by the irrigators, the State only assisting by direction and enforce¬ 
ment of united action, and occasionally expendiiig money on critical occa¬ 
sions. In some cases, however, the State regularly shared the cost of main¬ 
tenance with the irrigators. The State loft the irrigators to manage the 
maintenance of works and distribution of water as much as possible for them¬ 
selves, but it interfered as often and as much as it thought necessary, and 
in some cases had to take almost the entire management into its own hands. 
This interference and management were generally exercised through the 
kardars and village revenue officials as part of the ordinary revenue admini¬ 
stration of the country, but in many cases special canal officials of petty 
grades were appointed and paid by a special cess imposed on the irrigators”* 
(selections from the Eecords of the Financial Commissioner’s office, New 
Series, No. 8, page 610). 

The following is a rough, but convenient, classification of Punjab canals 
from the point of view of an assessing officer:— 

A. Perennial State canals. 

B. Other canals, mostly inun-^ (1) State. 

dation, but including | (2) Shared. 

some small canals of y (3) Private, including canals owned 
perennial flow in submon- j by local bodies, such as the 

tane tracts. J District Board. 

444. Water'-rates or occupier’s rates.—The State as a canal- 
owner is clearly entitled to recover the price of the water it supplies from the 
person who uses it. The relations of the two parties do not differ essentially 
from those of any other buyer and seller. But in fixing the price it will 
charge, the Government will naturally consider many things with which the 
managers of a water company seeking to sell the commodity in which they 
dealt to the best advantage would have no concern. The private owner 

*A notable instance in more recent times of oo-operation between the rulers and the ruled 
for the execution of irzigati<m works is famished by the history of the Feroasepoie inundation 

canals. 
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a canal ha& also a right to take from the irrigators a price for the water. 
The price of canal water is usually levied by an acreage rate known generally 
as “water-rate ” or “occupier’s rate.” The latter is the term employed 
to describe the charge in ihe Northern India (.^anal aud Drainage Act 
(VIII of 1873). On State canals as a rule differential crop rates are im¬ 
posed, one factor in determining the pitch of the rate being the amount 
of water ordinarily required to ripen the particular crop ; another is the 
additional value of the outturn of the crop per acre due to irrigation which 
accrues to a farmer cultivating his own lands after deducting the increased 
cost of production. This can best be ascertained by comparing the rents 
per acre paid by tenants-at-will in the same neighbourhood for nahri and 
barani lands and deducting from the sum by which the rent of the latter 
exceeds that of the former the difference between the land revenue at 
nahri and harani rates. In the case of the class of canals described as 
shared ” the State is not entitled to levy an occupier’s rate equivalent 
to the full price of the water supplied. But it has a right to recover in some 
form or another interest on any capital expenditure it may have incurred on 
improvements, and also the cost of management and of annual clearances 
so far as these are not effected by the irrigators themselves. 

445. Canal-advantage rate, owner’s rate and nahri par La.— 

The State, as supreme landlord, has a right to a share of any increase of 
rent due to the introduction of canal irrigation by its own agency or by that 
of private individuals. As a canal-owner it might have pitched the occu¬ 
pier’s rates so high as to prevent any such rise of rent, but it has not been the 
policy of Government to exclude land-owners from participation in the 
profits arising from improvements effecte*! at its expense. It i? reasonable 
that in the case of canals owned by private individuals the State should 
have power to limit the amount that may be levied as water-rate, otherwise 
no margin of profit might be left on which to base a claim to assess the land 
in its irrigated aspect.* The enhanced assessment claimable on account 
of the introduction of canal irrigation may be determined in two ways. 
The land may simply be rated as irrigated, no attempt being made to dis¬ 
criminate the portion of the assessment which is due to irrigation. This 
is the method by which the lands watered by perennial canals were assessed 
in our earliest settlements (paragraph 51), and the assessments of lands 
dependent on some of the inundation canals are still of this description. 
Mr. Prinsep initiated the plan of dividing the assessment into two parts, 
the first representing the revenue claimable from the land in its unirrigated 
aspect, and the second that arising from the land-owner’s increased profits 
due to irrigation. The latter is described as “water-advantage revenue” 
or canal-advantage revenue (vernacular khvsh haisiyaii). This revenue 
Mr. Prinsep took by means of a water-advantage rate levied on the area 
irrigated at each harvest (paragraphs 69 to 62). The owner’s rate defined 
in paragraphs 37-39, Act VIII of 1873 (The Northern India Canal and 
Drainage Act) was the water-advantage rate under another name (para¬ 
graph 72). The owner’s rate is now no longer imposed in the Punjab, its 
place having been taken on the Agra and Western Jumna Canals by a 
.fi;!f:ed C£mal-advant^e reyeni^e assessed on the wea cljassed ^ nahri, i.e., the 

*S€^tibh dLPunjab Ifinor Canififl Act, in of 1005. 
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area’ commanded. The latter system was introduced on the Upper Bari 
Doab Canal in the districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore when be¬ 
tween 1887 and 1892 they came under settlement after the great extension 
of canal irrigation which had occurred in the previous 20 years. 

446. Assessment of lands watered by perennial State canals.— 

There are thus now only two systems of assessment of land revenue on lands 
watered by perennial canals. The first is the fixed canal-advantage rate 
on area commanded Avhich has been imposed on the older canals—the 
Western Jumna, Agra, Sirhind and Upper Bari Doab—-and which is based 
on the cash rent paid on such land. The difference between that rate 
and the corresponding rate for unirrigated land is called the nahri partUf 
and is used for calculating during the settlements now current (1) the new 
revenue payalde on land made irrigable by canal extensions since settle¬ 
ment, and (2) the revenue to be remitted on land from which canal irrigation 
has been withdrawn, by remodelling operations or otherwise, since settle¬ 
ment. Tlie second is the purely fluctuating assessment li^vied on the area 
sown on tfio iunver canals, viz,, the Lower Chenab and Lower Jhelum Canals 
and the canals of the Triple Project. For those the fluctuating system 
is more suitable for two reasons : ‘ {i) the assessable value of the land without 
irrigation is little or nothing, and (n) it is necessary on new canals that the 
engineers should have a tree hand in varying the distribution of water with 
extensi()]js and improvements, and the simplest method of allowing for 
variations in distribution is to have an entirelj^ fluctuaiing assessment. 
It is hoped tliat in (ime, when conditions of irrigation have become estab¬ 
lished, the fixed assessment system in force on the older canals will be ex¬ 
tended to the new^er ones also. 

447. Provisions to secure elasticity in case of nahri parta.— 

As observed above, it may be necessary to remit the nahri parta if irrigation 
is permanently cut off by the action of the Canal Department, and on the 
other hand some provisions have been naade for the assessment of lands 
irrigated for the first time during the currency of a settlement. These 
differ in different districts, and need not be further noticed here. They 
may be held to be infractions of the principle of leaving to the land-owners 
the benefit of all improvements and extensions of cultivation made during 
the term of settlement, but the improvements and extensions are in this 
case far ruore due to the expenditure of money by the State than to the 
efforts of the proprietors. 

448. Assessment of lands irrigated from State inundation 
canals.—Inundation camils owned by the State stand on exactly the same 
footing as the peremiial canals. Thus, in the case of the Government 
canals of the Shahpur district, occupier’s or water-rates are levied as the 
price of water and a fluctuating owner’s or water-advantage rate as land 
revenue. The same systetn prevails on the Sutlej canals in Montgoniery 
and Lahore, which, looking to their past history, may be classed as St^te 
carikls. 

449. Assessment of lands irrigated from inundation canidl 

5ifiWed By fh^’Stdfe dfefeifigferg rate iu chateeable bv the 
Slate foP cr5p& Ifpm p^y^e can^Is> fejjt in ^bpie ihs&hces, 

as, tor example, in ohahpur; and in the^ Cafee of the &ibhni Dilazak Canal in 
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Peshawar owned by the District Board, a royalty has been imposed on 
canal-owners by Government as “ lord of the waters of the great rivers/* 
This is quite distinct from the canal land revenue assessment which in 
Shabpur iS taken in the form of a fluctuating water-advantage rate. The 
land-owner who pays the revenue may or may not be the same person as the 
canal-owner who pays the royalty.* For the silt clearances of the canals 
of Kangra, Hazara, Sialkot, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Ferozepore the 
irrigators are primarily responsible, and the same system was formerly 
in force in Multan and Muzaffargarh. The work is carried out under the 
chherf or iinga system, the essence of which is that every irrigator is bound 
to furnish hil^sbare of labour, or in default to pay a fine known in some dis¬ 
tricts as nagha. In the Bannu district a moderate wage is paid to the per¬ 
sons who attend to perform customary labour. In Ferozepore the irrigators 
are paying a consolidated rate per gffeumoon fixed by the Jalsa Bachh horn 
time to time. In some cases a small cess is also levied to pay for a con¬ 
trolling and clerical establishment in the Bannu district contribution equal 
in amount to the irrigation cess is made by the Government. Whore the 
canals are managed by Government, the fine, or zar-i-jiagha, fund is mainly 
spent on the provision of hired labour for silt clearance. The amount of inter¬ 
ference exercised by the State varies immensely. I’he extremes are repre¬ 
sented, on the one hand, by the canals of the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan 
districts, where, the work being light, the lielp of the authoritios is rarely 
invoked, and the canals are practically private irrigation works, and on the 
other, by those of Multan and Muzaffargarh, which are managed by officers of 
the Irrigation Department. Should chher labour at any time be abolished, it 
will become necessary to impose a working expenses* rate, which in practice 
will not be distinguishable from a light occupier’s rate.J Such a rate was 
introduced at the settlements of Multan and Muzaffargarh in IIWO and 1901. 
In some of the above-mentioned districts the canal land revenue demand has 
taken the form of a fixed nahri assessment. This is suitable whenever the 
supply of water is abundant and regular. In Ferozepore, in addition to the 
fixed unirrigated assessment, a fluctuating water-advantage rate was imposed. 
Canal lands in Multan, with a few exceptions, now pay a purely fluctuating 
assessment. In Muzaffargarh the demand is in some tracts fixed and in 
some fluctuating. In Dera Ghazi Khan the chher system has never been 
in force under British rule. In the current settlement an occupier’s rate 
open to revision after five years has been levied, and the lan^ revenue 
demand has taken the shape of a light fixed assessment plvs a fluctuating 
acreage rate on the area irrigated in each year. 

450* Rights of assignees to owner’s rate andnabri parta*— 

When the water-advantage rate was first introduced in Mr. Prinsep’s set¬ 
tlement of the districts watered by the Upper Bari Doab Canal (paragraphs 

*1x1 section 8 of the Punjab Minor Canals Act, III of 1905, the term ** water dues ** was 
substituted for “ royalty.” 

fin the south-western districts a gang»of labourers working on a canal was called Mer, 
and each member of the gang a chhera (see sections 26 and 27 of Punjab Act HI of 
1905). 

d tThe history of these canals (see .paragnmh 443), and the nature of the rights which the 
ie possess in them, will make it undesirable to impose a full oocupi^’s rate in addition to a 
revenue assessment at in^ated rates. For the provisions of the Punjab Ifinor Canals 
Aot^ m of 1905, see the Land Revenue Administratioa Manual, paragra^ 787. 
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€1 and 62), a question arose as to the right of jagirdars to enjoy the income 
derived from it in respect of the lands whose revenue had been assigned to 
them. A few years later the matter was further discussed in connection 
with Mr. Purser’s canal assessments in Montgomery and the newly intro¬ 
duced owner’s rate on the Western Jumna Canal. Finally, in 1882, the rules 
contained in Appendix XXIII were published with the approval of the 
<3ovemment of India. The principles underlying these rules are— 

(a) that new assignments of land revenue shall convey no title to 

owner’s rate or water-advantage rate, and 

(b) that in the case of old grants the rate shall only go to the assignee 

if the land, in respect of which it is levied, was irrigated when 
the assignment was made or at the first regular settlement, 
and the assignee has hitherto enjoyed from it an irrigated 
revenue either in the form of owner’s rate or of a fixed nahri 
or chahi assessment. 

The claims of jagirdars to nahri parta have been treated in the same 
way.* In 1905 difficulties arose in regard to the apportionment of the share 
of assignees in the case of areas which have been brought under cultivation 
by moans of State canals, and which, owing to the absence of rain and 
the depth of the sub-soil water, could hardly have been cultivated by 
any other means. The Government of India ruledf that, where there is 
an owner’s rate or nahri parta or canal-advantage rate. Government should 
appropriate the equivalent of the rate, leaving the rest of the revenue (or 
share of the revenue) to the assignee* Where there is no such standard, 
the local Government must determine how to secure from the assignees 
such payments on account of the extension of canal irrigation to their estates 
as would fairly represent an owner’s rate, if such existed. Whether this 
can best be done by assuming a dry rate for all lands, either irrigated or not 
was left to the local Government to decide. 

On the Upper Chenab Canal, where the assessment on nahri is fluctuating, 
-and on other soils either fixed or fluctuating, the decision of the local Go- 
vemmentj allowed the jagirdar — 

(1) all fixed assessments which he enjoys at present, and in addition, 

(2) the total amount of all fluctuating assessments on chahi 
and harani crops in jagir estates, and 

(3) the amount obtained by applying to the area of nahri crops in each 
such jagir estates under fluctuating assessment the barani crop rate sanc¬ 
tioned for the estates—^the difference between that amount and the total 
fluctuating assessment of the nahri crop at the nahri rate sanctioned for the 
estates being treated as khalsa and credited to Government. 

*Sed Mr. Grant’s Settlement Report of Amritsar, paragraph 69, and Sir M. O’Dwyer*! 
Settlement Report of Qujranwala, paragraph 125. 

fOovemment of India, Revenue and Agrioultiue Department, No. 144-226-6, dated 11th 
.Febmary 1909. 

jPanjab Oovemment letter No. 42 (Rev. A AgrL—Iiigii.), dated 19th Haieh 1U4. 
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46L Asiessment of chalii**naliri land. —Where some of the land 
reached by the water of an inundation canal is also served by wells, the 
existence of this double source of irrigation may justify an assessment 
higher than that of land dependent solely on canal or well water.* There 
is some difficulty in dealing with such cases where the nahri assessment 
takes the form of fluctuating water-advantage rate. In Lahore one-third 
of the chahi-nahri land was treated as chahi and the remainder as nahri in 
the assessment calculations.t 

452. Mixture of water from inundation canals and river floods.— 

The mixture of irrigation from wells and iuundation canals is voluntary 
and beneficial, while the mixture of canal water and river spill is often 
involuntary and harmful. The control of the waters in inundation canals 
is often very imperfect, and the bursting of a weak bank may send it 
where it is not wanted. In Perozopore land which is ordinarily affected by 
river floods has been sliown in the village map as a separate sailab chah. 
No water-advantage rate can 1)0 charged on account of canal water within 
the limits of such a chalwt 

453. Varied and variable quality of sailab land. —The value 
of the silt carried in susp^nisiori by the rivers of the province, small and 
great, varies immoiiscdy, and the nature of the deposits left when their 
floods subside differs in different })nr1s of the course of a stream and also 
in the same part in different seasons. (dia-nges in the channels of many 
rivers take place y('ar ])y y(‘ar. cuUivated lands are swept away or slowly 
sucked into the river bed, wliile elsewhere fresh land is being exposed. Hence 
sailab land is in quality, botli varied and variable, good and bad soils are 
often found close together, and land which is fruitful in one year may be a 
sand}’' waste the next. 

454. Diversity of sailab rates.- -The treatment of sailab land in 
acsersment in different paiis of the province must therefore be very diverse. 
Along the upper reaches of tlie Jumna, where the rainfall is copious and the 
river deposit sandy, flooded land has been rated much below land dependent 
only on the rainfall : while, on the other hand, the combination of rich 
silt and a scanty rainfall has led on one part of the course of the Jbelum 
to the sailab rate being pitched liigber than the chahi rate. Inside riverain 
assessment circles much discrimination is requisite in making the village 
assessments. 


455. Alluvion and diluvion rules. —But, however carefully a 
Settlement Officer may fix his demand on an estate, a single season may 
upset the conditions on which it was founded. A fixed assessment for a 
long term of years is therefore unsuited to the circumstances of villages 
rfbbject to river action, but it is often possible to give the land owners the 
b^efit of a fixed revenue for the greater part of their lands, confining the 
yearly readjustment of the demand to those portions of the estate which have 
pr lost in the past season. After the exarpple of the North-Western 
[j^vinces this mode of dealing with riverain villages was adopted in the- 
^ly Panjal^ settlements, and it is still in force in most districts. In the* 


e,g,, Mr. 0*Biiai*8 Settlement Report of Muzaffargarh, page 113. 
^ ”*a]Ucer*B Chunian Aase^ment Report, paragraph 26. 
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Land Eevenile Acts provision was made for th3 annual revision of the' 
demand in the case of lands affected by river action (section 41 of Act 
XXXIII of 1871, section 59 of Act XVII of 1887). This operation is some¬ 
times known as an alluvion and diluvion assessment, but the changes due 
to streams are by no means confined to mere gain and loss of land, Buies 
on the^ subject issued under cection 41 of the first Land Beveniie Act will 
be found in Financial Commissioner's Standing Order No. 26. The scope 
of these rules has been greatly narrowed in two ways. Since they were 
first published, a purely fluctuating system of assessment for riverain tracts 
has been adopted in some districts in the west and south-west of the pro* 
vince, where the action of the great rivers is specially violent and far-reaching. 
But, besides this, defects in the rules themselves have led to their supersession 
in many districts by special rules drawn up by the Settlement Officers and 
sanctioned as part of the settlement arrangements. The chief blot in the 
rules issued under the Land Revenue Act of 1871 is that they left too much 
to the discretion of the assessing officer. It w^as easy for a tahsildar or 
Pjxtra Assistant Commissioner to find out Avhat revenue should hi* remitted 
on account of diluvioji, but, when it came to a ssessing new land or lands 
which the floods had benefited or damaged, lie was often very much at sea. 
The intention was that the land should be asseasc^d according to its quality, 
subject to the proviso that the ‘‘ full settlement ” rate should in no case be 
exceeded. But there \\as a toridenc}^ to put excessive rates on uncultivated 
land thrown up by the river on the ground that it ought to be cultivated, 
and there was no guarantee that the assessment would be either equal or 
equitable. The “ settlement rate " was often taken to mean the rate at 
which the revenue had been distributed in the bachh, and this might vary 
far more widely from estate to estate than any difference, past or present, 
in the character of the sailnh land justified. For example, one village 
might have found it convenient at settlement to distribute the whole revenue 
by an all-round rate on cultivated land, while the next village might have 
adopted soil rates. One express provision forbade the revision of the assess¬ 
ment of land recorded at settlement as culturable waste, though its cultiva¬ 
tion was evidently due to changes caused by river action. A piece of poor 
grazing ground might be covered with good silt and yield fine crops. But 
under the rules it continued to be revenue free or assessed at a nominal rate 
till the next settlement. These defects have been corrected in the special 
rules drawn up at the most recent settlements, the main feature of which 
is the division of the land into two or three classes, for which separate ratea 
are fixed, the class to which any particular field belongs being mainly deter¬ 
mined by the crop or crops grown in it. A light rate is also generally im¬ 
posed on uncultivated land which is fit for grazing. At the same time the 
procedure connected with the measurement and record of changes due to 
river action has been greatly improved. A collection of these new rules 
has been issued (Selections from the Records of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office, New Series, No. 19).* 

456. Tendency to over^^^e^s Hveraiil tfdcts.— There was 4 
tendency in some of the older settlements to overassess riverain tracts. 
Cultivation was then baokvira'rd in the more arid uplands, and the refreshing 

♦bn the subjeot of alluvion and diluvicm—see also Chapter ill of the Land Admi- 
liistratLon Manual. 
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-green of the river valleys was sometimes taken as a sign of abounding 
fertility. As a matter of fact, riverain tracts are as a rule weak tracts. 
The caprices of the river import into agriculture so large an element of 
chance that good farming is discouraged. At seed time the soil may be so 
wot that it cannot be worked up to a proper tilth, weeds are very trouble¬ 
some, and ripened crops may be rotted, or garnered crops swept away, 
by an untimely flood. The climate ’s often bad, and for one reason 
• or another the land-owners are frequently spiritless and thriftless. Even 
the men of hard-working tribes, who thrive elsewhere, are sometimes in a 
chronic state of debt and difliculty when their lot is cast near a river bank. 

457* Assessment of barani 8oil8..~In assessing barani lands in 
many parts of the Punjab it has been necessary to adopt very low rates 
•on account of the scantiness and capriciousness of the rainfall. In such 
cases special attention has to be paid to the rate at which the demand falls 
on the average area of harvested crops (see paragraph 372). In a few of 
our earlier settlements there was a tendency to overvalue stiff clay soils. 
Where the rainfall is very small, the light sandy soils are the best. They 
-bear good crops with wonderfully little rain ; while, on the other hand, 
the result of very abundant moisture in reducing their yield is sometimes 
very striking. 

458. Assessment of grazing land.—The imposition of a rate on 
new fallow was at one time common. The area now so recorded is usually 
very small, and is not assessed by the Settlement Officer, though it is likely 
enough that tlie proprietors in distributing the revenue over holdings win 
wish to put a portion of the demand upon it. Culturable waste should 
•only be assessed wlien it is a source of separate profit to the land-owners. 
If they have only enough grazing land for their plough and well oxen and 
for the cows arid goats needed to supply milk for household consumption, 
it should he exempted. In order to ensure that waste shall not he assessed 
under such circumstances, an amount of pasture land bearing a fixed portion 
to the cultivated area has sometimes been excluded from assessment and a 
rate applied to the remainder. In this way the grazing land in a village 
escapes assessment altogether when it does not exceed the amount assumed 
to be requisite for agricultural and domestic purposes. 

459. Date trees : Mills.—In some districts the profits obtained 
by the sale of dates are assessed by levying a small rate, usually one anna 
*or less, on each female date tree.* Flour mills turned by water-power 
are assessed in Peshawar, Kohat and a few other districts.f 

460. Metals and minerals, quarries and spontaneous produce. 

The law regarding metals and minerals, quarries and the spontaneous pro¬ 
duce of the land has been explained in paragraph 191. Any gains accruing 
to the land-owners from the extraction of metals or minerals from the soil 
or river sand are not liable to assessment, but the orders of Government 

♦See, e.g„ Mr. Tucker’s Settlement Report of Dera Ismail Khan, par^j)^ 6B6-^57 ; 
Mr. 0*Bnen*8 Settlement Report of Muzaffargarb, page 115; Mr. Steedmans SetUement Re¬ 
port of Jhang, paragraph 210. 

tSee, e.jr., Mr. Talbotts Settlement Report of Jhelom, paragraj^ 72 
meat Report of Kohat, paragrt^h 368; Mr. Thorbum’s Settlement ReTOri 
198; Mr. Dane's Set^ment Report of Peshawar, paragraph 86; Mr. 
fBeport of Hazara^ paragraph 60. 


; Mr. Tnoker’s Settle^ 
i of Bannn, paragraph 
Wataon'a Settlemaat 
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tihould be taken whether the proprietary title of the State is to be asserted 
hy the imposition of a royalty.* This applies also to profits derived from 
any quarries, spontaneous produce of the land, etc., of which the State 
appears to be owner under the provisions of section 42 of the Land Eevenue 
Act. 

461. Assessment of land in civil stations and cantonments.— 

Instructions regarding the assessment of land in civil stations and canton¬ 
ments will be found in Appendix XV, in which have also been embodied 
instructions issued by the Government of India regarding the assessment 
of land in municipalities. 

462. Failure to discriminate between strong and weak tracts 
and villages. —Experience has shown that there has been in some cases a 
tendency not to discriminate sufficiently between weak and strong tracts, 
and good and bad estates. A rich circle is let off too lightly and a poor 
one overburdened, and, in distributing the assessment resulting from the 
sanctioned circle rates over villages, enough boldness is not always shown 
in going freely above and below them in order to meet the varying circum¬ 
stances of the different estates. This is a matter requiring special attention 
in the Punjab, where the prevailing custom of dividing the crop between 
the landlord and the tenant, instead of taldng a cash rent, obscures the 
differences in Gie renting value of the land in different villages. The more 
carefully a Settlement Officer makes his village inspections, the less likely 
is he to fall into a blunder of this sort. 

♦See, t.g.t Mr. Tucker’s Settlement Iteport of Kohat, paragraph 359, as to gold waehings. 



CHAPTER XXVn.—Fluctuating Assessments. 

463. Policy of assessment fixed fair a term of yews. —It was 

an essential feature of the land revenue settlement of North-Western India 
as expounded by Mr. Thomason that the demand should be fixed for a 
considerable number of years, and “ that the proprietor should be allowed 
all the benefit from improved or extended cultivation which he may be 
able to obtain during the currency of the lease.”* This policy was far* 
sigh(od, and it has done much to promote the development of the land 
and the contentment of the people. It is no reproach to its authors that 
time has brought to light some practical inconveniences and drawbacks 
which they did not clearly foresee, and that it does not suit the agricultural 
conditions prevailing in some parts of the country with which the}^ had no 
acquaintance. 

464* Fluctuating assessments the chief innovation on Thomas¬ 
on *8 policy. —The greatest innovation on it made in the Punjab has been 
the adoption ot a fluctuating revenue demand in many tracts in which the 
area of crops is liable to exi remo variations. , Under this system each harvest 
is separately assessed according to rates delorminod beforehand. The 
rates remain constant, but the acreage to wliicli they are applied va.ries 
immensely with the character of the seasons. It was likely that- a change 
of this sort wa)iild at first l-e resisted, and this, as Ave liave soon (po^agraph 51), 
is what actually h<app(mGd. 

465. Fluctuating assessments of canal irrigation. 'I he earliest 
instance of a })Hr(ia]ly tlnctiiating assessment in any regularly settled dis¬ 
trict is to he found in Mr. Prinsep's Avator-advantage rate scheme in districts 
traversed by the Pari Doab Canal. It was requisite there to tind some 
plan by wdiicti the land revenue w^onld share in the ])rofits derived from the 
large expansion of irrigation which w'as likely to occur in th(‘ near future. 
A great extension of fluctuating assessments followed in the third period 
of Punjab Settlement 1871—78. The system of canal ownei’s rate, wdiich 
is in substance the same as Mr. Priiisop s water-advantage rate plan, was 
prescribed in the Northern India Canal Act (\ITI of 187B), and put into 
operation in the ease of tlie districts served by the Westeni Jumna Canal. 
Both Mr. Jbinsop and Sir James Lyall recognized the merits of a fluctuating 
assessment of the uncertain irrigation from the inundation canals in Mont¬ 
gomery, and the same policy has since been followed as regards irrigation 
of the sfme description in several other districts. The whole of the assess¬ 
ment of lands watered by the Sidhnai Canal in Multan and of the lands 
included in the new estates formed in the CroAvn waste conimanded by the 
Lower Chonab and Jhelum Canals is fluctuating, the rates being levied on the 
acreage sown. 

466. Fluctuating assessments of riverain tracts. A further 
step taken under Sir James LyalPs advice was the adoption of fluctuating 

•See paragraph 7 of “ Kemarks on the System of Land Revenue Adminiateation^ prevalent 
in the North-Western Provinces ” prefixed to the “ Directions for Settlement Officers. 
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assessments for sailah lands on the Indus, Wienab, Ravi and Sutlej, in four 
districts in the west and south-west of the province. The new system 
has since spread down the Indus into Dera Ghazi Khan, up the Ravi and 
Sutlej into Montgomery, and in the case of the latter river into part of 
Ferozepore, so that tiuctuating asstssments of sailah lands now prevail 
on both banks of the Indus from Bannu downwards, on the Ra^d and Sutlej 
from the points vdiere they leave the Lahore district to their junctions 
with the Chenab and on the last river in Multan and Miizah’argarh, and to a 
considGran)lo extent also in Jhang and Gujranwala. 

467. Other fluctuating assessments. —A larger area dependent 
on the very precarious floods of the hill torrents in Dera Jsmail Khan, some 
villages on the Cliat^ ar in Hissar, Saiusli in Karnal, and the Sahibi 
stream in Kohtak, and certain hinds on th(‘ borders or chimhhs or jhils in 
Gurdaspiir, Gurgaon end Delhi have also a fluctuating assessment. The 
only harani tracts at brst tn^ated in the same way were a small group of 
estates in the Karnal Nardak and the Gandapur villages in iVra Ismail 
Khan. In tlu^ latter /rrairi collections wen' practically in force. Proposals 
for a fluctuating assessment of the vi^ry insecure rain lands in the Findigheb 
fxihsil of the Attock district, where the fixed assessment had worked badly 
for some years after sc'ttlemont, were rejected in 1H92 in view of tlie practical 
difficulties involved and the opposition of the land-owners. At the resettle¬ 
ment of the tract in iOOl this decision was reaflirmed. But barani fluctuat¬ 
ing assessments were introduced in Jhang and Gujranwala and in the Lower 
Chenab and Jhelujn Colonies in 1904-0/) when a similar assessment was put 
on canal irrigated land. 

468. So-called fluctuating well assessments. —Well assessments 
subject to the special conditions described in paragraph 439 are sometimes 
called fluctuating assessments. The arrangements referred to do indeed 
r('present a wide departure from a flxed village assessment of the normal 
type. The assessment unit is the wtII and the lands attached to it, not the 
villag<^ and joint responsibility for the revenue is virtually abolished. '?Iie 
well liolding no longer pays revenue when its assets disappear by the well 
ceasing to be worked, and new wells do not enjoy the long exemption from 
assessment which they obtain under an ordinary settlement. But the 
demand, so long as it exists, is fixed and does not vary with the character 
of the season and the acreage under crop. In sailah tracts under a fluctuat¬ 
ing assessment special rates may be used for well crops, or the ordinary 
rates may be applied to the crops, and in addition a small fixed water- 
advantage revenue or abiana be imposed on each well, or the areas attached 
to wells may be marked off and put under a fixed assessment at irrigated 
rates, or the abiana may be fixed and lands not watered from the Avell in 
any year pay the barani, sailah or nnhri fluctuating rate, as the case may be.* 
Purely fluctuating well assessments are sometimes found, e,g,, in part of 
Gujranwala. 

469. Sources of information. —It is needless to describe here the 

<ietafls of the fluctuating systems in force in different parts of the country. 
^fchiersdu^oes oflSS on the rabjeict are Selections iiom the 

Records of the Financial Commissioner, 01^ Series, 25, ajafit Selections 


^Muitaxi Settlement Hei^rt, para^aph 34. 
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from the Eecords of the Punjab Government, New Series, No. XVII^ 
Punjab Government Eevenue Proceedings No. 3 of June 1882, Nos.-13-14 
of October 1884, Nos. 23—33 of January 1892, and Nos. 3-4 of October 1892 
and recent settlement reports of the districts in the south-west of the pro¬ 
vince. 

470. Average income from fluctuating may be higher than fixed. 

assessment. —One reason why a fixed demand has to be pitched very low 
in precarious rainland tracts is the doubt whether suspensions will be promptly 
given when required. But a varying assessment abased on the average area 
of cropa harvested meets the difficulty of suiting the demand to the outturn 
to a considerable extent. Hence it is quite fair that in the case of a fluctuat¬ 
ing assessment rates should be adopted which will probably yield a higher 
average income than the fixed land revenue that might have been im¬ 
posed.* 

471. Option of fluctuating assessment during currency of set«» 
dement. —In a few cases where the cultivation is extremely precarious, 
but for one reason or another it has been considered unwise to impose a 
fluctuating assessment at settlement, a safety valve has been provided by 
making it part of the conditions of the settlement that the proprietors of 
an estate may at any time during its currency throw up their fixed assess¬ 
ment accepting instead a fluctuating one at rates determined by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and further that a fluctuating assessment may be compul¬ 
sorily introduced with the sanction of the Financial Commissioner in the 
case of any village falling into arrears which it is unable to liquidate within 
a reasonable time.f The second condition is hardly necessary in view of 
the provisions of section 73 of the Land Eevenue Act (XVII of 1887). 

472. Suggestion for extension of fluctuating system to barani 
tracts.— ‘There is room for much diflerenco of opinion as to the wisdom 
of a far wider application of the system of fluctuating cash assessments in 
the Punjab than it has hitherto received, and especially as to the question 
whether it should or should not be adopted in those broad tracts where the 
scantiness and capriciousness of the rainfall render the unirrigated cultiva¬ 
tion, on which they depend, exceedingly precarious. It may therefore 
be useful to note the general arguments for and against fluctuating assess¬ 
ments, the reasons which led to the abandonment of the received assessment 
policy on riverain lands in the west and south-west of the province, and the 
considerations bearing on the questionj^of the extension of the system to 
precarious barani tracts. 

473. Arguments for fixed assessments. —The merits^ claimed tor 
the policy of fixed assessments for a long term of years combined with joint 
responsibility and rights of property capable of being inherited and ti;g,ns- 
ferred were the stimulus that would be given to the extension of cultivation 
and to improvements, freedom from the harassment to the people caused 
by official interference, this growth of habits of thrift, and the encourage¬ 
ment held out to the energetic and industrious to better their condition. 

^Paragraph 3 of Government orders on Pipli Assessment Report in Revenue Prooeed- 
ings of July 1888. 

tSee, e.p.. the Pinanoial Oommissioners* Review of the Kamal-Ambala Settlement Be^ 
port, paiagra^ 14. 
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Some weaklings might succumb, but their places would be taken by prudent 
and hardworking members of the same village brotherhood. Some com¬ 
munities of lazy cultivators might here and there have to give w^ay to mett 
of better castes. Land w^ould become a valuable property and capital would 
be attracted to it. These expectations have in a very considerable measure 
been fulfilled where the agricultural conditions were at all favourable, and 
even in some cases where they might have seemed far from being so.* One 
important exception must be made. Capital was attracted to the land, 
but the new purchasers and mortgagees w^ere in very many instances mere 
rent-receiving, non-improving landlords, and in some tracts transfers from 
the old agricultural classes to money-lenders grew to the proportions of a 
grave social evil. The legislation undertaken to check this evil has been 
described in the second chapter of the Land Administration Manual. It 
cannot be said that indebtedness and the transfc^rs resulting from it are as a 
rule most rife in tracts where the agricultural conditions are most unstable, 
or that any close connection can usually be traced between them and fixity 
of demand or even a rigid method of collection. Thomason admitted that, 
where the tenure of land was such as we commonly find it in the Punjab, 
it might sometimes be necessary to suspend or remit revenue on the occurrence 
of disastrous seasons.f It is urged by the opponents of fluctuating assess¬ 
ments that an intelligent use of the suspension and remission rules and 
in the case of flooded lands of the alluvion and diluvion rules, will do all. 
that is required for insecure tracts without disintegrating the village com¬ 
munities by getting rid of joint responsibility. The land-owners, they 
assert, view with well-founded dislike any system of assessment based 
on harvest measurements, the; revenue subordinates will become corrupt, 
for effective supervision by hard-worked district officers will be extremely 
difficult. The value of land will be lowered and the standard of farming 
will fall, for each man will be content to exert himself just enough to win 
a bare subsistence from the soil. 

474. Arguments on the other side- —It is argued on the other side 
that, wherever the outturn varies very widely with the character of the 
seasons, a fixed demand is unsuitable. It has to be pitched so low that 
Government receives much less than it would get from a moderate fluc¬ 
tuating assessment. But, however low it is put, the people have to borrow in 
order to pay it in bad seasons. It was supposed that with a fixed assess¬ 
ment the surplus of good would be kept to meet the deficit of lean years^ 
But the habits and necessities of the people forbid this, save in exceptional 
cases, and the fruit of a rigid revenue system is debt and difficulty. Sus¬ 
pensions and remissions are intended to meet occasional calamities of season, 
and not cases in which extreme variations of area, and yield are a normal 
feature of agriculture. The choice, on the hypothesis that suspensions 
are freely given when the harvests are short and the balances recovered 
in good years, lies between a demand fixed in name, but actually fluctuating 
in an unregulated and uncertain way, and one which is frankly fluctuating 
and subject to definite rules. Under the existing system the waste has beeir 

*See, f.^., parapaph 10 of Settlement Ck>mmiB8ioiier*8 Review of Sina Atteeament Report 
In Revenue Prooeedings for June 1882. 

tParagri^ 29 of Remarks on the System of Land Rev^ne Administration prevalent 
in the North-Western Provinces *’ prefixed to the ** Directions for l^ttlement Ofiioeors.** 



J)roken ujj iiioro rapiflly thaii would have been the case with a fluctuating 
revenue. Ihit this is not an unmixed advantage, and, given an orderly 
gov^ern.n^iit ami a growing population, cultivation will sjjread under any 
system of assessment which loaves a fair profit to the farmer. A fixed 
assessment no doubt encourages the individual land-owner to improve his 
holding. But tlie improvemimts possibh^ in tracts where the harvests 
are extremely fluctuating are not as a rule such as individual land-owners 
■can effect. In high and dry u])land tracts the sinking of wells is unprofitable, 
and works of improvement to control the floods of the great rivers must be 
the joint work of the proprietors of all the villages concerned, encouraged 
and directed by (rovernment officials. There is far more likelihood that 
they will be efficiently carried out and maintained when Ooverninent has a 
direct and immediate intr^rest in their success. It is perfectly true that the 
people are often averse to the introduction of fluctuating assessments. 
But clislilce will disappear when the advantages of the new system are re¬ 
alized in practice. Their fathers were equally opposed to the substitution 
of a fixed cash assessment for fluctuating grain collections. The argument 
that half-yearly assessments are unpopular and demoralizing has lost much 
of its force now that proper harvest inspections have become a normal 
feature of revenue administration everywhere. 

475. Fluctuating assessments should only be adopted where 
the fixed system had failed. —Fixity of demand when associated with a 
reasonable method of collection has been so widely successful, and fluctuating 
assessments are so troublesome to the administration, and often, it is to be 
feared, to the land-owners, that the new system can only be accepted as an 
unpleasant necessity under certain circumstances, and should be confined 
to the tracts where the failure of the older plan is manifest. The feeling 
with which any novel method of assessment is at first regarded by the 
people is a mosL imperfect test of its real merits, but it is a striking fact that, 
speaking only of unirrigated cultivation, fluctuating assessments were 
accepted more readily, and have since been looked upon with greater favour 
by the land-owners in the riverain lands in the west and south-west of the 
province than elsewhere. 

476. View of fluctuating assessment taken in resolution of 16th 
January 1902. —The view unfavourable to fluctuating assessments is 
strongly expressed in the 86th paragraph of the resolution of the Government 
of India on land revenue policy dated 16th January 1902 — 

“ The Government of India freely admit that a fluctuating assessment 
in the sense of an assessment without a definite maximum limit in cash, 
and annually varying with the outturn of the crops, is exceedingly diflScult 
to work with fairness, throws an undesirable amount of ppwer into the 
hands of subordinate officials, and lacks the influence for thrift which it 
has been the desire of Government to secure in its land reyenup pphej* 
It voidd be a retrograde step, apd would imply a reversion to the methods 
b! native rule.*’ 

477. Sir James Lyall’s views.—The reasons which led Sir James 
Lyall to advocate a fluctuati^ ^spsSment in riveram tracts m the Sopth. 





Westetfa Punjab may be gathered from the follotring ejctralct from his review 
of the final Settlement Report Of Dera Ismail Khan :— 

“ In the Upper Punjab the authorized system carried out with a mode¬ 
rate discretion works well enough. The culturable waste is not nearly 
so extensive in comparison to the cultivated area as in the Lower Punjab, 
and is much less liable to change in character and extent, for the action 
of the river is not so capricious and violent. Moreover, the waste does not 
depend on the floods for cultivation, the moisture of the soil and the rainfall 
are suflicient, and therefore a Settlement Officer can reasonably take the 
culturable waste into account in assessing in the Upper Punjab.* 

“ But in the Lower Punjab culturable waste lands in riverside estates 
are ordinarily very extensive as compared to the cultivated area, and no 
dependence can be placed on their remaining culturable for any time. 
Radical changes in the quality of large areas of soil occur frequently, and 
land culturable one year may become practically unculturable the next— 
without change of quality of soil—from a change in the nature or direction 
of the floods. Practically therefore a Settlement Officer cannot take 
into account culturable waste when assessing river villages in the Lower 
Punjab. Nor would there practically be any inequality caused in the 
Lower Punjab by assessing riverside villages on lands broken up from 
culturable waste, while the upland villages are exempt from such assess¬ 
ment. In such a country, where little or no barani cultivation is possi¬ 
ble, it is only the riverside villages which can break up waste of considerable 
extent without expenditure of capital; the upland villages must make 
new wells or canal cuts before they can break up their waste, so that in 
practice it is not unequal treatment to treat the culturable 'waste as in one 
case included in the assessment and not in the other. Another point in 
which the Lower differs from the Upper Punjab is the suitableness of a new 
redistribution of the revenue as an alternative to a reduction of the demand. 
In the Upper Punjab the villages are much smaller, and are nearly always 
owned by one or perhaps two families, which have divided the lands so that 
each man has a share in each quarter of the estate, and ordinary river action 
affects each man’s holding much alike. These families also have common 
lands and common funds to fall back upon—a circumstance which much 
facilitates a new bachh. But in the Lower Puiyab the village areas are 
generally distributed into independent holdings formed of single blocka 
Imown as w ells or pattis, there are generally no common lands and no com¬ 
mon income, or if there are common lands, they are often not available 
to all; thus where there are in the same estates superior and inferior pro¬ 
prietors, each of the latter often only holds his cultivated plot, and has no 
power to break up waste without permission. In the Lower Punjab 
therefore the river action makes changes in individual holdings too great 
ta be properly adjusted by a new baekh^ and moreover a new booft/i i$ from 


*8ir James LyaU was aUuiiiiia to Hba Jrale which forbade the alteraticm of the assessamt 
of oulturSble waste beoaiise it had Mocmie ooltivated after settlemeiit, even though its oultjiva- 
tkm was clearly dm to chimges prodooed the aotieia ^4 ^ river. This rule has disappeared 
in the special rules lor atlnvion and daovtehniweasweote referred join paragrapli 455. 
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the tenure of the village a very difficult operation.* Again the power of 
remitting revenue on land cut away or covered with sand is sufficient in 
the Upper Punjab, but in the Lower Punjab power is wanted to remit also 
on land thrown out of cultivation by failure of floods as above noted. 

Owing to the partial unsuitabflity of the authorized system other 
systems grew in some districts in an unauthorized sort of way; e.gf., the 
plan of annual revision of assessment of whole villages or river chaks of 
villages by remitting or increasing at fixed rates on actual cultivation, 

which.prevailed before settlement in Mianwali; a similar plan 

. ..prevailed in Mamdot of Perozepore and also in the Fazilka 

tahsils of the Sirsa district.These considerations led Mr. Lyall 

to question whether some such system as that in force in Mianwali ought 
not to be adopted in the districts of the Multan and Derajat divisions for 
all villages or parts of villages really subject to river action, as the author¬ 
ized system was not sufficiently elastic and was also veryr unequal in its 

effects on different villages.A certain number of villages on the 

Sutlej and Ravi had been either completely ruined or seriously impoverished 
by it; their old sailob lands had fallen out of cultivation owing to changes 
in the direction or in the character of floods, and they had failed to obtain 
remissions of revenue as the cause of their distress was not a cause recog¬ 
nized by the rules as giving a claim to reduction. Sometimes the floods 
had gone right away from the villages, which in some cases had lost all 
sailab cultivation till the river might take another turn ; sometimes the 
floods had only changed their direction a little, and the villages had been 
able to cultivate new sailaba land in place of the old, but this land happened 
to have been formed after settlement, so a separate assessment was put 
on it in enhancement of the former jama and this proceeding, though 
clearly unfair, is not wrong by the letter of the rules. On the Chenab and 
Indus cases of Adllages actually ruined by failure of floods did not come 
under Mr. Lyall’s notice ; the floods from these rivers are more certain 
and the rates of assessment had been lighter; but in all the Multan and 
Derajat districts it appeared to Mr. Lyall that the authorized system had 
u tendency to produce very unequal effects, for, as above explained, a 
Settlement Officer cannot practically assess the culturable waste which 
happens to be in the village at time of settlement; so that a village which 
happens to have much culturable waste at settlement time may have for 
the whole term of settlemerd a great advantage over another which happened 
jn that year to have little or none. 


These reasons, which had before caused Mr. Vans Agnew, Colonel 
Hamilton and other officers connected with the Multan division to press 
i'he necessity of a special system of assessment for these 
lands, led Mr. Lyall, after consulting the Settlement Officers working under 
mm, to propose a fluctuating system of assessment on river lands in the 
Sannu. Dera Ismail Khan, Multan and Muzaffargarh districts.^' 

478. Suitability of fluctuating assessments for insecure 
barani tracts. —But from first to last Sir James Lyall doubted the policy of 


. ., general aluvion and dilnvion rolee allowed relief to be given bv redig- 

tnbnti^ the revenue over holdings, when some holdings had suffered, but the total a^ts of 
^ ^ the MMts had fallen, a reduotioh proportionate to the extent 

of the decline might be given, a hew 6achh being enforced^. 
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extending a fluctuating system of assessment to precarious barani tracts. 

In 1880 when the question was discussed he held that the cases of flooded 
lands and barani lands were quite distinct. If the floods came, there was 
always some sort of a crop, but in rain lands a great breadth of crops might 
be sown, of which a large portion failed utterly. Barani cultivation in 
precarious tracts was of necessity of a gambling character. Under a fixed 
assessment, if rain fell at the proper season, the farmer sowed every acre 
he could and took his chance of enough rain falling to ripen his crops. Under 
a fluctuating system he would confine his sowing to a much smaller area, 
-choosing those lands which from their position were most likely to receive 
and retain moisture.* It was most desirable that the necessity of obtaining 
yearly or half-yearly returns of cultivation “ by more or less troublesome 
and annoying field-to-field inspections should, if possible, be avoided. 

A better plan for barani lands would be the cycle system.f The objections 
raised in 1880 have lost a good deal of their point in consequence of the 
improved system of harvest inspection introduced some years later. Pield- 
to-field crop inspections are now carried out on all estates whatever be the 
form of their assessment, and an attempt, more or less successful, is made 
to distinguish between crops which ripen and crops which wholly or partially 
fail. But Sir James Lyall retained to the end his opinion that fluctuating 
assessments-were unsuited to barani tracts because their crops do not fall 
into one of two categories, but “ vary with the rainfall through all grada¬ 
tions from nil through poor and fair to good or very good.’’| 

419. Sir Charles Rivaz’k views. —The same line of argument was 
taken by Sir Charles Eivaz, as Financial Commissioner, in discussing the 
proposed introduction of a fluctuating assessment in Pindiglieb — 

“ Here we have a poor, dry and stony country, with its cultivatioln 
-depending almost entirely, upon a scanty, exceedingly capricious, rainfall 
and it often happens that in the same season some parts of the taltsil obtain 
good and opportune rain while other parts get very little. In riverain 
and other flooded tracts either there is a total failure of crops over large, 
areas or, as a rule, a successful harvest, but what happens in a country 
like Pindigheb is that there is generally a crop of some sort on the ground, 
but its quality varies immensely through all gradations not only from 
village to village, but often in different parts of the same village. It is 
-evident that, if a fluctuating assessment is introduced in a country like thiSp 
it must be imposed not on crops sown, but on crops successfully harvested, 
.and reductions from the full rates must be allowed on fields where the out¬ 
turn is below the average. The work both of assessing the revenue and 
supervising the patwaris" assessment would be attended with peculiar diffi¬ 
culties. The patwaris, even with the best will to do the work honestly 

*See paragraph 7 of Sir Deazil Ibbetson’s Note in Appendix to Revenue Proceedings, No 
• 6-A of July 18^» Sir JTames Lyall endorsed Sir JDenzil Ibbetson’s arguments. 

fThe cycle system is a system of collection and not of assessment, and need not be described 
here. Information regarding it will be found in Settlement Clommissioner*s No. 12^, dated 4th 
April 1874, to the Finanoial Commissioner, and in the Punjab Gh^vemment Revenue Proceedinge 
for August 1874, October 1876, June and August 1882, and May and November 1890. 

{Paragraph 6 of orders on Muktear Assessment Report in Revenue Proceedings of June 
1891. Compare paragraph 5 of orders on Shakargarh Assessment Report in Revenue Proceedings 
«qI April 1891, and paragraph 7 of orders on Phalia Assessment Report in Revenue Proceedings 
' of January 1892. 
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would exporieme great difficulty in making a proper record of the quality 
of the erope for assessment purposes, that is, in calonlating the partial 
mmissioBB due on crops of inferior outtom (see instructions appended to 
iifhura ffirdofoari form), and they would be largely exposed to the tempt¬ 
ation of TWftking dishonest crop records in the interest of the cultivators, 
as any detailed supervision of their work by the kmungos and superior- 
revenue officers would be hardly practicable imder the circumstances.” 

480. Matter will not be decided without a practiciJ trial.—- 

There were special reasons why a fluctuating assessment in Pindigheb 
would have been difficult to work, but the general arguments against the 
employment of such a system do not seem to be absolutely convincing. 
It is very hard to say whether the fluctuating system will succeed or fail 
when applied to a harani tract till it has been tried on a sufficiently large? 
scale. As already noted, a considerable addition was made in 1904-06 to. 
the harani area under fluctuating assessment. 



CHAPTER XXVni.—Term of SetUement; T^niporiiry #ii4 Porowif 
nent Settlements : Redemption of the Land Revenue^ 

4dL Schools of opinion as to proper term for settlements— 

In the historical chapters of this Manual some reference ha)3 been made to 
past practice regarding the term of land revenue settlements in Northeni 
India. But before quoting the existing orders on the subject it may be well 
to notice the main schools of opinion, with reference to this important sub¬ 
ject, the causes which have produced them, ^d the argument by which each 
has been in its turn defended. In the past fifty years the plan of very short 
settlements, by which may be understood those made for periods of less tiisn 
fifteen years, has met with little support. Opinion has been divided 
between— 

(a) permanent settlements, 

(b) long term settlement for periods of twenty or thirty years accord* 

ing to circumstances, and 

(c) settlements for shorter terms. 

The second policy, which may bo conveniently described as that of 
Thomason, is that which has so far prevailed. 

482. Original intention to give a permanent settlement to 
the old N.-W* Province. —It was the intention of Government, when a large 
part of the territories now included in the United Provinces were added 
to the Empire at the beginning of the last century, to give them after a short 
interval a permanent settlement like that made in Bengal in 1798 (para¬ 
graph 10). The prudence of carrying out this policy at an early date soon 
came to be questioned, especially by the Court of Directors. Doubts were 
expressed whether a permanent settlement could be safely carried out until 
the resources of the country had been better ascertained and the rights of 
individuals more certainly established than had been done in the rough 
settlements for short terms made before the passing of Kegulation VII of 
1822.* The resolution dated 1st August 1822,t which contained the in¬ 
structions of the Government of India as to the action to be taken under that 
regulation, shoWs that the idea of making a permanent settlement had been 
indefinitely postponed. 

483. Policy of temporary settlements for long terms adopted.— 

In the school of Thomason the plan of a permanent settlement was entirely 
iupplanted by the policy of a moderate assessment to be revised generally 
after thirty, or under special circumstances after twenty, years. The ad¬ 
vantages claimed for long terms were the avoidance of the disquiet and 
harassment arising from frequent settlements and the stimulus to the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country which fixity of demand for thirty years 
would supply. From this development the State would, it was points out, 
reap in course of time much additional land revenue. But the growth of 

*See Holt Mackende’s Memorandum, paragraph 82. 

fSee paragraphs 58-9 and 68 to 73 of the resolntimi which forms the 6nt BifMr hi the 
eolmne cf M^one from the Be^Fenoe Records of the Nwtk-Westem Rrcvinoes 
1822-39. 
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prosperity would by no means be confined to the owners of land. The whole* 
community would share in it, and in this way the sources of indirect taxation 
would be largely increased. Mr. Thornton's article in the Calcutta Review 
of December 1849, from which some quotations have already been made 
(paragraph 16), shows that Mr. Thomason was quite opposed to permanent 
settlements. He points out that the revenue-paying capacity of estatea 
may be greatly altered within the term of a settlement from many causes,, 
not to speak of the revolution effected by the opening of a railway or the ex¬ 
cavation of a canal, and draws the practical conclusion that “ the most 

carefully afjusted arrangements will.require reconsideration when 

the conditions on which they are founded are thus liable to change." 

484. ftfovement in favour of permanent settlement. —The Mutiny 
and the famine of 1860-61 for a time shook men's faith in the soundness of 
this policy, and a permanent settlement again came into favour. 1 he country 
was soon to enter upon an era of rapid advance, but at the time the outlook 
was discouraging. No one expected any large increases of revenue, and the 
contentment of the people seemed the one thing worth striving for. It was 
a small sacrifice to accept some pros])ective loss of revenue if by doing so 
We could bind the land owners to our side by the strong chain of self-interest.. 
Men whose revenue was fixed in perpetuity would, it was supposed, detest 
a change of Government as much as fund-holdeis in a European country.*' 
The curious history of the rapid growth of opinion in favour of a permanent 
settlement, the acceptance of the principle of th<^ proposal by the Secretary 
of State, Sir Charles Wood, in 1862, the gradual discovery of practical diffi* 
culties, the various attempts, all more or less abortive, to define the cir¬ 
cumstances under which an estate should or should not be admitted to a 
permanent settlement, the revulsion of feeling under the influence of increas*^ 
ing prosperity and rising prices, may be read in Sir Auckland Colvin s Memo¬ 
randum on the Revision of Land Revenue Settlements in the North-Western 

Provinces.! 

485. Views of Sir William Muir in I861.-In 1861 the benefits which 
Sir William Muir expected from a permanent settlement were— 

(a) saving of the expenditure incurred in periodical settlements ; 

(ft) deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every 
resettlement; 

(c) freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property towards 

the close of each temporary settlement ; 

(d) prosperity arising from increased incentives to improvement and 

expenditure of capital ; 

(e) increased value of land ; 

(,/} content among the people. 

Some land revenue which might have been claimed after thirty or forty 
years might, he admitted, be lost. But a far greater enhancement of the^ 
revenue was to be looked for from the indirect return due to the vast improve*^ 

-. — *_I— - 

* Seomtaij of State’s despatch (Revenae) No. 14, dated Sth July 1862. 
t PS0M 61 to 74 of the ICemorandam. 
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ment in the resources of the country which would spring from the fixing of 
the demand in perpetuity. 

486, Revulsion of feeling in favour of established system*— 

The case for a permanent settlement must rest largely on the fourth of 
these arguments. It was alleged that periodical settlements unjustly 
claimed for the State a share in the benefit of improvements made by the 
land-owners, and it was supposed that, if this were foregone, small ground 
for future enhancements would remain. But the rapid development of the 
country and the advance of prices after 1865 soon mad(? it clear that a claim 
for an increased revenue might arise to an extent far greater than had been 
imagined from causes quite independent of the landlord’s exertions. Apart 
from this, Sir William Muir felt constrained to admit in 1874 that it was. 
questionable whether in the present condition of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation ” there was any force in the fourth of the arguments by which he had 
sought to prove the superiority of a permanent to a long-term settlement. 
In a vigorous minute dated 4th October 1878 the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab exposed the weakness of the case for a permanent settlement. 
But Sir Henry Davies was at most locking a closed door, for by that time all 
chance of Thomason’s policy being disturbed hsd passed away. 

487. Orders passed by the Secretary of State in 1883. —'I he dis¬ 
cussion, however, was only closed in 1888, when the Secretary of State dis¬ 
tinctly rejected the policy of a permanent settlement (Despatch Revenue 
No. 24, dated 22nd March 1888). His reasons briefly were— 

(a) the great practical difliculties of the measure ; 

(b) the experience of twenty years since 1862 had proved that, if the 

policy of that day had been carried out, much additional land 
revenue since obtained would have been lost; 

{c) the field of indirect taxation had been narrowed, and not widened, 
since 1862 ; 

(d) the ex[)erience in Bengal showed that there is no reason to 

suppose <;hat a permanent settlement is beneficial to— 

(1) the tenants, or 

(2) the landlords, to whom the supposed boon is originally 

granted. The tendency to the transfer of land to the 
commercial classes would probably be intensified; 

(e) it is not generally admitted that the agricultutal population is 

more prosperous in the permanently settled, than in the 
temporarily settled, districts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The history of prices and the fall in the value of silver sined 1883 have 
greatly strengthened the case against permanent settlements.* 

488* Term of settlements in the Punjab. —The active discussion 
of the policy of a permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces 
fell in the second period of the history of the Punjab settlements, and 

*A sefeotion of papera on the subject of Permanent Settlements and Bedemption of the 
Land ECTenne in India was issued in 1897 by the Revenue and Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India. 
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Mf. PriQsep’fl views on ^saessn^nt problem? were a good deal coloured by 
his belief that the demand in welbdeveloped estates was about to be fixed 
in perpetuity. But, when the final decision as to the term of his settlements 
was made, the policy of Thomason was again in the ascendant, as it has con¬ 
tinued to be to the present day, though the usual term for settlements in the 
Western Punjab was for some time twenty, and not as in the United Pro¬ 
vinces thirty, years. During the second and third periods (1868—1879) of 
Punjab settlements the assessments of the districts lying in that part of the 
province which was annexed before the second Sikh war and consequently 
had had time to develop were sanctioned for thirty years,* while the rest 
of the province was settled for twenty years only, except Bannu and Hazara, 
which were settled for thirty years. A similar policy was followed during 
the remainder of the 19th century, but most of t)ie districts settled since its 
close have reached such a stage of development that it has been possible 
to allow^them a 30 years’ term. It is only where extensions of canal irriga¬ 
tion are still in progress, or have been carried out so rapidly that it has been 
impossible to make tho land revenue dfmand keep pace with them, or where 
other exceptional reasons exist, that a shorter period of 20 years or less 
has been decided on. Full details of the terms of past and presi nt settlements 
will be found in Appendix III. 

489. Policy of shorter settlements discussed* —Tlie rapid de¬ 
velopment of the country and the great rise of prices during the past sixty 
years have made it difficult to take for the State—that is to say, for the 
community as a whole—the full share of the land-owner’s profits to which it 
is entitled. I'he difficulties inherent in the revision of Jong-term settlements 
when the period of their currency was one of rapid change were heightened 
in the Punjab by the fact that the new assessment was rarely introduced 
promptly on the expiration of the term of the old one. In settlements 
made since 1885 the enhancements were often very large, larger in fact than 
would at one time have been considered prudent, but yet the demand fixed 
was generally much })elow the calculated half-net assets. One of the chief 
reasons for this divergence was the impossibility of taking fer saltvm the 
very large increases which were claimable under the half-net assets rule. 
The greater prominence given to the half-net assets as an assessment factor 
made divergences which would formerly have passed without much notice 
matters of serious criticism. Under the circumstances it is not wonderful 
that the curtailment of the ordinary terms of settlement from twenty and 
thirty, to say fifteen and twenty, years was discussed. Those who have sup¬ 
ported the policy of shorter settlements argued as follows :— 

The surrender of tho State’s full claim should not be continued for a 
longer period than is really necessary—otherwise present difficulties may 
recur in a more acute form in the future. Of the two great objections to 
frequent revisions of assessment, the harassment of the people and the 
discouragement of agricultural improvement which they involve, the former 
has been greatly reduced by the improved system of land records which 
has been introduced. As to the second, experience has shown that rent- 
receiving landlords rarely expend money on improving their estates, while 
the improvements of small selSf-ouItivating proprietor?; so far as they consist 


*Hifuiar WM an ezoeption : tha tenn for iJiat distriot WM ;K0 years. 
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lOf irrigation works, are covered by prot^tive leases, while the extension 
•of eultivation in waste land is made under the spur of necessity, and would 
only be slightly retarded by a reduction of the term of settlement. Long¬ 
term settlements were a doubtful benefit to the people. They led to an 
unhealthy inflation of a land-owners' credit and an increase of indebtedness.^* 
It has been urged on the other side that past practice has given the land¬ 
owners of the Punjab a reasonable expectation of terms of thirty, or at least 
twenty, years, and that any change would be viewed with dislike and sus¬ 
picion- -a matter of special concern in a province in which the land-owners 
form so large and important a» section of the population, and further that, 
however we may improve our system, the resettlement of a district must 
always cause an appreciable amount of trouble to the people. 

490. Orders of the Secretary of State. —In a despatch No. ]17» 
dated 24th October 1895, the Secretarj" of State disapproved “ of the policy 
of reducing the term of settlement in tracts that have heretofore enjoyed 
a twenty years’ or thirty years’ settlement merel}^ on the ground that the 
revenue authorities find it inexpedient to impose the full amount of enhance¬ 
ment which might be justified by the investigations and arithmetical deduc¬ 
tions made at the settlement.” 

In communicating these orders the (lovernment of India remarked— 

“ Where a r('asonaMe expectation of any term, whether thirty or 
twenty years, has been created in the minds of the people by past practice, 
that term should be adhered to as the normal term of settlement. In back¬ 
ward tracts and under exceptional circumstances shorter terms may be 
fixed, and such circumstances and conditions may also justify an abbrevia¬ 
tion in the case of an individual district or portion of a district of the normal 
term. But it will not be sufficient, for the purposes of such justification, 
merely to show that it is inexpedient to impose at present the full amount 
of enhancement wdiich a consideration of existing assets would warrant; 
it will be necessary to go further and show also that the present condition of 
the tract is such, and the development that may reasonably bo anticipated 
so rapid, that, at the end of the normal term, if not abbreviated, it will pro¬ 
bably be found impossible to secure to Government a reasonably full share 
•of the assets as they may then be found to stand ” (Government of India, 
Eevenuo and Agricultural Department, circular No. 27-388-2, dated 16th 
December 1895, paragraph 2). 

491. The Government of India resolution of 1902. —At the be¬ 
ginning of the present century the question of permanent and temporary 
settlements was again considered. In a resolution issued by the Supreme 
Government on 16th January 1902 the advantages claimed for the permanent 
settlement of Bengal were shown to have little or no foundation in fact. 

** 6. The permanently-settled districts, as is well known, cover the 
greater part of Bengal, parts of the North-Western Provinces and Madras, 
^4 a ,few other isolated tracts. At an earlier period the school of thought 
that is represented by the present critics of the Government of India advoi* 
eated the extension of the Permanent Settlement throughout India; andt 
although this panacea is no kmger proposed, the Government of India we 
inrited by Dutt to believe tihat, had moh a policy been carried into effect 
-4P yeaii »go, * India would have been gpar^ those mwe di^eadful and 
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desolating famines which we have witnessed in recent years.’ It is also 
stated by the latter in his letter upon Land Settlements in Bengal that, 
in consequence of the Permanent Settlement in that province, the cultivators 
are more prosperous, more resourceful, and better able to help themselves 
in years of bad harvest than cultivators in any other part of India., that 
agricultural enterprise has been fostered, cultivation extended, and private 
capital accumulated, which is devoted to useful industries, and to public 
works and institutions. The hypothetical forecast above recorded is not 
rendered more plausible to the Government of India by their complete inability 
to endorse the accompanying allegations of fact. Bengal, and particularly 
Eastern Bengal, possesses exceptional advantages in its fertility, in its com¬ 
parative immunity from the vicissitudes of climate to which other parts of 
the country are liable, in its excellent means of communication, in its 
enjoyment of a practical monopolj" of the production of jule, and in the gene¬ 
ral trade and enterprise which radiate from its capital city. But neither 
these advantages nor the Permanent Settlement have availed to save Bengal 
from serious drought when the monsoon failure, from which it is ordinanly 
free, has spread to that part of India. Omitting to notice the frequent earlier 
famines, that known as the Behar famine of 1878-74 (so called from the p^t 
of the Bengal Province most seriously affected), cost the State £8,000,000 , 
while it can be shown that in the famine of 1897 there were at the height 
of the distress considerably more than f million persons on relief in the per¬ 
manently settled districts of Bengal, and that the total cost of that famine 
to the Bengal administration was Es. 1,08,04,000 or£720,266 (as compared 
with a famine expenditure of Es. 98,28,000 or £ 655,200 in Madras, and 
Es. 1,26,87,000 or £ 842,466 in Bombay), and this although the daily cost 
of relief for each person was less (Es. *081 in Bengal as compared ^ with 
Rg, -104 in Madras and Es. *106 in Bombay)- If the figures of persons in re- 
ceipt of relief in the permanently settled districts of Western Bengal were 
compared with those of the adjoining temporarily settled districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, where the conditions were closely similar, it would 
also be found that the percentage was more than half as high again m Behar 
as in the North-Western Provinces. The Government of India indeed know 
of no ground whatever for the contention that Bengal has been saved from 
famine by the Permanent Settlement, a contention which appears to them 
to be disproved by history ; and they are not therefore disposed to attach 
much value to predictions as to the benefits that might have ensued had a 
similar settlement been extended elsewhere. 


“ 6. As regards the condition of cultivator in Bengal, who are the 
tenants of the land-owners instituted as a class in the last centuty 
British Government, there is still less ground for the contention that their 
position, owing to the Permanent Settlement, has been converted mto one 
of exceptional comfort and prosperity. It is precisely because this was iiot 
the case, and because, so far from being generously treated by the ^^annndare, 
tike Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, impoverished, and 
the Government of India felt compelled to intervene on his behalf, and, oy 
the series of legislative measures that commenced with the Bengal ^en^cy 
Act of 1859 and culminated in the Act of 1886, to place him in the posih^ 
of greater security which he now enjoys. To confound this 
the Permanent Settlement, and to ascribe even m part to the latter tho 
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benefits which it had conspicuously failed to confer, and which \\ould never 
have accrued but for the former, is strangely to misread history. As for the 
allegation that the Permanent Settlement has been the means of developing 
in Bengal an exceptional flow of public-spirited and charitable investment,, 
while the Government of India are proud of the fact that there are many 
worthy and liberal-minded landlords in Bengal—as there also are in other 
parts of India—they know that the evils of absenteeism, of management 
of estates by unsympathetic agents, of unhappy relations between landlord 
and tenant, and of the multiplication of tenure-holders, or middlemen, be¬ 
tween the zamindar and the cultivator in many and various degrees—are 
at least as marked and as much on the increase there as elsewhere ; and they 
cannot conscientiously endorse the proposition that, in the interests of the 
cultivator, that system of agrarian tenure should be held up as a public 
model which is not supported by the experience Cf any civilized country, 
which is not justified by the single great experiment that has been made in 
India, and which was found in the latter case to place the tenant so unre¬ 
servedly at the mercy of the landlord that the State has been compelled to 
employ for his protection a more stringent measure of legislation than has 
been found necessary in temporarily settled areas. It is not , in fine, in the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal that the ryot has found his salvation ; it 
has been in the laws which have been passed by the Supreme Government 
to check its license and to moderate its abuses.’* 

492. Considerations determining the period of settlement.— 

In the 18th paragraph of the same resolution there is an important passage 
on the considerations which should determine the period for which settle¬ 
ments should run in the Punjab— 

“ Where the land is fully cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural pro¬ 
duction not liable to violent oscillations, it is suflRcient if the demands of 
Government are readjusted once in thirty years, i.f., once in the lifetime 
of each generation. Where the opposite conditions prevail, where there are 
much waste land, low rents, and a fluctuating cultivation, or again where 
there is a rapid development of resources owing to the construction of roads,, 
railways, or canals, to an increase of population, or to a rise in prices, the 
postponement of resettlement for so long a period is both injurious to the 
people, who are unequal to the strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to^ 
the general tax-payer, who is temporarily deprived of the additional revenue 
to which he has a legitimate claim. W^bether these considerations, justify¬ 
ing a shorter term of settlement than thirty years, apply with sufficient* 
force to the Punjab and the Central Provinces at the present time; and, if 
they do apply at the present time, whether the force of their application' 
will diminish with the passage of time, are weighty questions to which care¬ 
ful attention will be given by the Government of India upon a suitable 
occasion.’* 


493« Ttrm fixed when ordere are passed on final settlemenr 
report.—Under the assessment instructions of 1898 no reassessment was^ 
to be fixed for more than twenty years, except with the permission of the 
Government of India. The Government of India under the revised instruc¬ 
tions printed in Appendix I gave dkcretion to the Punjab Government to^ 
fix the period for which the assessment of each district was to be in force 



ipxovidi^ it did mt exceed thirty years, with due regard to the iostruetions 
issued hy the Secretary of State m 1895, quoted in paragraph 490 supraf 
and to the principle stated in the extract from the resolution pf 1902 which 
is given in paragraph 492 of this Manual. Fixing the duration of settlements 
is one of the innovations made by the Amended Land Bevenne Act. Sec¬ 
tion 53-A. provides that the local Government shall pass orders about it when 
confirming an assessment. The period is required to be fixed at forty years, 
except for areas where canal irrigation has been newly introduced. In such 
areas the minimum term of the first settlement after the introduction 
of canal irrigation shall be 10 years and of the second settlement 20 years. 
The maximum term in either case shall be 40 years. Urban areas are 
excepted from the operation of this law. 

494. Redemption of lend revenue and aale of watte land free 
nf revenue*. —A Settlement Officer may come across traces of two other 
scliemes which sprang from the same causes as produced the movement in 
favour of a permanent settlement, namely, the redemption of the land revenue 
iind the sale of Government waste land free of revenue in perpetuit}". These 
measures had been suggested, partly with the view of encouraging the settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in India, as matters for consideration in Lord Stanley’s 
despatch No. 2 (Revenue) of the 81st December 1858, and in 1801, shortly 
before leaving India, Lord Canning ordered their adoption. With reference 
to the redemption scheme he remarked— 

“ Increased security of fixed property and comparative freedom from 
the interference of the fiscal officers of the Government will tend to create a 
class which, although composed of various races and creeds, will be pecu¬ 
liarly bound to the British rule, whilst under proper regulations the measure 
will conduce materially to the improvement of the general revenue of the 
Empire.”* 

Rules regarding th(‘ redemption of the demand were issued with Punjab 
Government notification No. 556, dated 15th July 1862, but were soon after 
■cancelled. For in the same despatchf in which he accepted the principle 
•of a permanent settlement Sir Charles Wood limited the power of redemption 
‘at the discretion of the local Government to the case of land required for 
dwelling-houses, factories, gradens, plantations, and other similar purposes.’ 
The rules on the subject are contained in Punjab Government notification 
No. 317, dated 1st March 1869,+ Little action was taken on these ruleS;^, 
and the power of sanctioning redemption of the land revenue in the cases 
mentioned above has been withdrawn.§ 

The purchase of Government waste land free of revenue was permitted 
by the sale rules of 1863 and 1866.[| But in 1872 the Government of India 

^Resolution, dated 17th October 1861. 

>No. 14 of Otli July 1862. 

tSee Punjab Goyemment Gaacette of 11th Maroh and 8th April 1889. 

IGovemment of Revalue and Agrieidtoral l>epMrtmeiit, resoliitioii No. 

7tb38pteniber 1897. 

Fiaanoial 0QmiuMQI»» ’ Book Oiroulars II^A. of 1883 apd U of 1885^ 
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ordered that, pending a revision of thei*ules for the disposal of waste lands,. 
no more land should be sold revenue free in pei*petuity, excepting only such 
small plots, not exceeding ten acres in extent, as may be required for build¬ 
ing or gardens.* The local Governments power to sell land free of revenue- 
even to this limited extent no longer exists.f 

Land of which the revenue has been redeemed or which has been ac¬ 
quired from the State free of revenue is not exempt from the payment of 
cesses, chankidara, or village expenses {malba), 

*Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue and Commerce, No. 4-737r. 
dated 10th August 1872. 

tGtovemment of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, resolution No. 12-73-17, 
dated 7th September 1897. As to land in Municipalities, see correspondence quoted in. 
Appendix XV. 



CHAPTER XXIX—Progressive Assessments and Protective Leases. 

495. Object of pro^Msive assessments. —To soften the effect of a 
large enhancement and mitigate the loss to the State which a long-term 
settlement may involve, resort has sometimes been had to progressive assess¬ 
ments. By this plan the full amount of the new demand is announced to 
the land-owners, but the actual collection of part of the increase is deferred 
for a few years. If a breathing space is given, it should not be too short. 
The initial demand should hardly be raised till it ha^ been in force for five 
years, and, if the full revenue is to be reached by two steps, the second may 
be taken after the lapse of another five years. 

496. Progressive assessments of a speculative character danger** 
ous. —Progressive assessments of a speculative character, which seek to 
secure to the State the benefit of probable extensions of cultivation within 
the term of settlement, and to promote improvement rather by the fear 
of loss than the hope of gain, have long been condemned. 'Jhey are wholly 
opposed to the principle of the land revenue settlement quoted in para¬ 
graph 4()d, and they are dangerous in practice because they assess assets 
which may never come into being. Tf it is likely that a great increase in the 
cultivated area will soon take place, the terra of settlement may properly 
be made shorter. The case of lands commanded by a Government canal 
is, as has been noticed in paragraph 447, in some respects, exceptional. 

497. Progressive assessments in a depressed tract condemned.— 

A progressive assessment has sometimes been proposed because a tract is 
for the present in a depressed state, but it is hoped that it will recover in a 
few years. Tf its general circumstances justify the taking of an enhance¬ 
ment, but it is for the time being suffering from some calamity, such as mur¬ 
rain or drought, the better plan is to defer the introduction of the new assess¬ 
ment for a short time, say a year, and meanwhile to remit such portion of 
the old demand as may soern noedful. Thit if past overassessment, or bad 
revenue management, or the imjdjicable ill-will of river or swamp, has pro¬ 
duced marked deterioration and the demand must bo lowered, it is unsafe 
to assume that recovery will he rapid and a progressive assessment cannot 
be justified. It is better in such a case, if the tract affected is large, to pro¬ 
vide that its assessment may be revised after a comparatively short time, 
say ten years, although the settlement as a whole is being made for a much 
longer term. It is convenient, but not essential, that every part of a dis¬ 
trict should he settled for the same period. 

498. Progressive assessments which are permissible. —Pro gressive 
or deferred assessments which merely put off for a time the enforcement of 
part of a demand based on present assets stand on a different footing from 
those which seek to assess future profits, and their adoption in certain cases 
has been approved of in a despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
(No. 117, dated 24th October 1895, paragraph 7): “ It is not intended that 
any enhancement should be imposed, progressive or otherwise, in consider¬ 
ation of additional income expected to a’fecrue to land-holders during the period 
of the settlement. A moderate, though sufficient, assessment will be fixed, 
/m accordance with standing rules, on the assets ascertained by the Settlement 
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Officer. In ordinary cases that assessment will be payable from the begin¬ 
ning of the settlement period. But in some cases it may be held inexpedient 
to collect from an estate or tract the full enhanced revenue at once, and 
the increase beyond a certain percentage will be spread over the first ten years 
of the settlement period in such manner as may be thought fit. I agree 
that there is no objection to progressive enhancements of this land.” 

499. The same. —In communicating these orders the Government of 

India required that “ subject to the conditions and limitations. 

laid down ” by the Secretary of State the method of progressive assessments 
may be used more systematically tlian has hitherto been the case, wherever 
it seems inexpedient to impose at once the full enhancement which would 
result from even a moderate assessment based upon existing assets ; and more 
especially when the term of settlement is thirty years or the revenue-payers 
are men of substance; the object being not merely to recover a portion of 
the revenue which it is thought inexpedient to demand at once, but still 
more to reduce the difficulty of enhancement which may recur at the next 

revision of settlement.When the term of settlement is 

thirty years, this course (of spreading the enhancements over fifteen years) 
may still be adopted ” (Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural 
Department, Circular No. 27-383, dated 16th December 1895). 

500. Latest orders of the Government of India. —Tlie latest 
orders of the Government of India on the subject are contained in the 33rd 
and 34th paragraphs of their resolution on land revenue policy dated 1 6tb 
January 1902— 

“ There can be no question of the hardship which a family must exper¬ 
ience in finding its income suddenly reduced by a third or even more, as may 
luippen, for instance, when at the end of a term of settlement it is enjoying 
75 per cent, of the assets, and resettlement is made at 50 per cent. The 
question in th(' aspect now under consideration is not r(?ally affected (as is 
sometimes assumed) by the* grounds on which the enhancement is made : 
a heavy addition to the assessment is as disturbing if justified l)y a large 
increase of cultivation as if resulting from a rise in valuation rates, ft may 
bo argued that a family in such a case has profited largely by the enjoyment 
of income which it would have lost under a shorter term settlement; that it 
should have saved from its surplus to meet the eventual curtaihnent of its 
means ; and that tlie State will find long-term settlements exceedingly dis¬ 
advantageous if it is not only to lose all increment during their currency 
but is also to forego part of its dues at their close. But the question must be 
considered from a practical point of view, and with reference to the condi¬ 
tions of human nature. The State cannot without hesitation call upon 
people suddenly to effect a great reduction in their domestic expenditure, 
however well justified in theory its demand may be. A man will look more 
to the actual increase of his obligations than he will to the arithmetical 
standards by which it is justified or determined. If for thirty years he has 
been paying a land revenue of Rs. 1,000, and is called upon to pay Rs. 2,000 
upon resettlement, it is small consolation to him to be told that, while the 
former Sum represented 50 per cent, of his former assets, the latter only 
amounts to 47 per cent, of his assets as they now stand. A reduction in the 
percentages is far from compensating him for an enhancement of burdens. 
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‘‘ To meet such cases, the Government of India desire to lay much stress, 
upon the principle of gradual and progressive enforcement of sudden increases, 
of other than moderate dimensions. The mitigation of a large enhancemcilt 
by spreading its imposition over a term of years has been a recognized feature 
in the settlement procedure of Upper India for a long time past, but has 
not till recently been brought systematically into practice. In 1B95 the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, drew 
general attention to the advisability of making larger use Of progressive en¬ 
hancements. In the Punjab the use of progressive assessments has been 
discouraged on the ground that, though an appropriate means of easing an 
enhancement to a large land-holder, they are not suitable to the circumstances 
of the petty proprietors, who hold a vor}’ large proportion of the land in that 
province. Large increases in the demand have been commonly avoided by 
underassessment. But it seems open to question whether an expedient 
which has proved serviceable in other parts of India might not be usefully 
adqpted in the Punjab, and the point will be considered, though the effect 
of progressive assessments in this province would be to raise, not to lower,, 
the Government revenue." 

501. Protective leases on account of improvements. —There is 
another kind of progressive or deferred assessment as to the grant of which 
a Settlement Officer has no choice, namely, that prescribed for the protec¬ 
tion of certain classes of improvements carried out at the cost of the land- 
owmer. For the ruling power to preclude itself from claiming a larger revenue 
from the land because its produce has been increased by the expenditure 
of the capital and labour of the occupiers, is impracticable^ and opposed to 
immemorial usage. The State may be likened to an influential sleeping 
partner who has given to the other partners the right of managing and de¬ 
veloping the property, but has not cut himself off from sharing to some ex¬ 
tent in tlie growth of the receipts due directly to their enterprise, but in¬ 
directly also to his moderation and power of securing to his associates the- 
peaceable enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. Justice and policy 
certainly demand that they should be guaranteed a fair profit on their 
expencyture, but jxo villager dreams of complaining that his fields are not 
assessed at their prairie vMue, or that well lands are rated higher than un- 
irrigated soils. 

502. Orders issued by Court of Directors in 1851. —The position 
is clearly defined in the 489th paragraph of the despatch (No. 9, dated 18th 
August 1851), in which the Court of Directors reviewed the first settlements 
of the districts of the North-Western Provinces under Eegulation IX of 
1888— 

“ Another question of importance is whether an agriculturist on the 
renewal of a settlement should be allowed the full benefit of his improve¬ 
ments, or whether the Government should be held entitled to a share of 
the additional value, which his capital and industry aided by other circum¬ 
stances have added to the land. We are of opinion that the only satisfac¬ 
tory principle on which all future renewals of settlement can be made 
will be that reference must be had to the value of the land at the time, a 
liberal consideration being given for the improvements attributable only 
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to the efforts ot the tenant himself,* and especially with regard to such as 
are. of a comparatively recent date and with regard to which he has reaped 
the advantage only for a short period under the old settlement. 

503. Orders issued by Board of Administration. —Before this 
despatch was issued a practical step had been taken by the Board of Ad¬ 
ministration of the Punjab to encourage the construction and repair of wells 
and the digging of “ cuts from rivers emdjhils” the kinds of improvements 
most lilvely to be undertaken by small farmers. In Circular 41 of 1850 
loans for the execution of such works were offered and Commissioners were 
given authority to grant leases protecting the improvements for certain 
periods from increased assessment. 

504. Provisions of Land Improvement Loans Act.— In section 
11 of the Land Improvement Loans Act, XIX of 1883 (as amended b}'' Act 
VIII of 1906), it is provided that “when land is improved with the 
aid of a loan granted under this Act, the increase in value derived from the 
improvement shall not be taken into account in revising the assessment of 
the land-revenue on the land : 

“Provided— 

“ Where the improvement consists of the reclamation of waste land,, 
or of the irrigation of land assessed at unirrigated rates, the increase may 
be so taken into account after the expiration of such period as may be fixed 
by rules to be framed by the Local Government.’' 

504*A. Principles governing the protection of improvemante 
from assessment to land revenue. —The principle underlying the tempo¬ 
rary protection of certain classes of agricultural improvements from any 
charge on account of land revenue is that the additional net assets derived 
from land in consequence of such improvements shall not be reduced by any 
enhancement of land revenue in respect of such assets, or in other words by 
the assessment of such assets to land revenue, until the capital cost of the 
improvements, with current interest thereon, has been recouped to the 
improver out of those additional net assets. The theoretical period of pro 
tection depends therefore on— 

* (1) the amount of capital expenditure, 

(2) the rate of interest assumed, and 

(8) the average annual value of the additional net assets due to the 
improvement. 

The Punjab GovernmentJ has accordingly directed that the period of 
protection for a new irrigation well should be fixed with reference to the 
above considerations, but subject to a minimum of 20, and a maximum of 
40, years, and that it shall depend not on the amount of land revenue to be 
annually remitted, but on the amount of the additional net assets due to 
such well. It has further been decided that the total sum inclusivefox 
interest to be recouped from the extra net assets shall be reckoned in all 

♦The description of the land-owner as “ the tenant ” so late as 1851 is noteworthy. 

"fCp, the XXXVIIth of the Saharanpnr Settlement Instructions and the Xllth of tha 
Gorahhpur Settlement Instructions quoted in Appendix I. 

{Punjab Government No. 16166 (Rev. and Agri.—^Rev.), dated 31st A£ay 1021. to Senior 
Secretary to Pinanoial Commissioners, Punjab. 
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-oases at twice the capital cost of the well. This general standard proportion 
will save a good deal of intricate and uncertain calculation. It may bo ob¬ 
served that recoupment of twice the capital in a period of 20 years is equi¬ 
valent to recoupment of the capital itself in that period together with in¬ 
terest at slightly more than 7| per cent, per annum on the balance outstand¬ 
ing from year to year. If the period were 40 years, the corresponding rate of 
interest would be very nearly 4 per cent. 

505. Rules for the exemption of land benefited by improve*- 
mentsfromenhancement of assessment.— Inasmuch as the average 
cost of construction of a new well and the average armual additional net 
assets due to well irrigation over and above that derived from unirrigated 
cultivation usually varies from tract to tract, it follows tliat the period of 
protection calculated on the principles explained in the last paragraph 
must similarly vary. It will therefore be the duty of the Settlement Officer, 
as soon as he is in a position to do so, to frame for each assessment circle, in 
accordance with the above principles, an appropriate period of exemi)tion 
for the [)rotoction from irrigated assessment of new wells to be constructed 
in the future. The [)eriods proposed should in no case be less than 20 years, 
or more than 40 years, and each period should be a multiple of five years. 
The periods framed by the Settlement Officer should be reported with his 
reasons for the sanction of the Financial Commissioner together with any 
other matters relative to the protection oi future new wells which may re¬ 
quire orders. 

Ji) The following niles have been framed under section 60 of the Land 
Revenue Act for carrying out in practice the protection of improvements 
from assessment:— 

(1) When a masonry well is constructed at private expense, or with 

the aid of a loan from Government, for purposes of irrigation, 
after the coming into force of tJiese rules, the land vhich 
benefifs from the well shall l)e exempted from liability to any 
such enhanced or additional assessment of land revenue as 
may be due to the existence of the well, until the exj)iry of such 
period as may have been sanctioned at the previous settlement, 
reckoned from the harvest in which the wtH is first brought 
into use. 'I’ho minimum period of exemj)tion for the purpose 
of this rule shall bo 20 years, but in any case where it is shown 
that such period is insuflicieiit to repay the land-owner twice 
the cost of the well out of the additional net assets due to the 
well, it may be extended to such longer period, not exceeding 
40 years, as may bo considered sufficient for tliat purpose. 
In cases where the Revenue Officer refuses to grant an exemp¬ 
tion up to a period of 40 years, the aggrieved pa'i'ty shall have a 
right of appeal to the Commissioner. 

(2) When a well, whether in use or out of use through disrepair, is 

repaired for the purpose of irrigation, an exemption from 
liability similar to that in sub-rule (1) may be given for such 
period (if any) not exceeding half the period specified in that 
sub-rule as the officer granting the exemption may consider 
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oquitahle, with reforence to the amount of expenditure in¬ 
curred on repairin<j; the W'ell and to the principle explained in 
sub-rule (i). 

When a tube-well is constructed at private expense, or with the 
aid of a loan from (Government, for purposes of irrigation, the 
land which beneHts froui^the well shall be oxenl|)ted from lia- 
hiliiy to anv sucJi enhanced or additional assessment of land 
revenue as may be due to the existence of the .well until the 
expiry of siicli period as may be considered by the Financial 
(■ommissioner to be sufficient to repay the land owner twice 
the cost of the well out of the additional net assets due to the 
existence of the well. Tlie ]»eiKd ( f exemption shall be such 
as iu ly be I'ixed from fi.ue to time. 

’(4) During the ])eriod of exrm])tion s»)eci<Jed in sub-rules (1) to (3) 
the land reveniu' assessment of the land irrigated by the well 
or tube-W(dl shall not excuHMl the amount which would have 
been assessed had no new well been constructed or no old 
well r(^j)aired, and in particular no bxed lump assessment shall 
bo im])osed on the well during the period of exem])tiou. 

(5) For irrigation works other than wells or tube-wells, sucIj as dams, 
reservoirs, water cuts, minor canals or canal distributaries, 
constructed or reijainal at private expense or with the aid 
of a Joan Irom (lov'ernnuait, exeiiijdions similar to those allowed 
for wells undt?r sub-mles (i) and (2) slidl be granted. The 
period of such exemption sin 11 bo d(4e miiied in each case by 
the SettleiiKait Ollicer, but no exemption for a period exceed¬ 
ing ]() years shall be granted without tla^ sanction of the 
(Commissioner, or <ixceeding 20 years without that of the 
Financial Commissioner. 

(0) When a land-owner desires to secure an exemption from assessment 

on reclaimed waste land in order 

Ex mption of reclaimed compensate him for incurring 

waste lands. substantial expenditure on its re¬ 

clamation, he shall apply, before 
he commeiic.iS the work, to the Financial Commissioner 
for such exemption, giving a description of the land 
to be reclaimed, the difficulties attending its reclamation, and 
the sum proposed to bo expended on reclamation operations. 
The Financial Commissioner shall, after making such enquiries 
as he deems necessary, decide as to whether any exemption 
shall bo given. 

If the Financial Commissioner sanctions an exemption, he shall 
fix the majtiraum period of the exemption to be granted. At 
the close of reclamation operations, the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, after verification of the actual amount expended on 
reclamation and the area reclaimed, shall by written order 
exempt the area reclaimed from assessment of land revenue 
for a period sufficient to reimburse the land-owner to the extent 
of twice the sum expended on the reclamation operations, 
.subject to the maximum limit previously fixed. 

r2 
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(7) When land is reclaimed from waste with the aid of a loan ^^rantecf 
by Government, and is thereby brought under cultivation, 
the increase in value of produce dt rived from the improvement 
shall not be taken into account in re^'ising the assessment of 
land revenue on the land until the expiration of a period of three 
years, reckoned from the beginning of the harvest first reaped 
after such reclamation was effected.* 

‘ (8) The periods of exemption specified in the ai)o\'e rules may for 

sufficient reasons be extcaided in particular cases with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Financial Commissioner. 

506. The scope of exemption. —In tracts w here, as in some of the west- 
ern'and south-western districts, there is practically no asbessment on land in its 
unirrigated aspect, the whole fixed assessment on well lands Iving beyond 
the reach of river Hoods or canal water, he., chaki-klialis lands should be 
remitted during the period of exemption. In Ibf' cast of cliahi-.'^ailab and 
chahi-nahri lands the rates of assessment imposed foi- tla^ } eiiod of ex¬ 
emption shall be as follows :~ 

(a) where the land irrigated by the* well is sitiiattd within reach of 

river floods, the sailah rate or rates, fixed or fluctuating, as tlio 
case may be, as sanctioned for the tiuje being ; 

(b) w^hore it is within n^ach of canal water, the vahri-]>halis rate or 

rates fixed or fluctuating, as the ease may be*, as sanctioned for 
the time being. 

Where in tlu^ tracts mentioned above there is no fixed ass(\ssment on 
well-irrigated lands, uo rates other than sailab or rates as above 

shall be charged. 

507. Grant of exemption certificates at settlement. —W hen 

making a revision of assessment, tin* Settlement Officer should institute an 
enquiry as to what wells and other irrigation works are entitled to exemption 
under these rules, whether the owmers apply for the exemption or not. 
This is one of those miscellaneous matters which may conveniently l)e dis¬ 
posed of early in the settlement. In the course of any visit which h<‘ pays 
to a village the settlement taJisildar can ascertain wdiich are the works in 
respect of which any claim can be set up and make the simple enquiry which 
such a claim involves. All the cases in an estate should be included in a 
single file in the form of a register. Any exemptions granted before settle¬ 
ment the terms of which will not expire before the new assessment is intro¬ 
duced should b(i included in the same statement, which should then bo sub¬ 
mitted to the Settlement Officer for orders. It will pro^ e embarrassing 
if final orders as to all such exemptions have not been passed before the dis¬ 
tribution of the revenue over holdings is undertaken. The period of pro¬ 
tection should end with the agricultural year, the full demand being imposed 
from the kharif harvest. In every case in which the Settlement Officer 
grants exemption he should give the land-owner a certificate specifying 
the well or other work on account of which it is granted, the date of its con¬ 
struction or repair, the term for which the exemption will last, the land 

* This rnle has been framed under section 11 of the Land Inprovement Loans Act, XIX of 

1883 . 
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which would otherwise have been assessed at irrigated rates, and the addi¬ 
tional demand to be imposed at the end of the period of exemption; or, if 
the land is under fluctuating assessment, the certificate should state what 
the effect of the exemption will be under the system as sanctioned for the 
tract. 

508. Grant of certificates at other times. —When a well, tube-well, 

^or other work is constructed or repaired during the currency of a 
settlement in such circumstances as to entitle the owner to an exemption 
from assessment at irrigated rates, the Collector should make a special en¬ 
quiry and grant a certificate of exem])tion in accordance with the rules given 
in paragraph 505. Tf the (exemption is to take effect immediately, for ex¬ 
ample, when the w-ork is a new^ well made to irrigate land formerly watered 
from a well wdiich it has become impossible to repair, or is an existing well 
repaired, the certificate should state ns nearly as may be all the particulars 
mentioned in paragraph 507, and in addition should show distinctly the 
amount of existing land revenm^ to be nunitted, fixed, wherever possible, 
in even rupees. But, if tlu' exemption is not to take effect till the next 
revision of ass('ssment, as, for instanctN wdierc^ a new well is constructed to 
irrigate land under fix^al assessment not assessed as well irrigated, there is 
no need to take action unless the owmiu* of the well applies for a certificate. 
In such a case no (Uitry should Ix^ mad(‘ as to the area subject to the con¬ 
cession or the amount of the exemption. I’heso particulars will be filled in 
by the Settl(*ment Officer at the next reassessment. 

509. Latest statement of policy.— The latest statement of the policy 

of th(^ (Tovcumment of India regarding the assessmcmt of land improvements 
is contaiia^d iji a resolution of the Department of Bevenue and Agriculture, 
Xo. ()-19;j-2, dated *2tth ^fay 1905. In the 8th paragraph the opinion is 
expressed that the Punjal) rules “ are sufficiently favourable.*' 

510. Orders of 1852 as to assessment of orchards and plant* 
ations- —It will l)e convenient to notice here the orders relating to the lenient 
assessment (}f orchards and }>Iantations. Th(_ lack of timber and fruit trees 
in the Punjab early attracted attention, and among the remedial 
measures pro])osed ))y the Board of Administration and sanctioned by the 
Government of India was the prov ision that at each revision of the settle¬ 
ment the land under copse or ])lanted with young trees shall not be sub¬ 
jected to ass(^ssment for tlu' term of that settlement, if at the time of settle¬ 
ment it w^as not yielding a retuin, and when at any future settle¬ 
ment it shall ))e found to be productive, it shall still only be assessed accord¬ 
ing to the intrinsic qualities of the soil’’ (Board’s Circular No. 15 of 
1852). 

511. Rules of 1870 and 1875. —Still more liberal rules were issued in 
1870— 

“ Gardens and groves standing at the time of settlement will be excluded 
from assessment on condition that, if the trees are cut down, or if they decay 
and are not immediately replaced by fresh plantations, the land shall at any 
future period be assessed to the payment of revenue at the village rate for 
similar land.” 

“ Gardens and groves, in the vicinity of large towns, sadr stations and 
•cantonments, and which consequently enjoy the advantage of a good 
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market for the sale of garden produce, or very extensive and profitable 

groves elsewhere.are not to be exempted entirely, but are to 

be assessed at half village rates” (Financial Commissioner's book Circular I 
of 1870). 

Further orders on the subject were passed in 1875. They do not apply 
to the assessment of compounds and gardens in civil stations, which ia^ 
governed by the rules quoted in Appendix XV— 

” Inuring Jhe assessment or reassessment of an estate plantations of 
timber trees ||Pp gardens of fruit trees of slow growth in which ordinary 
^ops are not Ml^ivated may be excluded from the assessable area, or exempt¬ 
ed from assei^ent for a portion of the term of settlement, or assessed at 
half the ratcfWissessment for land with similar advantages hot under trees, 
according to circumstances, subject to the condition that, if the land is sub^ 
sequently brought under ordinary cultivation or cleared of trees, it shall be 
assessed at full rates. In the case of fruit trees, the term of exemption 
should be fixed with reference to the time which must elapse before the 
garden becomes profitable. The land for which such favourable terms are 
given should not exceed 10 per cent, of the cultivated area of the estate, or, 
where the shares are held separately, of the share of the estate of which it 
forms part. Favourable terms need not be given for gardens of fruit trees 
which come to maturity speedily and yield an early return. But in no case 
should the rate of assessmc'nt for land under timber or fruit trees exceed 
the village rate for land with similar advantages not under trees” (Fin¬ 
ancial Commissioner’s Book Circular X of 1875). The Iasi provision has been 
modified to meet the case of gardens from which tlu' owmers derive large 
profits. The existing rule, which was sanctioned in Punjab Government 
letter No. 201, dated 22nd Becember 1898, is as follows :— 

” The rate of assessment for land under timber or fruit trees should not 
ordinarily exceed the village rate for land with similar advantages not under 
trees ; but, when the profits from fruit gardens wdiich have been fully taken 
into account in the produce estimate greatly exceed the profits from land 
with similar advantages under zahli or other crops, the Settlement Officer 
should not hesitate to take such gardens out of the general hachh and assess 
them separately.” 

The condition that ordinary crops are not cultivated need not be taken 
too literally. When a mango grove is young, a sparse croii of wheat is often 
grown under it, and the owner of a garden should not bo excluded from the 
benefit of the rules because he sows some fodder in it for the well bullocks.* 

512. Rules of 1882 as to timber plantations. —Later regulations 
allow the total exemption from assessment at any time of land under timber 
plantations— 

•' I.—The exemption may be for the whole term of settlement, or 
for 12 years if the settlement ex}>ires before 12 years from the 
date of exemption. 

♦See Settlement Commissioner’s No. 28, dated 7th October 1882, and Financial Commls- 
doner’s No. 8291, dated 31st October 1882. 
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11.—The trees must be planted, not self»sown. 

III. —The plantation must be suflSciently thick to render the laud 

which it covers unfit for cultiyation. 

If this condition is at any time not fulfilled, the assessment will be 
reimposed at the rate fixed at settlement for the land. 

IV. —With the consent of the Collector, land which has been freed 

from assessment under these rules may be cleared of trees and 
replanted without becoming liable to assessment under th^ 
previous rule, provided it is at once replanted. 

V.—In the case of land assessed to Government revenue which 
shall hereafter be planted wilh timber trees no exemption 
shall be allowed, unless the sanction of the Collector shall 
have been obtained to the formation of the timber plant¬ 
ation. 

VI.-—Collectors and Settlement Officers are responsible that no^ 
more than 10 per cent, of the cultivated area of any estate^ 
or (when the shares are held separately) of the share of the 
estate, of which the plantation forms part, is exempted from 
assessment undcT the operation of these rules. 

VII. —At the exjdration of the period of exemption fixed by the Settle 

ment Officer or Collector, or when the exemption becornes^ 
resumable owing to non-fulfilment of the conditions on which 
it w^as allowed, the Collector will impose the assessment re¬ 
mitted at settlement or after settlement, reporting that he has^ 
done so in the manner prescribed for reporting lapses of revenue- 
free assignments. 

VIII. —A mav 2 awar register of such exemptions should be kept up in 

each district office. 

If a Settlement Officer exempts land from assessment under these rules, 
he treats the land like a revenue-free plot and records in the settlement re¬ 
cord the assessment remitted and the amount and conditions of remission. 
If a Deputy Commissioner proposes to in^e land from assessment under the 
rules, he submits an application in a prescribed form. 

513. Remissions on account of injury dene by roadside trees. 

The extent to which the neighlouihood of trees }lantcd along roads in¬ 
jures the crops sown in the adjoining fields is often very noticeable. Ee- 
missions of revenue w^ere first made on this account in the case of Captain 
Wace’s Settlement of Jhelum. 

The present rules on the subject’*' are— 

1. WTiere the land adjoining a public road or canal is appreciably 
injured by the presence of trees on the side of the road or canal, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer may, at his discretion, classify, the land so injure d separately ^ 

♦Punjab Government letter No. 30, dated 16tb February 1901. 
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and in making the distribution of assessment over holdings treat it as not 
liable to assessment or charge it at a lower rate than land otherwise of similar 
quality. 

2. The maximum allowance to be made on this account is that up to a 
limit of 55 feet from the trunks of the trees the whole revenue of all unirrigat¬ 
ed land or half the revenue of all irrigated land may be remitted ; but it will 
be for the Settlement Officer to judge in*each case whether so much allowance 
as this should be made. 

3. Should the area injured be sufficiently large to affect appreciably 
the gross assessment of the estate, the damage caused can be allowed for in 
fixing the total demand. 

4. Tn the case of land under fluctuating assessment the allowance made 
for failed crops will usually be sufficient to meet the case. 



CHAPTER XXX .—Assessment Reports. 

514. Assessment report. —A Settlement Officer must obtain the 
sanction o| Government through the Financial Commissioner to his method 
of assessment [section 50 (2) of Act XVII of 1887]. He embodies his proposals 
in an assessment report which he sends to the Commissioner, who forwards 
it with this own remarks to the Financial Commissioner. It is important 
that the submission of the report to the Financial Commissioner should not 
be delayed, and in no case should a Commissioner keep it pending for more 
than one month, after the expiry of-the period allowed in paragraph 514-A 
for the submission of representations or objections to the assessment proposals 
as published by the Settlement Officer. Unless the Commissioner has him¬ 
self conducted a settlement, he is not expected to scrutinize the net assets 
estimates derived from cash and kind rents, but may confine his attention to 
general considerations bearing on the pitch of the ])roposed assessment such 
as are dealt with in Chapter XXTIL 

The Commissioner should iirrang(‘ with the Settlement. Officer, shortly 
after his settlement is Ix'gun, the ajjproximate dat^s on which he is to have 
his assessment rc^ports ready, and tin* dates thus aiTangi'd should he intimated 
to the office of the Finanead Commi'^sioner. 

The Settlement Officer should send a copy of ('aeh ass(*ssment report 
as soon as it is printed to the Oeputy Commissioner as well as to the Commis- 
sionej' of tlu^ division. Any remarks which the Deputy Commissioner has to 
make should be communicatcHl to the Commissiom*!' within om* month of the 
receipt by him of tin* report. 

514«A. Abstract of assessment proposals to be published.— 

After the Settlement Officer's report has be^m pr<*pared, and lieforc'it is for¬ 
warded to the Conjmission(‘r, a brief abstract will ])e ])re])ared and translated 
into the V(‘rnaciilar eipbodying (1) a shoit explamation of tin* division of the 
fnlfsil or other tract und(‘r assessftunt into ass(‘ssnn*iit eirck'S : C^the main 
data on which the tiiu' n^ tassels odimate is usually bas(d^ nc., actual 
and assumed commutation jniees. lates oj ^ield, iat( s of nnt in cash or kind, 
average total areas cuhi^at(*d and matured, drductions allowed for (xpenses 
of cultivation,^menials' dues. (de.. tin* value (d land as disclosed by sales 
and mortgages, the one fonrtb net assets rates ])ro]ms(d and the theoretical 
result they would bring out : (8) the guieral considerations on which the 
])itch and amount of the Icdal actual ass(*ssment proposi^d to he taken are 
based, ?.c., the increase in re‘^ouic(‘S thjough irrigation, e.)Xtension of cultiva¬ 
tion, rise in prices,'miscedlane Cus income, edc. : f4) the assessment actually 
proposed aid the- .actual a^.'e'iage revenue* rates pro):osed for adoption in 
framing village assessnie ids, with such brief (‘Xplanations as may be 
necessary, including the* char proviso that tlie^re* is no guarantee that any 
particular estate will Ije ultimately assessed at the exact rates proposed. 

Copies of this abstract will be supplied by post to all Zaildars, iSufedposhes, 
headmen, and organizations of land-owners of the area concerned, to non- 
official members of the District Board and elected members of the Punjab 
Legislatiye Council representing the said area. A period of thirty days from 
the date of posting will be allowed within which any revenue-payer or group of 
revenue-payers or occuparcy tenants may make a repressntation or objec¬ 
tion to the proposed assessment Settlement Officer, who will consider 

24 ^ 
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any such representations or objections and will then forward them, with hia 
views thereon, together with the report, to the Commissioner. 

515. Each report should deal with assessment of a tahsil. —Tho 

assessment proposals for a whole tahsil should usually be included in a single 
report. If a smaller area, such as one assessment circle, is dealt with, the 
Settlement Officer loses the advantage of comparing circle with circle, and 
inequality of treatment may ensue. The multiplication of reports is in itself 
a great evil, considering the number of hands through which each has to pass 
before final orders are obtained. It is as a rule unwise, on the other hand,, 
to attempt to deal with more than one tahsil at a time. 

516* Reports should be brief* —It needs some art to make an as¬ 
sessment report full without being lengthy. But the first requisite is not art, 
but a firm grasp of the assessment problem and of the facts which, in the parti¬ 
cular case under discussion, su})[ ly the key to unlock it. A man can only 
expound plainly and briefly matters of which he has a clear understanding. 
A Settlement Officer will b(^ able to keep his report within a moderate com¬ 
pass if he fixes his ey(‘S on those points which have a definite and important 
bearing on thc^ assessment, and refuses to turn aside to minor issues or the 
discussion of general questions of policy. The broader and simpler the argu¬ 
ments advanced in support of the pro]*osed rates, th(‘ more likely are they 
to produce conviction. The main lines of the new assessnuait throughout 
the district will often be settk d by the orders ]?asBed on the first tahsil report, 
and later reports need,only refer briefly to some subjects which had to be 
fully dealt with in the first. 

517. Contents of assessment reports.— It is not desirable that any 
model should b(' rigidly followed. But at the same time it is an advantage 
that these reports should be framed on Hi(‘ same general linos and treat the 
topics with which they deal in tlu^ same order. A rough scheme for an 
assessment report is therefori' given in Appendix XVI. The statistical 
statements should, as far as ];ossible, be confined to those ] resciib(‘d for the 
revenue registers, wilh the addition of a rainfall stateinent, a net assets esti¬ 
mate based on batai and zahii rents, and, wluu’e cash nnts arc^ suff ciently 
common, a statement of normal rents. In com) iling assessment rcdurns from 
the registers, th(^ information which the latter contain may be condensed 
to any extent that appears convenient. It is, for examjde, unnc'ccssary 
to give details for every year of the expiring settkunent so])arat(‘ly. Quin¬ 
quennial or decennial averages are sufiicieiit. The crop*statements need only 
give figun^s for yi^ars whoso harvests are made tlu* basis of the produce esti¬ 
mate. But it is useful to sup};lement this with a statement giving for each 
year since settlement the sown, failed, and harvested areas without any detail 
of crops. It will often he found convenient in the body of the report to throw 
information on some matters into tal)ular form, and to summarize in this 
way the leading re sults of some of the statistics set forth in the general returns. 
But all such tables should be v(>ry short. At least one small scale map show¬ 
ing the chief physical features of the tahsil and the former and present assess¬ 
ment circles should accompany the report. Some other matters as, for 
example, the distribution of agricultural tribes or the water level in different 
parts of the fahsxl may, with advantage, bo graphically shown in maps. 
A glossary of vernacular terms used in the report must be supplied. 



CHAPTER XXXI.—Distribution of Revenue over Estates andl 
Announcement of new Jamas. 

518. Determination of village jamas.— A Settlement Officer need 
not await orders on his assessment report bolore distributing the demand over 
estates. He can make his village assessments on the assumption that his 
proposed circle rates will be sanctioned, and can complete his remarks in each 
village notebook by entering the sum at which he has fixed the revenue, and 
stating at the same time the calculations employed in working it out and the 
reason by .which it is justified. But he must await the orders of Government 
on his assessment proposals before making any announcement of the new 
jamas. As soon as th^y are received the Settlement Officer can make any 
additions or alterations which have become necessary in the notebooks, and 
can draw up the “ order determining the assessment proper for each estate ” 
required by section 5] (1) of the Land Revenue Act of 1887 i^nd Land: 
Revenue rule ^^9 in Part E of Appendix I. 

519. Announcement of village jamas.^ —When the village jamas 
have been finally settled, they should be im] osed within a margin of three 
per cent, either way of the sanctioned amount for each assc^ssment circle 
(see Land Revenue rule 20 in part E of Appendix I). When everything is ready,, 
the headmen and other persons interested should bo summoned to attend at 
some convenient place, and informed of the assessments imposed. At the 
same time the lambardnrs of each estate should be given a memorandum 
showing what their village will hav(^ to ])ay in future, with any further parti¬ 
culars deemed necessary.* Till the Land Revenue Act of ] 887 was passed the 
headmen signified their acceptance of the assessimmt by signing or affixing 
their seals to a tender of engagement {darkhwast malgvzari). Tln^ old 
procedure had the merit of marking the fact that the land revenue is not a 
tax. 'fheharvest from which the new demands will take effect should be 
stated to the land-owners and noted in the memoranda handed to their head¬ 
men. No definite announcement as to the term of the new settlement must 
be made (paragraph 498). 

520. Petitions and appeals against assessment.— Within thirty 
days after the date on which the new jama.s are given out, any land-owner, 
and, in the case of assigned land revenue, the assignee also, may present a 
petition to the Settlement Officer praying him to reconsider “ the amount, 
form or conditions *’ of the particular village assessments in which he is 
interested, and in passing orders the Settlement Officer must record his reasons 
for granting or refusing the request (section 52 of Act XVII of 1887). Any 
person affected by the new assessment, whether as land-owner or assignee, 
may appeal to the Commissioner against the order determining its amount or 
against a subsequent order rejecting a petition for reconsideration (section 
18). The period of limitation in either case is sixty days (section 14). 

521. Refusal of land’owners to become liable. —Within ninety 
days of the announcement of the assessment of his village any Iand*owner or 
land-owners, who would be individually or collectively responsible for more 
than half the jama, may give notice to the Settlement Officer of his or their 

♦See rule 30 in Part E of Appendix I. 
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refusal to accept liability for its payment (section 55). Fortunately such 
action on the part of proprietors is now rare. If the Settlement Officer has 
already rejected a petition for reconsideration, he can only warn the land- 
owners of the consequences of their recusancy, and, if they persist in it, ask 
the Collector to take possession of the estate (section 55). It may then be 
managed direct or made over to a farmer on such conditions as the 
Financial Commissioner may sanction ; the term in either case must not 
exceed fifteen years, and at the end of it the estate may be reassessed 
(section 78). While it is under direct management or farmed, the rights 
of the land-owners .are in abeyance, but they are entitled to an allowance of 
from 5 to 10 per cent., as the Financial Commissioner may determine, of the 
net income which Government derives from it (section 55). 

522. Detailed village assessment statement. —As soon as possible 
after giving out the iamas the Settlement Officer should submit the “ detailed 
village assessment statement ” (see Appendix XVII) for the approval of the 
Commissioner. In every case in which the existing demand is lowered, or 
in which the assessment of an estate differs by more than 20 per cent, from that 
brought out by the application of the sanctioned rates, the reason should be 
explained in the last column. As regards other estates, no remarks are 
required. It is recognized that a Settlement Officer will usually find it neces¬ 
sary to go freely above and below circle rates in his village assessments, 
He should, however, submit with the statement a note showing the principles 
on which he has proceeded in distributing the total assessment of the circle 
over the different estates, the extent to which he has found it necessary to 
depart from the circle rates in assessing individual villages, and the manner 
in which he has treated different parts of the circle. The Commissioner 
may withhold his sanction to the detailed village assessment statement till 
he has disposed of any appeals, or till he is satisfied that none are likely 
to be presented. The Commissioner communicates his sanction to the de¬ 
tailed village assessment statement to the Settlement Officer in a letter 
in which the amount of the new demand is stated. He at the same time calls 
for the statements mentioned in Appendix XVIII. These statements are 
forwarded by the Settlement Officer to the Commissioner who, after checking 
them in his office with the detailed village assessment statement, forwards 
them to the Financial Commissioner for record in his office. 

523. Special report regarding progressive assessments. —Any 

action which it is proposed to take in the way of deferring part of the en¬ 
hancement to a future date should have been fully explained in the assess¬ 
ment report. Progressive assessments which are distinctly covered by the 
orders passed on it by Government need not be separately reported for sanc¬ 
tion. In such cases it is enough to note in the detailed village assessment 
statement both the initial and the final demand and to show in the remarks 
column the steps by which the full demand will be reached. Any progressive 
assessments which do not fall clearly within the scope of the orders received 
must be specially reported to the Financial Commissioner and their announce¬ 
ment must be deferred till sanction is received. The form to be used is that 
prescribed for the detailed village assessment statemept, and a full explan¬ 
ation of the necessity of the measure must be given in the covering letter. 



CHAPTER XXXIL—Distribution of the Revenue over Holdings. 

524- Estate assessed, and not holding or field. —According to> 
the land revenue policy of North-Western India the estate, and not the hold¬ 
ing or the field, is the unit of assessment, and all its land-owners are ultimately 
responsible for the payment of the revenue imposed upon it. But each indivi¬ 
dual proprietor is primarily liable for the quota of the revenue properly 
chargeable on his own holding (section 61 of the Land Revenue Act of 
1887j, and the sum at which each holding is rated is shown in the jamabandi.. 
In practice the joint responsibility of all the land-owners in an estate or in 
one of its sub-divisions or paitis has very rarely to be enforced. 

525. Importance of distribution over holdings.—A good distri¬ 
bution of the demand over holdings (bachh or iafrih) is of greater importance 
to th(* individual land-owners than the amount of the gross assessment of the 
estate.* According to the theory in favour when our early settlements 
were made, the former was a matter to be left entirely to the proprietors. 
It is a significant fact that neither “ Thomason’s Directions ” nor the Land 
RevencoAct of 1871 and the rules under it contain a word as to the manner 
in which the bachh should be made. It would be a mistake to inTer from this 
that Settlement Officers paid no attention to the subject, but it is a fact 
that the matter was left much more in the hands of subordinates than is 
now thought desirable. 

526. Close supervision now required. —The changes of the past 
fifty years have, to a considerable extent, disintegiated village communities. 
Freedom of transfer introduced many alien elements, and ^ancestral or cus¬ 
tomary shares agree far less than formerly with the facts of possessipn. The 
distribution of the revenue according to shares, once so common, has fallen 
into disrepute. It is impossible in these days to get land-owners to agree to 
changes of possession which would be necessary in order to make each man s 
actual holding agree even roughly with his share. The utmost they are 
likely to accept is a provision that, if the common lands are divided, the 
original share which each man held in the estate shall be adopted as the 
measure of his right in these lands. At the same time the old rough-and- 
ready rule, where shares were not followed, of spreading the revenue over the 
cultivated area by means of a single rate without regard to distinctions of soils 
or classes of land {sarsari paria) has ceased to be popular, except in tracts 
where the conditions of agriculture are exceedingly simple. It was justified 
on the assumption that each land-owner had a fair share of irrigated and 
imirrigated land and of each kind of soil. It may be found that it never 
really was so, but that the more powerful men, who had secured the 
best lands for themselves, had sufficient influence to obtain the adoption of 
a method of distribution favourable to their own interests. Even if the original. 


♦See remarks of Mr. Thorburn, Commissioner of Rawalpindi, with reference to the assess¬ 
ment of the Raya tahsil in the Revenue Proceedings for January 1894— 

** The best Settlement Officer is he who knows his villages best, who assesses on full local 
knowledge, and who, after assesi^ment, supervises and authoritatively controls the internal. 
bachh well bv well, and, if necessary, field by field.” 

258 
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-distribution was fair, unjust partitions of‘the common land or trans- 
iers of the better lands to alien purchasers or mortgagees may have made 
an all-round rate on cultivation grossly unfair. An increased feeling of in¬ 
dependence or disunion, whichever we are pleased to call it, may also lead 
the people to insist on a more detailed system of distribution than was once 
accepted without demur. The result of these influences has been an increased 
demand for differential rates on soils or classes of land, and the necessity of 
much closer supervision and greater interference by the Settlement Officer 
than was formerly deemed requisite. 

527. Provisions of Land Revenue Act and of rules under it.— 

Section 50 (1) of the present Land Eevenue Act (XVII of 1887) requires 
the Settlement Officer, before the first instalment of the new assessment 
becomes duo, to issue “ an order distributing it over the several holdings 
comprised in the estate, and make and publish a record of its distribution.” 
This order forms part of the standing record. Kule 23 of the Land Be venue 
Buies framed under Election GO (b) which boars on this point will be found in 
Appendix I, Part E. It provides that in deciding the method of the new 
distribution regard shall be had to the former usage and to the wishes of the 
land-owners so far as may be practicable and equitable, and prescribe the 
contents and method of publication of the record referred to in section 50(1). 
The rule wisely enters into few details. Each officer will adopt the procedure 
and form of record which ho finds most convenient, subject of course in 
the case of the latter to his giving in it all the information which the rule 
requires. The following paragraphs are merely intended to give some hints 
in connection with this branch of work. 

528. How far work connected with bachh can be undertaken 
before jamas are given out. —The proper time for settling finally the 
method of the new distribution is after the giving out of the revised jama, but a 
great deal of preparatory work may be done before the announcement of the 
revenue. The naib-tahsildar has already during record work discussed 
with the land-owners the method of distribution, and at final attest¬ 
ation has prepared the tanka bachh file (paragraph 293). Final orders 
will not be passed on this file till the new assessment is announced and 
4;he zamindaf< have had an opportunity of reconsidering their former 
decision when they know what demand has to be paid, but the 
Settlement Officer may assume that the proposed method • will stand 
so far as it decides whether the distribution will be by shares or on 
possession, and so far as it regulates the treatment of joint holdings and mort¬ 
gagees and cognate subjects. He should therefore proceed to utilize the 
time which must elapse between the completion of record work and the an¬ 
nouncement of the new jamas by preparing the detailed holding to holding 
hachh statement. Opposite each revenue-payer’s name should be shown 
(paragraph 544) the area or share according as the proposed bachh is on 
possession or by shares, for the assessment on which the land-owner will 
be responsible and it will usually be best to record the areas with the de¬ 
tails of soil classification shown in the jamabandi whether or not the distribu¬ 
tion is to be by soils. No form is prescribed for this statement, but columns 
should be provided for the information required by rule 28 (2) (a) in Part E 
of Appendix I. The columns showing the demand resulting from the new bachh 
^nd the cesses will be left blank, and will be filled in after the demand has 
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been announced. For this final portion of the work also a good deal of pre¬ 
paration can be done. The calculation oi the demand on each holding will 
be much simplified if calendars are got ready beforehand showing how, ao- < 
cording to the proposed method of distribution, Ils. 100 or any other selected 
sum will fall per bigha or hiswa, ghnmao or kanal of each class of soil. If 
the existing demand is a multiple of Ks. 100 or lls. 50, the Settlement 
Officer may go even further, and, if ho feels reasonably sure that the method 
of distribution proposed at final attestation will not be altered when the new 
demand is announced, he may find it a good plan to work out the effect of 
it on the existing demand, showing in pencil in the 7)ml baclih the effect it 
would give for each holding. When the new demand is announced, the revenue 
of each holding can then be altered proportionately and inked in. The 
Settlement Officer must be prepared to find that in some cases much of this 
preliminary work will have to be discarded if the zarnindars on hearing the 
new demand abandon or alter the method of distribution devised at final 
attestation. If the Settlement Officer has laid out his work properly, all 
questions regarding protective leases should have been settled, and all orders 
on revenue-free holdings either passed byh imself, or, where higher sanction 
was necessary, received from the Financial Commissioner before the bachh 
work is taken in hand. 

529. Discussion of bachb at time of announcement of new jamas.— 

The Settlement Officer, when he gives out the new revenue of the village, should 
inform the land-owners of the former system of distribution and of the system 
proposed by them at time of final attes'tation of the records and should dis¬ 
cuss with them briefly the propriety of adhering to either of these methods 
with or without modification or of adopting an entirely new method. He will 
usually find that little alteration is proposed in the system devised at final 
attestation if the matter was then carefully enquired into, but, if the land- 
owners have any hesitation as to the method to be adopted, they should be 
allowed some time to talk over the matter among themselves. If the Settle¬ 
ment Officer adopts this plan, he must be prepared to spend a fortnight in 
giving out the jamas of a t ihsil, instead of a single day. At the preliminary 
discussion the division of the revenue between sub-divisions or pattis, k 
such exist in the estate, should be specially considered. If, for example, 
each patti has hitherto been paying a definite fraljtion of the revenue, an 
inspection of the bachh record will show pretty clearly whether the distribu¬ 
tion by fixed shares can with advantage be maintained. Changes may have 
occurred through the unequal development of the resources of the different 
pattiSj through river action, or through transfers, which make the traditional 
division of the liability no longer suitable. But it is quite possible that the 
land-owners may in some cases elect tp use somewhat different rates in distri¬ 
buting the revenue of different pattis, rather than break up an arrangement 
of old standing. There may be reasons, of which they are the best judges, 
which make a division by shares fairer than it appears on the surface. Defi¬ 
ciency of area may be made up for by the possession of better land. Settle¬ 
ment officials are apt to look too much to quantity and too little to quality. 
In all proceedings connected with the bachh, symmetry should without hesi¬ 
tation be sacrificed to convenience or even of prejudice, except where the 
method of distribution proposed is practically unjust to some of the persons 
interested. 
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530. Final determination as to method of distribution. —Cases 
,in which the method of distribution cannot be finally determined when the 

demand is announced or when the Settlement Officer first discusses the matter 
with the land-owners will sometimes arise. In these cases the settlement 
tahsildar should be directed to visit the estate or its neighbourhood, after 
allowing a few days to elapse, in order to discuss the bachh with the land-owners 
and report to the Settlement Officer their wishes and his own proposals. 
When agreement has been reached, or, in case of dispute, when the settlement 
tahsildar has made up his own mind as to the proper course to fol¬ 
low, it will be well to fill in in pencil against each holding the columns of 
the record which are intended to show the rate or method of distribution 
and the new revenue, and to announce the latter holding by holding ta 
the people. Neither they nor the Settlement Officer can really judge of 
the propriety of what is proposed unless the old and new demand for each 
holding can be compared. The owners may, with good reason, reject en¬ 
tirely a method of distribution which they at first declared suitable when 
they see how it works out in practice. If there are disputes, which the settle¬ 
ment tahsildar has been unable to compose, he should inform the contending 
parties of a date on which they may attend before the Settlement Officer, 
and should note the fact that he has done so on the file. The good working 
of the assessment may very largely depend on the patience with which the 
Settlement )fficer investigates such disputes and examines the details of the 
bachh record. When his orders have been passed, any necessary changes 
in the record can be made and the entries can be completed in ink. A paper 
should then be given to each shareholder showing the old and new revenue 
and cesses of his holding. It may be expected that after this has been done 
some fresh disputes will arise, and these in the last resort must be decided by 
the Settlement Officer. 

531. Subsidiary instructions. —In bachh rates fractions of pies 
should never be used. Where rates can conveniently be stated in even annas, 
this should be done ; where this is not feasible, fractions of an anna less than 
J should be avoided as far as possible. Except when land is of great value, 
one-quarter of a kanal or bigha, as the case may be, is the lowest area of 
which account need be taken, where the ghumaos or the zamindari bigha 
equal to ths of an acre is the measure of area entered in the land revenue 
records. Three or four marlas or biswas may be reckoned as J kanal and J 
bigha, respectively, and 2 marlas or biswas may be disregarded. WTiere the 
shahjahani bigha, equal to |ths of an acre, is used, it may sometimes be re¬ 
quisite to take account of single biswas. It is not necessary that the rates 
applied to the areas should bring out the new revenue of the estate exactly. 
A difference of a rupee or two either way will not matter. It may be arranged 
that the excess shall be credited to, or the deficiency taken from, the rnalba, 
or the deficiency may be thrown upon some common holding. The total 
demand from each holding, both revenue and cesses, should be stated in 
rupees, annas and pice. No coin lower than 1 pice need be recognized. 

532. * * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

533* Cesses* —Cesses should be distributed in the following way. The 
whole sum due having been^ reckoned, it should be ascertained how many 
pies per rupee of revenue must be levied in order to yield this sum, and the* 
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^oesses chargeable to each holding should then be entered without any detail • 
It is enough to distribute cesses under different heads in the village totals. 

534. Order under section 56 (1) of the Land Revenue Act and 
hachh file.—The order required by section 56 (1) of the Land Revenue 
Act should describe briefly, the former method of distribution, that which 
has now been adopted, and the reasons which make it suitable- Any ob¬ 
jections made and the decisions passed with reference to them may be shortly 
noticed. The original order should be placed with the standing record, and 
a copy of it should be the last paper in the bachh file. The file should be 
preserved in the village bundle in the district kanungo's offico. 

535. Petitions for reconsideration of bachh and appeals.— 

Any person affected by the record of the distribution of the revenue 
over holdings may, within thirty days of its publication, request the Settle¬ 
ment Officer to reconsider it, and in passing orders the latter must give his 
reasons for granting or rejecting the petition (section 57 of the Land Revenue 
Act). As a matter of fact, a Settlement Officer should be ready to look into 
any complaint with reference to the bachh, which is not on the face of it un¬ 
reasonable, at any time before settlement operations are closed. An appeal 
from an order made under section 57 lies to the Commissioner, and a further 
appeal from his finding to the Financial Commissioner (section 58). 

536. Plots excluded from bachh.—Some further remarks may be 
added on questions which arise in making a distribution of revenue over 
holdings. There may be some plots such as petty land revenue assignments 
which have been resumed so far as Government is concerned or fields cul¬ 
tivated by village menials which the proprietors may wish to exclude 
altogether from the bachh. The revenue which these plots would pay spread 
over the remaining holdings will not add appreciably to the burden which 
any land-owner has to bear, and, if the feeling in the community in favour of 
exempting them from assessment is practically unanimous, the opposition 
of a few objectors may be overruled. 

537. Care required in rating of well lands.—The most difficult 
question for decision in the bachh proceedings is usually the rating of wells. 
There is no matter wherein the views of officials and the wishes of the people 
are more likely to disagree, and as to which greater deference should be paid 
to the latter. It is a common experience that the land-owners refused to 
draw in the bachh any such wide distinction between well lands and un* 
irrigated lands as has been made in the sanctioned assessment rates. Daily 
experience has shown men who till their own fields exactly where the shoe 
pinches, and they do not look so much, as officials are apt to do, to the rich 
results of well irrigation without considering sufficiently the expense and 
risks involved. The great difference in the capacity of wells calls for much 
care in distribution work. Their value varies with their age and condition, 
the depth from which water is drawn, the character of the water-bearing 
stratum, the sweetness or brackishness of the water, the nearness or distance 
of the well from the village site, the number of the oxen employed upon it, 
and the quality of the land it irrigates. Such of these causes as affect the 
extent of land which is watered can be roughly gauged by excerpting front 
^he harvest inspection returns a statement of the average area krigate^ hjr 
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* each well in the past three or four years, and such a statement is of great 
assistance in making the bachh. But the nature of the crops raised miist 
also be considered. In one part of the estate it may be usual to concentrate 
irrigation on a small acreage of rich crops ; in another it may be spread over 
a large area of ordinary crops. Too much importance should not be attached 
to the existence of two persian wheels or two buckets. If the shareholders- 
.are numerous, this may be more an arrangement for the convenient use of 
the well than a means of increasing its irrigating capacity. The people 
should be freely consulted, and they may be invited to classify their wells 
with or without the aid of arbitrators. In Gujranwala it was found that 
in large estates with sixty or seventy wells as many as eight or ten classes 
were wanted, while an instance is quoted of a village with eighty-one wells 
grouped in twelve classes with rates ranging from Ee. 1-1-0 to Ks. 9-9-0 
per acre.* A separate assessment of each well may sometimes be preferable 
to an attempt to divide them into classes. 

538* Chief methods of rating well lands.—There are three principal' 
ways of rating wells in the bachh — 

(a) By applying irrigated rates to the chahi fields. These rates will. 

not necessarily be uniform over the whole village area. 

(b) By rating the land separately and imposing a lump sum in ad¬ 

dition as ahiana or water-advantage revenue. 

(c) By putting a lump sum on the well area. 

Under the second plan it is natural to divide the abiana among the 
owners according to their shares in the well. The fact that this cannot be 
done where the first plan is adopted is a serious disadvantage. It is, in fact, 
only suitable where the land attached to a well and the well water are owned 
in approximately equal shares. The second plan is generally the most con¬ 
venient in itself, but, if its adoption would be an innovation it is well to con¬ 
sider whether it will seriously disturb the former distribuition of the revenue 
between holding and holding. This may be tested by trying its effect in one 
or two estates. To change the former system of distribution without the 
consent of the majority of the people is a course which should not be adopted, 
except on the ground that it is the only way of making an equitable distri¬ 
bution. The Settlement Officer should communicate to the settlement 
iahsildar the amount at which he calculates the abiana of the whole estate, 
•and tell him to distribute this sum over„the wells in accordance with the aver¬ 
age area of crops watered from each as shown in the statement referred to 
*^in paragraph 885. The figures thus worked out are only intended to help the 
land-owners to make a proper distribution, and to enable the settlement 
^officials to defeat any attempt to put an unfair share of the abiana on part¬ 
icular wells, those, for example, which are revenue" free or owned by oc¬ 
cupancy tenants paying at revenue rates with the addition of ennalikancu 
The iahsildar should be warned that the people may change the total amount 
of the abiana or its distribution over the wells. They may have good reasons 
for doing the latter. They may, for example, be able to show that a well has 
been purposely thrown out of gear during settlement, or that another was 
in a bad state or not fully yoked in some of the years oh whida the average 

♦Sir SCicbAel ODwyer’a Settlement Report of (gujranwala, paragraph 70, 
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has been struck, but is now efficient; or, on the other hand,t hat a well has 
recently broken down either wholly or partially. It will rarely be wise to 
put anything like a full abiana on disused wells, even though they are 
capable of being worked. But each case must be judged on its merits. 
The lands included in well areas may in themselves be of better quality 
than the purely barani lands. When this is the case, it is quit.e right, if the 
people wish it, to put a heavier dry rate on the former than on the latter. 
The third plan does not differ in practice very much from the second. In 
many parts of the west and south-west of the Punjab a well with the lands 
attached to it is virtually a separate estate, and there is little or no, barani 
cultivation outside well limits. Where this state of things prevails, the third 
plan is suitable, and the Settlement Officer may find that he must in fact assess 
each well separately. 

539* Difficulty where persons irrigate from wells in which they 
have no share.—Puzzling questions arise when it is found that some 
of the fields regularly watered belong to persons who have no share in the well 
itself. In Jullundur such fields were, as a rule, assessed in the bachh at irri¬ 
gated rates, though their owner objected, if the irrigation dated from the 
previous settlement, or if the weU-owner got water from another well in which 
the objector had a share; otherwise they were treated as dry, especially 
if the area .was small.* In Kamal-Ambala where the abiana plan of distribu¬ 
tion was adopted, the well-owners were asked whether they agreed to allow 
the irrigation to continue till the next settlement. If they consented, the 
abiana was shared by all the irrigators, but, if they declined, only such of the 
irrigators as had a right to the well water were made responsible for its 
payment.f 

540. Differential rating of soils.—When the people ask for a 
differential rating of soils in the bachh, even though separate assessment rates 
have only been framed for classes of land, their wishes should usually be 
respected. The settlement tahsildar must then go over the area of the estate 
and make a fresh classification. The work need not, as a rule, take long, as 
soils usually lie in blocks. 

541. Jagirdar 8 sir lands.—The cultivated lands owned by a jagirdar 
(sirjagir) should be treated in the bachh as they would be treated if owned by a 
member of the village brotherhood. If they are of exceptional quality, 
they may be rated differently from other lands of the same class, but not 
otherwise. 

542. Old and new culturable waste.—^Even when no assessment 
has been imposed by the Settlement Officer on new or old culturable waste, 
the people may wish to put a portion of the demand upon them. They may 
even ask that at least such part of the bavjar jadid and kadim as is included 
in separate proprietary holdings shall be treated exactly like cultivated 
land. Cases of this sort must be dealt with on their merits. It wiU often 
be fair to rate jadid like cultivated land and to put a lighter rate on old 
waste. Jagirdars sometimes own blocks of grazing land (birs) which are 
much more valuable than the ordinary pasturage of the village. It is fair 

*Mr. Purser's Settlement Report of Jullundur, page 176. 

tKamal-Ambala Settlement Report, paragraph 36. 
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enough to assess such lands on their merits. But much will depend on tha 
assessment^ if any» which they have hitherto home. Any course should be 
avoided which might lead assignees to suspect with the smallest show of 
reason that an attempt was being made to reduce the value of their grants 
by indirect methods. 

543. The common land of the village*—Part of the village common 
land may be found to be in the separate possession of individual land-owners 
who cultivate it themselves or through tenants, and part may be tilled by 
tenants who pay rent to the brotherhood as a whole. It is well to include in 
the bctchh all cultivated common land. It must not be assumed that the 
profits of the common land really are fairly divided among the shareholders, 
and that each may properly be made liable for the share which he would 
obtain if a partition took place. 

544. Entry of new revenue and cesses in final jamabandi*— 

Hhe revenue and cesses payable by each shareholder according to the new 
bachh should be entered against his holding in the detailed jamabandi which 
forms part of the standing record. If that is a jamabandi drawn up before 
the announcement of the revised demand, it will already show the revenue 
and cesses payable for the particular year to which it relates. In that case 
the new revenue and cesses may be written in red ink below the old. It is 
a good plan to enter in the bachh record and jamabandi against each man's 
holding not only its assessment, but also any sums payable on account of any 
joint holdings in which he has a share. In this way the whole amount 
due from each proprietor can be seen at a glance. The sum payable on ac¬ 
count of each holding should be noted, and also the total for aU holdings. 
The new demand should not be entered in the jamabandi till the period within 
which objections (paragraph 585) may be made has elapsed and all ap¬ 
plications have been disposed of. 

545. Revision of settlement bachh.—Section 56 (2) of the Land 

Revenue Act provides that the Collector may at any time for suflScient 
reason revise the settlement bachh. It is not desirable that a power of this 
sort should be often exercised, but circumstances may arise when it may 
usefully be put in force (see, for example, paragraph 438). In the case of 
progressive enhancements it will not be necessary for the Collector to make a 
fresh distribution as successive portions of the demand which have been 
deferred become due. It is the duty of the Settlement Officer in introducing 
the new assessment to announce and distribute over holdings the demand 
which will finally be reached, and the five years' reductions should be given by 
temporarily reducing the demand on each holding by so many annas in the 
rupee. The Settlement Officer should use this power so as to ensure that 
after five or ten years each village will be paying approximately its fair 
share of the total aassessment sanctioned for the circle, and he should show 
on the bachh file for each holding the demand due at each enhancement. 



CHAPTER XXXin.-Closing Operations. 

546. Incorporation of new assessment in land revenue roll.— 

When the distribution of the demand over holdings has been finished, it is 
possible to state exactly the portions of the revenue of each estate due ta 
Government {khalsa) and to assignees (j respectively, and the amount of 
the abatements to be made on account of protective leases. The figures in 
the 10th of the statements in the village notebooks can then be filled in 
and measures can be taken for the incorporation of the new assessments in 
the district land revenue roll. The latter oiTeration demands great care if 
confusion and the possibility of loss are to be avoided. Instructions on tho 
subject will be found in Appendix XVIII. 

547. Recovery from jagu'dars of cost of assessment.—It has been 
the rule in the Punjab to require jagirdars to contribute to the cost of assessing 
the estates whose revenue is assigned to them. Accordingly section 148 (1) 
of the Land Eevenue Act of 1887 provides that “ when land of which the- 
land revenue has been assigned in whole or in part is reassessed, the assignee 
shall be liable to pay such a share of the cost of making the reassessment aa 
the Financial Commissioner may determine to be just.” As soon as the new 
assessments have bopn distributed over holdings the Settlement Officer 
should send a statement of the amounts to be recovered to the Commissioner 
for transmission to the Financial Commissioner. The orders on the subject 
will be found in Appendix XIX. 

548. Custody of standing records.—As the operations in each tahsil 
are finished its standing records should all be deposited in the office of the dis¬ 
trict kanungo, Patwaris should have complete copies of these records 
for the estates in their circles, including a copy of the village map. This 
latter copy will be on cloth. An exact fair copy of the village map as filed 
with the standing records will also be kept in the tahsil^ this copy being 
made on country mapping sheets. Instructions regarding the above copies 
are contained in paragraph 20 of Appendix VII. 

549. Transfer of correspondence, &c., to distridt office.— 

Before the settlement is concluded the correspondence which has occurred 
in connection with it should be examined, ephemeral papers destroyed, and 
the rest arranged and handed over to the Deputy Commissioner. It is a 
good plan to keep all such papers in a separate book case in the district office, 
together with the printed assessment reports, which, with all the connected 
correspondence, should be bound together in a single volume. The English 
village, assessment chcle, and tahsil revenue registers, the volumes contain^ 
ing the professional survey maps, and the final settlement report can be kept 
in the same place. At least a year before the close of his operations the 
Settlement Officer should satisfy himself that there is proper accommodation 
in the district office for all the records that he will transfer to the custody 
of the Collector. 

S49-A* Disposal of equipment on termination of setdement.—Af 

the Director of Land Beoords is responsible for the redistribution of equip* 
ment at the end of a settlement the Settlement Officer should, six montha 
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before the termination of his settlement, send to the Director of Land Records 
a list of the tents, furniture, survey implements, books, stationery, forms and 
mtisavis which he anticipates will remain over from his settlement in order 
to enable the Director of Land Records to arrange for the transfer of the 
equipment to another settlement. Should, however, the Director of Land 
B,ecords not be in a position to transfer all the equipment elsewhere at once» 
the Settlement Officer will when closing the settlement make over to the 
Deputy Commissioner for custody such of the equipment with him, sending at 
the same tii^e a list of the equipment to the Director of Land Records. 

550. Settlement report.—The final settlement report should, if 
possible, be written before the Settlement Officer leaves the district. Under 
eicisting orders it should ordinarily be sent in print* to the Commissioner 
within three months of the close of settlement operations, and be in the 
Financial Commissioner’s hands two months later. Elaborate reports of 
the kind formerly prepared are no longer required. General information 
regarding a district must now be sought for in its gazetteer, not in the settle¬ 
ment report, which is intended to be “a concise official document devoted 
almost entirely to the description of #ie settlement operations and their 
results.” Matters on which orders are still required must be referred for 
orders separately, and not in the settlement report. 

It should generally be possible to arrange its contents under six heads, 
to each of which a separate chapter may be devoted— 

(a) General description of the district. 

(b) Its past political and fiscal history. 

(c) Progress of the settlement, with special reference to the revision 

of the record. 

(d) Revision of the assessment. 

(e) Distribution of the revenue over holdings. 

{/) Miscellaneous. 

The first two subjects should be disposed of very briefly. It is useless 
to treat theip in anything like the detail which is suitable in a gazetteer or 
assessment report. Only such information should be given as is indispens¬ 
able for the understanding of the account of the revised settlement in the 
succeeding chapters of the report. The chapter on the revision of the assess¬ 
ment should include an abstract of the note submitted with the detailed 
village assessment statement (paragraph 522) and also a forecast of the 
probable financial results of the new settlement. In the last chapter all 
matters not directly connected with the record or the reassessment, which 
have been discussed and settled in the course of the operations, may be 
noticed ; for example, alluvion and diluvion rules, management of canals or 
of Government forests, the enquiry into land revenue assignments, the village 
common fund {malha), and the arrangements connected with the offices of 
Baildar, headman and patwari. Settlement Officers are ordered in their 
final reports to ” prominently draw attention to all points in the revenue 
administration of the district which require special watchfulness on the pari 
of'tevenue officers.’* A report drawn up on these lines need rarely exceed • 

-*,3 ---;---^ 
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ttom 70 to 80 folio pages of print, exclusive of the statements and appendices* 
TFhe statements should bo few and brief. In fact, a .single statement showing 
by iahsil^ the population, area of land, total and cultivated, the latter being 
aub-divided into two or three main classes, area of crops and revenue, will 
usually be sufficient. It is convenient in districts where the assessment is 
at all complicated to give in one appendix and abstract the methods of 
assessment sanctioned for different classes of land. In another the special 
rules,, if any, sanctioned at settlement for the assessment of lands affected 
by river action should be given, in a third the sanctioned scheme for the work¬ 
ing of suspensions and remissions (paragraph 554), and in a fourth the principal 
Government notifications relating to the settlement. Notifications regarding 
appointaients and powers need only be referred to ; those containing instruc* 
tions or other matters of importance should be reproduced in full. A fifth 
appendix. should give an abstract of the cost of the settlement. The report 
should be accompanied by a map of the district on a scale of 1 inch = 4 miles 
if the district does not exceed 2,500 square miles in area ; if the area of the 
district exceeds 2,500, but does not exceed 4,500 square miles, the scale should 
be 1 inch = 6 miles ; and, if the district is over 4,500 square miles in area^ 
the scale should then be 1 inch = 8 miles. The map should show the main 
physical features of the district, its canals, railways and roads and its 
division into tahsils and assessment circles. A glossary of the vernacular 
terms used in the report should also be given. 

SSO^A. Dastur-uKamal. —If, owing to the introduction of fluctuating 
assessments or for other reasons, it is found necessary to supplement the 
provisions of the Land Revenue Rules and the Standing Orders by local rules 
for the guidance of patwaris and revenue officers in such detail that they can- 
.not conveniently be included in the appendices to the Pinal Settlement 
Report, the Settlement Officer should include these rules in a dasttcr-ul^amal 
(or handbook for the guidance of district revenue officers in carrying out 
the provisions of the settlement) which should be carefully translated into 
the vernacular under his own supervision. This dadur-ul-amal should be 
as brief as is consistent with clearness and simplicity of language. The 
/Special dates, if any, fixed for crop inspections should be stated in this com¬ 
pendium, and any local rules as to the method of holding crop inspections; 
all forms and statements peculiar to the district should be given; also the' 
rules sanctioned for the district for the grant of protective certificates for new 
wells, etc., and for the remission of land revenue on wells falling out of use; 
and instructions for the working of fluctuating assessments should be given 
in detail. When the dastyr-uf-amal has been approved by the Commissioner, 
after consultation with the Director of Land Records as to the forms to be 
prescribed for the district, the Commissioner arranges to have the required 
inumber of English copies printed, and the Settlement Officer (or the Deputy 
Commissioner if the Settlement Officer, has by that time left the district) 
4irranges for the printing of the vernacular translation. 



CHAPTER XXXIV.-MiMeUaneoat. 

551. Miscellaneoas tasks imposed on Settlement Officers.— 

In this closing chapter will be noticed some tasks of a miscellaneous character 
which fall to the lot of a Settlement Officer, Most of them are imposed npoiv 
him for convenience sake, and not because they have any special connection. 
with the assessment of the land revenue. 

552. Revision of district gazetteer, —It is the duty of the Settle* 
meat Officer to prepare a new edition of the district gazetteer. The section 
headed “ Land Revenue should be a clear and succinct rSsumS of the settle¬ 
ment report. 

553. Classification of estates as secure and insecure. —A Settle¬ 
ment Officer is required to classify the estates of each tahsil as— 

(a) under fluctuating assessment, 

(ft) secure, and 
(c) insecure, 

and to prepare maps in which these three classes are marked by distinctive 
colours. VfheTe part only of an estate is under fluctuating assessment, the 
remainder will be shown under class (h) or class (c). The maps should be 
drawn on good tracing cloth and should show all names only in English. 
After approval by tHe Financial Commissioner four copies are made and 
sent to the Deputy Commissioner, the Commissioner, the Director of Land 
Records and the Financial Commissioner. Instructions on the subject will: 
be found in Standing Order No. 80, paragraph 22. 

554. Scheme for the working of suspensions. —It is his duty under 
the same orders to draw up a scheme for the future working of suspensions^ 
of land revenue rendered necessary by calamities of season.* Whenever a 
district comes under settlement in future, it will be the duty of the Settlement' 
Officer to revise, if necessary, the existing maps and scheme. 

5S4««A. Table of average yields. —The Settlement Officer must re¬ 
vise the table of average yields referred to in paragraph 807 of the Land 
Administration Manual. The data to be used in the compilation of the return 
will be taken from the assessment reports. The revised statement should be 
sent to the Director of Land Records, who will submit it for approval to tho 
Commissioner. 

555. Orders of Government of India as to revenue instalments.— 

A Settlement Officer is bound to consider whether the existing arrangements- 
with reference to the collection of the revenue are convenient as regards 

(a) the proportion taken at each harvest, 

(i) the number of instalments in which the demand is realized, and' 
(c) the dates on which payment becomes due. 


Selections from tlie Records oi the Finandel Commissioner's Office, New Series, No. 20.. 
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The Government of India in 1882 expressed an opinion th^t ** wheneveID^ 
it is possible^ vrithont any serious alteration of existing administrative ar* 
rangements, and without any material addition to the difficulties of the 
revenue staff in the collection of the land revenue, to make any approach, 
towards maintaining a proportion between the harvest outturn and the cash 
demand, the opportunity should be taken to establish a closer connectioa 
between current liabilities and current assets ” (Eevenue and Agricultural 
Department Circular No. 16-E., dated 8rd May 1882, paragraph 8), and 
ordered the matter to be investigated in every district when a suitable oo* 
casion occurred (paragraph 11). The arrangement made should be that 
which is most convenient to the people, and which “ by requiring payment 
when (they) have most cash in hand allows them the amplest facilities for 
escaping from the money-lender (paragraph 4). It is by no means essential 
that the same plans should be followed throughout a tahsil or an assessment 
circle. The circumstances not only of each tract, but of each village, should 
be considered (paragraph 7). Indeed, it should not be overlooked that a 
variation in the dates of the instalments has the incidental advantage of 
insensibly easing the money market, and rendering less likely a rise in tha 
rate of interest and a fall in the price of grain such as results from the simul¬ 
taneous withdrawal of a large amount of silver from circulation (paragraph. 


556. Apportionment of demand between harvests and number of 
instalments.—^Tiere an equal division of the demand between the kharif 
and rabi is not suitable, some simple fractions, such as one-third and two- 
thirds, should be adopted. Formerly the custom was almost, if not 
quite, universal of arranging for the payment of the revenue of each harvest 
in two instalments separated by at least one month the one from the other.t 
In some parts of the country it was found that in practice the people usually 
brought the whole revenue of each harvest to the tahsil at one time, and tho 
tendency of late has been to consolidate the separate payment , at least in. 
the case of the spring harvest. In considering the question, it must here* 
membered that this involves a large demand for money at one time, which, 
may, as observed above, possibly make it dear. In the kharif two instal¬ 
ments are often indispensable, especially where sugarcane is largely grown. 

557. Dates of instalments.—The dates fixed for payment in each case^ 
should be late enough to give the owners full opportunity in an ordinary year 
of disposing of enough of their grain to pay the revenue with its proceeds 
by the time it falls due, but not so late as to offer any temptation to them to* 
squander the fruits of the harvest or hand them all over to the village money¬ 
lender. Crops can be roughly divided into those which a farmer keeps or 
would like to keep for the food of his family and his cattle, and those which 
he grows for sale. It is the time at which the latter are garnered that must 
be chiefly considered. 


* A Settlement Officer, however, wiU be wise not to assume without enquiry that, as regarda 
any partioular district, the temporary withdrawal from circulation of the amount of money neces¬ 
sary for the payment of the revenue will have these effects (See Mr. Wilson’s Settlement Re» 
port of Shahpur, paragraph 102). 

fSee Board of Administration Circular No. 45, dated 24th December 1861§ 



5£f8«. Land-owaers to be consulted. —The best occasion for discussing 
the question of instalments with the people is the time when the method of 
•distributing the new assessment over holdings is being determined. It is a 
matter in which they are inclined to be intensely conservative, and a ^ 
patient endeavour should be made to find out what they really fear in con-v 
nection with any suggested change. They may know thaVwith reference 
to the actual conditions under which the money is raised for payment into 
ihe treasury, it is easier to get an equal amount at different seasons than 
unequal amounts, which seem much better adapted to the actual outturn of 
the two harvests. In all matters connected with instalments great weight 
^ould be given to their wishes, but occasions may occur when a mere dislike 
to change makes them blind to their own advantage, and when therefore th'eir 
objections may properly be overruled. 

559. Report of proposed changes in instalments.— By section 63 
(1) of the Land Bevenue Act the Financial Commissioner is given power to 
fii the number, amount, and dates of instalments. The proposals of the 
Settlement Officer should not be included in the assessment reports, but 
should be made in a separate report for the whole district. The matter should 
be discussed beforehand with the Deputy Commissioner, and he should be 
a^ked to write a note to be sent with the report to the Commissioner. In 
particular, the question whether one instalment should be fixed, instead of 
two, for the collection of the land revenue demand of each harvest should be 
considered. 

560. Record of customs in administration papers of early settle** 
ments. —In the despatch dated 31st March 1849, by which the Board of 
Administration was constituted, Lord Dalhousie clearly laid down the policy 
of upholding “ native institutions and practices as far as they are consistent 
with the distribution of justice to all classes,” of maintaining village com* 
munities in all their integrity, and of improving and consolidating “ popular 
institutions.” The pursuit of this object involved a careful study of the 
customs existing among the rural population, in respect of inheritance, pre¬ 
emption, and the like, which differed widely from the prescriptions of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law, and our early Settlement Officer’s, following the 
example of their predecessors in the North-Western Provinces, embodied 
in the village administration papers of early settlements a statement of the 
uftages followed in such matters. 

561. Introduction of tribal and local records of customs by 
Mr. Prinsep. —In 1864 Mr. Prinsep, as Settlement Commissioner, started 
the plan of preparing records of tribal custom* and the measure received 
the sanction of the Punjab Government. The Government of India, in 
expressing its approval of the scheme, ordered the records to be limited 
t6 ” actually recognized and established customs.”t Mr. Prinsep also re¬ 
quested his Settlement Officers to draw up tahsil records embodying the 


’ *See his Settlement Paper No. 31, quoted on page 68 of the let Volume of Tupper’s “ Punjab 
Customary Law.** 

tGovernment of India No. 20, dated 20th January 1866—see page 88 of Punjab Cmtomary 
Xaw,** Volume I. , 
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lex loci on certain important matters connected with agriculture,, su(^, fot 
•example, as the planting and cutting of trees and the rights and privileges 
•of new cultivators.* His object was twofold, to lighten the settlement re¬ 
cord by setting forth once and for all for tribes or tracts customs which 
•had hitherto been entered in the record for each estate, and to collect inform-* 
ation which would be of use to the courts in the adihinistration of justice. 

562. The Punjab Civil Code —The Punjab Civil Code, drafted by 
Sir Eichard Temple under the instructions of Sir John Lawrence, and cir¬ 
culated for the guidance of judicial officers in 1854, embodied a good deal of 
local custom, and recognized the propriety of civil courts being guided 
by it in their decisions as welhas by the precepts of the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan law books.f It was at first accepted for practical purposes as sub¬ 
stantive law, and, when doubt was thrown on its title to this position, all 
defects were cured by a provision introduced into the Indian Councils Act 
of 1861 confirming all laws, orders and regulations hitherto made for the 
government of the non-regulation provinces. 

With the passing of the Punjab Laws Act of 1872, the Punjab Civil 
Code ceased to have any binding force. But that Act at the same time de- 
•clared that “ in questions regarding inheritance, special property of females, 
betrothal, marriage, dower, adoption, guardianship, minority, bastardy, 
family relations, wills, legacies, gifts, partitions, or any religious usage or 
institution, the (primary) rule of decision should be “ any custom of any 
body or class of persons, which is not contrary to justice, equity and 
•conscience and has not been declared to be void by any competent authority J 
(section 5, see also section 7). 

563. Rules undei the Land Revenue Act of 1871. 'Jhe gap created 
by the changed position of the Punjab Civil Code led to increased attention 
being paid to the compilation of records of tribal custom at time of settlement. 
In 1872 the financial Commissioner issued a circular on the subject, and 
the rules under the Land Revenue Act of 1871 provided that, where the cus¬ 
toms regulating particular relations were common to the whole of a tribe or 
to a group of villages, they might be collected into tribal or ilakawcir state* 
ments.§ The record was to be one of usages actually existing, and preced¬ 
ents were to be cited where possible. “ Nothing,” it was noted, can bo 
called a custom which is not acted on, or which is not of the nature of a rule 
habitually applied by the persons amongst whom the custom is said to pre- 

"vail whenever the occasion arises, and.no determination 

-of the headmen of the tribe or group of villages to adopt new rules not 
founded upon existing custom would be of any force, as they have no power 
to bind the members of the communities to which they respectively belong. *11 

♦Settlement Paper No. 36, quoted on page 88 of the same vplume, where the number 
is erroneously given as 39. 

tSee section III of the Code quoted on page 61 of the Ist Volume of “ Punjab Customary 
Xaw.” 

{This section was amended by Act XII of 1878. 

fRules under the Land Revenue Act of 1871, 0—V, 34. 
u. jjRuloB qnder the Land Revenue Act of 1871, O^V, 36. , v ’ 
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$64. Sir Lewis Tapper’s scheme for systematizing the enquiry.— 

In 1878 Sir Lewis Tapper submitted proposals for ‘‘ giving a still greater 
degree of system and precision to the executive investigation of customaiy 
few.’* The final result was the drawing up of two sets of questions, one deal¬ 
ing with tribal customs,, regulating the domestic relationships, inheritance^. 
ei cetera, and the other with local agrarian customs. The sketch given in the 
foregoing paragraphs may be supplemented by reference to the first volume 
of Sir Lewis Tapper’s work on Punjab Customary Law, and especially to» 
its introductory chapter. 

565. The riwaj«'i«'am. —In any district in which no ritoaj-iram or record 
of tribal custom has been prepared it is the duty of the Settlement OflBcer 
to have one drawn up. It is only necessary to make such records for the 
principal tribes in each iahsil. The Settlement OflBcer should choose the^ 
tribes and draw up the list of questions. He will probably find that he- 
can simplify a few of those in Sir licwis Tapper’s list, and omit a good many 
of them altogether . But his questions should be arranged in the same order 
as in Sir Lewis Tapper’s volume. The actual enquiry may be made by the 
settlement tahsildars or the Extra Assistant Settlement OflBcer, who should 
assemble the leading men, including all the village headmen of each tribe, at a 
convenient centre, explain the questions to them, and record their answers. 
He should be particularly careful to ask for precedents* as regards customs 
which are likely to be disputed in the law courts, as, for example, where a 
tribe or a part of a tribe assert a usage whereby the primary division of tho 
land in the case of an owner leaving male children by two wives is into two 
equal shares, one for the oflfspring of each {chundavand), as opposed to the 
usual custom of division among all sons per capita {pagmnd). The Settle¬ 
ment OflBcer should scrutinize the answers, marking any which seem to him 
to be founded on a misunderstanding of the meaning of the questions, or 
vague, or probably incorrect. He should himself call together the leading 
tribesmen in each tahsil and examine them again as to such doubtful points.. 
The faired vernacular riioaj4-avi may conveniently contain separate 
columns for the questions, the answers, precedents quoted and the Settle¬ 
ment OflScer’s notes. Wlierever it appears to a Settlement OflBcer that any 
answer embodies rather a vague popular sentiment, or a feeling of what 
ought to be, than what is actually, customary, he should not fail to note the^ 
fact.* The faired vernacular riwayi-am should be kept in the district oflBce.^ 
Copies should be supplied to the oflBces of the Senior Sub-Judge, the Dis¬ 
trict Judge and the High Court. 

Where a riwaj-i-am has been drawn up at a former settlement, a report 
must be furnished through the Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner 
of the nature of its contents, and its completeness and trustworthiness as a 
tecord of tribal custom, and instructions must be solicited. 

In recent settlements English abstracts of the rvwaj-iram have been 
prepared by the Settlement OflScers. These are published as volumes sup¬ 
plementary to Mr. Tapper’s work on “ Pmyab Customary Law.” 

*PmgrM>h 6 of Fmandal Oommunoner’s No, 2195-S., dated 2nd April 1S79, quoted ou 
page 214 <3 iSipper’s ** Punjab Customary Law,’* Volume 1. 
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566. Entries in riwai«-i-*am have no legal presumption of trath.— 

IJo presumption of truth, such as attaches to entries in the village administra¬ 
tion papers under section 44 of the Land Eevenue Act of 1887, belongs to the 
<5ontents of a ritoaj-i-am . But if the record of tribal custom has evidently 
been prepared after careful enquiry, and especially if the answers are fort¬ 
ified by the quotation of precedents, courts of justice may be expected to 
treat the replies recorded as valuable evidence. 

567. Local record of agrarian usages. —Where agrarian customs, 
as regards particular matters of importance, are uniform throughout a con¬ 
siderable tract of group or villages, they may often be conveniently embodied 
in general statements of local usages. For example, a record of the customary 
rules regulating the distribution of the water of a hill stream may be very 
useful.* A short entry in the administration paper of each estate as regards 
matters dealt with at length in the general record may be made, “ only the 
more salient and fixed points of custom ” being noted.f Sir James Lyall, 
when Financial Commissioner, held that the power of incorporating the eon- 
tents of a riwaj-i-am by mere reference in the village administration paper 
should be used very sparingly, if at all, as it was “ dangerous and likdy to 
lead to inaccurate generalizations.”^ 

568. Enquiry regarding land revenue assignments.—It is the 

duty of the Settlement OflScer to examine and attest all existing assignments 
of land revenue. This work should be taken in hand at an early period of 
settlement operations, though not before the Settlement Officer has acquired 
a good general knowledge of the circumstances of the different parts of his 
district. It is well to begin by finding out what was actually done in the 
matter at the previous settlements and by tracing the former correspondence 
and registers, to which the Settlement Officer will have to refer in passing 
orders. The enquiry must be made, in the first instance, by the settlement 
iahsildars, who should be furnished with full instructions as to the procedure 
to be adopted, and especially as to the kinds of cases which may be collected 
in village lists and those in which the preparation of separate files is necessary. 
They should also be made acquainted with the policy that will be adopted 
in dealing with assignments. Delay in these cases is likely to breed confusion 
and trouble . It must be remembered that the tracing of the authority for 
the release of a particular grant is sometimes a difficult matter, and that, till 
he has disposed of all the cases in a tdhsUt the Settlement Officer is not in 
a position to prepare the registers of those as to which the orders of his official 
superiors are required. He must not forget that a considerable time may 
elapse between the submission of the registers and the receipt of orders, 
and that it will be embarrassing if the period for distributing the revenue over 
holdings in any tahsil arrives before they have been obtained. It is therefore 
essential to take up promptly the cases of the tahsil which will be first assessed. 

569. Treatment of different descriptions of grants. —Occasionally 
a few holdings may be found of which the revenue is enjoyed by private 
individuals without proper authority. In such cases resumption must be 

*See seotioxis 39 and 45 of the Punjab Minor Canals Aot, 111 of 1905. 

fPinanoial Commissioner's No. 6-S.C., dated 28th May 1879, paragraph 2, quoted on page 
^17 of Tapper’s ** Punjab Customary Law.” 

IFinanoial Commissioner’s No. 6-S.C., dated 2Sth May 1879. 
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Or^red with the concurrence of the Collector (see paragraph 186 of the Land 
Administration Manual) or sanction solicited. Where an assignment ha» 
been released in perpetuity, or during the maintenance of the institution or 
during the pleasure of Government, a general enquiry is requisite as to 
whether the conditions of the grant are fulfilled. Where the} have been 
wilfully and persistently broken, resumptiyn should be recommended. Grants 
for life call for no action unless it is considered proper that they should be^ 
continued after the deaths of existing holders. Assignments for tl e term of 
settlement should usually be proposed for continuance, except when they 
are of a purely personal character. The conditions on which such grants are 
renewed should be so framed as to make it easy for Government to withdraw 
its favour at any time from the existing incumbent in case of proved abuse 
or neglect of duty, without at .the same time cancelhng the grant to the insti¬ 
tution, if proper arrangements for its future management can be made by the 
village community or other body which is interested in its maintenance. 
Thus the assignment should be to the institution in the name of the manager 
for the time being, and it should be made conditional on loyalty, good conduct,, 
and the proper maintenance of the institution.* 

570. Small grants for village service.—Grants for the term of 
settlement made for village service or in favour of village institutions, which 
do not exceed Bs. 20 in annual value, may either be resumed and assessed 
in the ordinary way, or they may be struck off the Government list, but 
the land left unassessed for one period of settlement to see whether tho 
mmindars will agree to continue the mafi as a grant from themselves by ex* 
eluding it from the bachh. As an estate is assessed as a whole without dis¬ 
criminating between khalsa and revenue-free lands, the only feasible way of 
doing this is first to make the assessment in the ordinary way and then to 
make a suitable reduction with reference to the area of the grants so treated* 
When the revenue is distributed over holdings, the people should be informed 
that for the coming settlement Government has foregone the demand which 
might have been assessed on these resumed assignments, and asked whether 
they will exclude the land from the bachh (paragraph 536). The area of such, 
grants is often extremely insignificant. \^en they are treated in this way^ 
trouble is saved to revenue oflScials, and, what is more important, the assign* 
ments are restored to their original position as grants made by the village 
communities and under their control. If the people refuse to exclude these 
plots from the bachh, it becomes clear that the assessment is their work, and 
not ours. It is sometimes expedient to propose that life mafis of this de* 
scription should, on the deaths of existing holders before the next settlement,, 
be converted into grants for the term of settlement, so that, when the time 
for reassessment arrives, they too may be put on a proper footing.f 

571. Assignments in jagir estates.—For the treatment of assign¬ 
ments in jagir estates reference may be made to Standing Order No. 7 
and to the 99th paragraph of the Karnal-Ambala Settlement Eepol:t^ 
where certain orders issued by the late Colonel Wace, when Financial Com¬ 
missioner, are quoted. These orders relate primarily to the cis-Sutlej 
jagirs, but the principle on which they are based would probably be held to 
be also applicable to old jagirs in the Punjab proper, 

*Soe, abo paragraphs .186—192 of the Land Administration Manual. 

tSee, as to village mafis, paragraphs 193—196*of the Land Administration Manual. 
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572. Report of cases requiring orders. —The cases which require 
the orders of some higher authority should be brought together in English 
registers, where they should be classified under proper heads. All the case^* 
for one tahsil should be sent up together. Separate registers should be pre¬ 
pared for— 

(a) grants whose resumption is proposed for breach of conditions ; 

(h) grants whose continuance is proposed, as to which the orders 
of the Financial Commissioner are sufficient; 

{c) grants whose continuance is proposed, as to which the orders of' 
the Jocal Government are required. 

573. Preparation of new mafi registers.— Cancelled. 

For the prescribed registers sqe the rules in Part J, paragraph 59, of 
Standing Order No. 7—Assignments, etc. 

574. Reference to Standing Order No. 7. —In the foregoing para¬ 
graphs a bare outline of the duties of a Settlement Officer in connection with 
land revenue assignments has been given. For the considerations which 
ought to guide him in deciding whether a grant should be resumed or proposed 
for continuance, for information as to the authority which has been at differ¬ 
ent times, in the past, and is now, sufficient for the upholding of mafis of 
various descriptions, and as to the forms of registers, grant of samds, et 
cetera, Settlement Officers must refer to the 8rd Chapter of the Land Admini¬ 
stration Manual and to Standing Order No. 7. 

575. A liberal policy expedient. —It may be said generally that 
the policy of Government is to treat with liberality all cases in which assign*^ 
ments are connected with religious or charitable institutions, or in con¬ 
sideration of which any definite service is performed, or which are held by 
members of old families which still enjoy a large measure of local esteem* 
Too much stress should not be laid on the trouble involved in the main¬ 
tenance of petty grants. The people often attach more importance ta 
them than their intrinsic value would seem to justify, and it is extremely 
impolitic to do anything that may arouse a suspicion that in these small 
matters the State is inclined to be less generous now than in earlier days. 

575. Patwari and kanungo establishments. —All questions con¬ 
nected with the number of patwaris and- kanunqos and the limits of their 
circles should be dealt vith by the Settlement Officer in communication with 
the Deputy Commissioner. Changes in the number, grading and pay of the 
patwari establishment require the sanction of the Financial Commissioners.* 
An increase in the kanungo establishment requires the sanction of Govern- 
ment.f All proposals as to such changes or increases should be submitted 
by the Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner through the Director 
of Land Eecords. 

577* Scheme for gradual reduction of number of village head* 
men.— The excessive number of headmen in some districts is an evil which 
has long been recognized. But at the same time reductions made in ' a 

• Mnd AdminUtratsoa Manual, paragraphs 27S—2t0. 
t Land .Administration fafagrAph S93.. 
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Dapricioiis or haphazard manner on the occurrence of vacancieg are sure to 
^use heartburnings and dissensions. For this reason it has been provided 
that schemes for gradual reductibn may be prepared during "^the progress 
of settlexhent operations Or in special circumstances at other times by the 
'Deputy Comi^issioner. The orders oh the subject will be found in para* 
graphs 880-881 of the Land Administration Manual. 

578. Preliminary report at to a^ipointment of zaildart an4 inmn* 
•dart.—The office of zaildar can only be established in any local area with the 
previous sanction of the local Government (Land Bevenue Eule 1). Hence 
4be introduction of the zaildari agency into any district must be approved by 
the local Government. Any subsequent increase or deomase in the number 
of zaUdara can be made under the orders of tjbe Financial Commissioner (Land 
Bevenue Eule 2), provided the percentage of the land revenue assigned for 
4iheir emoluments is not exc^ded. If the appointment of zaUdars has not 
already been considered and negatived, a Settlement Officer, as soon as he 
feels that he has a sufficient acquaintance with the circumstances of his dis¬ 
trict, should draw up a preliminary report on the whole subject. In it he 
should explain why no such agency has yet been appointed, and submit 
rough proposals for its organization. No attempt should be made to hx the 
limits of zails, but the tribal organization and other important features of the 
tract should be explained in such detail as is necessary to enable Government 
to judge whether the agency should be introduced. Any proposals to ap¬ 
point immdars may be made in the same report. The opinions both of the 
Settlement Officer and of the Deputy Commissioner should be given. The 
report should be submitted to Government through the Commissioner and 
the Financial Commissioner, each of whom should record his views on the 
. proposal made in it. 

579. Constitution of zails. —If the local Government approves of 
the introduction of the zaildari agency, the Settlement Officer should, in 
consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, divide each tahsil into zails. 
In doing this, care should be taken to include in one circle, as far as possible, 
people of one tribe or villages which have some connection or affinity, so 
that discordant elements may be excluded as far as possible. It is not prac¬ 
ticable to lay down any standard size for a zail. Usually it is made up of 
from four to eight patwari circles. It may be convenient sometimes to have 
larger zails ; but the question of size is of less importance than the consider¬ 
ation whether the zails are so arranged, as, on the one hand, to give a con¬ 
venient representation of the leading tribes of the tract, and, on the other 
Land, not to give a zaildar more work or responsibility than he can successfully 
perform or bear. In cases in which a small strong tribe inhabits a compact 
cluster of villages, such villages may be formed into a separate zail, even 
though the result should be a zail of specially small size. It is desirable that 
a zail should not be divided between two Ihanas or a thana between two 
zails, and that a patwari's circle should all be included in a single zail. The 
latter, however, is of much less importance than the former. But, while the 
boundaries of zails and thanas should ordinarily not overlap, it is well freely 
to allow exceptions to this rule, rather than to break the ties of old tribal 
or historical connections or of common interests. 

- S89. ZaU iHHiict.—The zatb having been arranged, a separate zaU 

hook should be prepared for each tahzU; at the begmning of each book a small 
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^inap of tahsil should be.giveu, showing villaga boondfuia^ Ignlta of 
ipatwan oirolos, main tribes (by ooloivs) and proposed taiU, The bo<A 
-cshoold be divided into as many sections as there are smiU, Baoh saotim 
-should begin with the necessary title followed by a map of the aaU, riioiriog the 
-same features as the map last described, but on a larger scale. To this ^ouid 
'be aidded a ktatistical table in the form given in Standing Order No. 21. 
Thereafter sufficient blank sphoe must be left for the memoranda r»> 
■guired by the same order. Separate blank pages must also be ineluded for 
^the entry of notes as to the naUdar’s conduct or any other matters connected 
‘With the zail which the Deputy Commissioner thinks fit from time to tioM 
to record. H 

581. Report to the Financial Commissioner. —The sail books, with 

■ a brief report on the nature of the arrangements made, must be sent to the 
> Commissioner, whose sanction to the limits proposed for each sail is required 
: [Land Bevenue Bale l(u)j. It should also be reported for the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner how it is proposed to pay the zaUdar, whether by 

. giving to each man 1 per cent, of the revenue of his own zaU or by a system 
- of graded inam,* amounting in the aggregate to a deduction of 1 per cent. 

■ from the revenue of the whole district. 

582. Appointment of zatldars. —Having received th^ orders ^f "tSo 

Financial Commissioner, the Settlement Officer and the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner should together make the first appointments of zaUdara and inamdan 
■in the manner prescribed by the rules under the Land Bevenue Act. Fob 
further information regarding the appointment, remuneration, and duties 
&o., of zaUdara aadjiinamdara, the rules under the Land Bevenue Act (1 to 13) 
and paragraphs 336—347 of the Land Administration Manual may be con* 
aulted. 


*See paragraph 4 of Standing Order No. 21, 




APPENDIX 1. 

Assessment Instructions issued from time to time* 

A.—Extract from iNSTRucnoNS for the revision op the Settlement 
OF THE Saharanpur District issued in 1855. 

XXXIV.— The adjustment of the Government demand is not a matter of 
arithmetical calculation, nor can precise rules be laid down to guide the Col¬ 
lector, who must in a great measure follow his own judgment and his own 

methods for acquiring information. With this view (equalization 

of the assessments) statements should at once be drawn up for each pargana, 
showing for each manza in it the cultivate d> culturable , lakJiiraj, barren , and 
totaJLaxaa, jama and rate per the iama ^ the tota l rnalgnz ^ri and^lti* 

va jea areas as recorded atihe settlejnen^^ and as at present^ex^ing. 

XXXV.—The attention of the Collector will thus be at once ‘ drawn to 
any villages in which the cultivation has materially increased since the s 
tlement or the rates are unusually low, or in which, on the other hand, from 
whatever cause, a falling-off in the extent of the cultivation is perceptible, ortho 
rates are much above the average. 

XXXVI.—The assets of an estate can seldom be minutely ascertained, 
but more certain information as to the average net assets can be obtained 
now than was formerly the case. This may lead to over-assessment, for 
there is little doubt that two-thirds, or 66 per cent., is a larger proportion of tho 
real average assets than can ordinarily be paid by proprietors or communitieg 
in a long course of years. For this reason the Government have determined 
so far to modify the rule laid down in paragraph 52 of the “ Directions to Settle¬ 
ment Ofi&cers ” as to limit the demand of the State to 50 per cent., or one-half 
of the average net assets. By this it is not meant that the jama of each estate 
is to be fixed at one-half of the net average assets, but that in taking these assetg 
with other data into consideration the Collector will bear in mind that about 
one-half, and not two-thirds as heretofore, of the well-ascertained net assetg 
ahould be the Government demand. The Collector should observe the cautiona 
given in paragraph 47 to 51 of the treatise quoted, and not waste time in minute 
and probably fruitless attempts to ascertain exactly the average net assets of the 
■restates under settlement, 

^ XXXVII.—In villages the cultivation of which has been much extended 
since the settlement by the breaking up of new land, or the percentage of irri¬ 
gation increased by the sinking of new wells or other improvements, the expen- 
di ure of capital must be allowed {? for) and a moderateassessed. 

XXXVIII.—Besides the settlement of the Government demand separate 
engagements should be taken for the payment in addition of 1 per cent, on the- 
Government demand for the Boad Fund, for an equal amount for the School 
Fund, and for ^ or 4 annas per cent, for the District Dak. 

Note. —^Rule XLIl provided that these three cesses and the pay of the village chauhidar^ 
dioold be ** assumed es payable from the net assete before the deterfhination of the Govern¬ 
ment demand In a village with a rental of Bs. 1,000 and cme ahaukHar paid at the rate of 
Be. 3 monthly the account stood— 

Es. A. F. 

Revenue .. ,. ... ... 476 6 0 

Road,Sohooland Dakoessee .. 11 4 0 . 

ChaMdars .. ... ...3600 

oja 
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HXTBAOT FBOIf Il^$tnVCnOKM FOE THE Be-SBTTLBMBET OF TRB GORAKR- 

PUB Distrxot issued in 1856. 

be determined.upon the general 

principW kuiuleated in the Saharanput rules^ due advertence IMng had as well 
to, prospective cai^bilities as to present assets, and also to any expenditure oi 
capital by a proprietor for which he may not have had the means of obtaining 
a lully remunerative return. 

B.— Assessment Instbuotions issued in 1873. 

®be following instructions under tectioA the first Punjab Land Eevenue 
Act (XXXIIl of 1871) issued in 1878 to the^ttlement Officers^of Delhi, Kamal 
ond Gurgaon were alao adopted in the case of the other settlements made under 
ibai Act:— 

The general principle of assessment to be followed is that the Govern- 
^ ment demand for land-revenue shall not exceed the estimated 
value of half the net produce of an estate, or in other words one- 
half of the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable 
by the landlord either in money or in kind. 

\ii) In applying this principle in the case of the portion of the district 
* where produce rents prevail, sp^gialjajy^tiojijhoi^^^ by P 

th e Settlement Officers to produce eatimates^ 

(n^ In estimating the land-revenue demand the Settlement Officer will 
take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly 
bearing upon the assessment^ such as rent rates where money 
rates exist, theJiahltB and character of the people, the proximity 
of marta^for tiie disposal of produce, facilities of communioatioii, 
the incidence of past assessment, the existence of profits from 
graring, and the like. These and otbet considerations must be 
allowed their weight. 

fiv) The gross assessments for each assessment circle having been framed 
by the Settlement Office^ on the principle above indicated, revenue 
rates on soils may be deduced the):efrom, and the proposed gross 
assessment, togethet with the proposed revenue rates, must be 
reported to the Financial Commissioner for preliminary sanction, 
and will, when sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner, form 
the basis of assessment of particular estate in the circle ; but in the 
assessment to be ultimately adopted full consideration must be 
given to the special chrcumstances of each estate. 

The principle laid down in Buie 1 is to be observed in the assessment in 
•each case. 


C^—Assbssmbnt Instbuotions issued in 1889* 

' iBitmctions given below were issued to Settlement Officers in 1388,. bat 
never received the find approval .of .the Government of India, and have beea.' 
enpetseded bj the inst^ctions Iridch are now in force 

{{) The general principle of asjMssmeht to be fbllowed is that the Goveio* 
fltent demand for land-revenue shall not exceed the (istimated value of half the 
ttet ^jP^oee (ri an es<^. 




(ti) In asserang the. estates contained in a traot nnder assessment tbe^ 
method of the prima^ estimate of the land-rcyeppe aw^sahle on,each estate^ 
and n^n the tracf as a iSiOle shall be as fqIlQwi|(’:~ 

The tr act un der assessment s hall be divide d 


rftijgirftd earmtiTifir j| Or 

tenure / anowere shall then ‘bC'trailed for each ciraem ^naiijr 
revehue rates as may be necessary to distinguish the main classes 
into -which Ic ind is locally divided in respect to so^ and systehi 
^ of ayicultur e, ir^gation or want of irrigation, so far as sucBTdis- 
tih^ons are clearly apparent in marked differences of yalue of 
net producer or are olearty recognised in prevailing rent rates, 
t These cirde fre so framed as to, xepre^ei^t 

proxin^telj r tne estimat ed av^jre annusil half nftt praHnnq, 

I acfiTOflSach such olaaronancLin tbe circle. 


||j acf ^OflSacTiud^ ‘cBfes^o naSSLi^be 

(Hi) In estimating the net produce of cultivated lands of any class, whether a 
occupied by landowners themselves or by tenants, the rents paid in money or in | 
kind on an averagej^-^ars by or(^ mary tenantsj^at-will for such lands in tholl 
assessment cfrcle icr^ch the estate l>elon^ shall be the principle guide. 


(it?) But when by the custom of any tract certain expenses fall on the land«^ 
owner, which can properly be set against the rents above referred to $^8/f(xr 
example, the cost of wells, or of clearance of canal channels, losses on advances 
to tenants, &c.), fulLaUowj^ce will and in the case of 

lands the rents or net produce of which have been increased by wells or other 
works of improvement constructed at private expense, care should be taken not 
to tax unfairly the capital invested in the improvement, and«to altogether, remit 
for the period allowed by the special rules on the subject, any part of the assess¬ 
ment which may be due to the increase of rent or net produce caused by such 
improvement. 

(v) In assessing land irrigated by State.canals the Settlement Officer, unlesa 
otherwise directed by the Local Government, will assess such lands as nearly 
as may be at the same rates as land of similar quality and advantages in tha 
•ame tract or district which is not irrigated by canals, leaving the advanta^ 
derived by the land-owner from canal irrigation to be realized by canal-owner*a 
rates. 


(vt) W 
cross assess 


the; principles 



8 on classes of land for each circle and esti 


etariinary sanction. 


d, th^ will Eerep 


_ 


Commis- 


^ _on. But in the assessment to be finally adopted 
full consideration must be given to the special circumstances of each estate. 

1/^ (mi) For example, in finally assessing each particular estate the assessing 
^officer shall take into conrideration, in addition to the estimate obtained from the^ 


revenue rates, all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing upon the profita 
and rents of the landowners,^especially such circumstances as the following:— 


> (a) Bents actually existing in the Estate, or, if these are not ascertainable, 
in neighbouring estates where the conditions are similar, if suolr 
rents appear to be higher or ^ower than the average rent rates ofj 
the circle.* . * 


^ (b) All profits derived from the land, whether cultivated or uncultivated. 

(d) The h^)rfts and tenants. 

* A$ aaieudU iiiliiM). 
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(e) 

(f) 


Proxinlitj of markets, and facilities of c pxnmunica ton and for d ia» 

posal^^U??9^®* ^ 

Incidence and working of previous assessment. 


And, so far as is justified by these circumstances, the assessing officer ia 
a,uthorised in the assessment of each estate to depart from the revenue rates of 
the circle. 


D.— Assessment Instructions sanoxionbd in 1893 and revised in 1914. 


Preliminary, 

1. Under the provisions of section 49 of the Punjab Land Bevenue Act, 
1887, the general re-assessment of a district or tahsil cannot be undertaken 
without the sanction of the Local Government. 

2. Before granting such sanction the Local Government ^ould receive a 
forecast of the expected financial results of the re-assessment. , TnWforecast will 
ahow by tahsils the revenue rates upon which the expiring assessment was basedj 
the actual amount of the existing land revenue, the increase expected to result 
from the proposed re-assessment and the general grounds on which the estimate 
of the increase is based. 

8. In cases in which the ultimate new revenue anticipated from a district 
(or similar area settled in one operation) differs from the existing revenue by 
more than 38 per cent,, the Local Government, before issuing instructions for 
cindertaking a re-assessment, should obtain the orders of the Government of 

India. 

If, during the course of the operations or on their completion, it be found 
that the percentage of enhancement exceeds the figures previously sanctioned 
by the Government of India, the proposals shall again be submitted for their 
sanction before the new assessment is announced or confirmed. 

If, on the assumption that the enhancement would not exceed 33 per cent., 
the inception of re-assessment operations has been sanctioned by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment under rule I, and if, during the course of the operations or on their com¬ 
pletion, it be found that the enhancement will exceed 33 per cent., the proposals 
should be submitted for the sanction of the Government of India before the 
new assessment is announced or confirmed. 


Ge'neral Principles. 

4. The fundamental principle of land revenue assessment is that according 
to the ancient custom of the country. Government is entitled to a share of the 
produce of the land from time to time to,Jb[fiJ3L2^ byj^tself. The exact share to 
be taken is a question to be settled separateiy?oPeacTi tract and estate under 
assessment according to circumstances of the case. 

5. Unless the Loc^l Government has, under section 48 (2) of the Land 
Bevenue Act, 1887, otherwise directed, of^, unless fluctuating system of assess¬ 
ment has be^n ordered by the Local Government, the Government share of the 
produce must be assessoM in cash at a fixed amount for each estate for a term 
of years. 

^- ofestate^ean t he averaf ge aurphiR whir»h 
pay vieldlftS d edu 04 <>>^^^Q "^^PeQses o^^^^ A full fair rent paid by 

O tenant-at-will, though sometimes falhng short of the net-assets, may generally. 
In practice and lor |^urposes of assessment, be taken as a sufficiently near ap* 
proximation to on the land for which it is paid. W$ear tnerefore, the 
entire land of a tract is let to such tenants paying such a rent, the * net-assets * of" 
the tract can be easily calculated, if the tenants pay rent in cash. If the rent^ 
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4uro produce rente fixed in quantitthe oalonlation becomes more difficult on ao« 
'OQupt of inevitable variations in price over a term of years. If the rents we 
produce rents fixed as a share of the crop, the difficulty becomes greater 
a s both character, quantity a^ ( j[ price will var y. In most districts of the Punjab 
diMculties of this latter kind are met with, and an additional difficulty lies in 
'the fact that a large proportion of the cultivated land is not let to tenants, but 
cultivated by the petty proprietors themselves. The calculation then becomes 
net only difficult but hypothetical, and the results of greater uncertainty and 
less value. 

I 7. T he assessment of an estate will be fixecLaccording to circumstances^ 

I fa gt must hot exceea naif the value oi tl^e net-ass^ ts. 

8. The t ract under re-assessment di vided into assessment Jiiroles 

in accordance^w^h the detailed instructions in chapter^XVI of the Settlement 
Manual. When submitting an assessment report for a tahsil or other area the 
assessing officer v/ill state, for each circle, the value of the half net-assets as cal¬ 
culated by him and also the amount of the re-assessment which he proposes for 
adoption in practice and the^detailed^rates by which he proposes to distribute 
it over the different classes of land. He will ^explain how the half net-assets 
have been calculated, and his reasons for the actual re-assessment and rates which 
he proposes to adopt. He will give this information in such form and with such 
additional particulars as the Settlement Manual prescribes. 

9. Before-convdying sanctioiyunder section 50 (2) of the LandBevenue Act 
to the assessment proposed by the assessing officer, the Financial Commissioner 
shall submit the Settlement Officer's report, with the Commissioner’s review, and, 
the orders which he proposes to pass thereupon, for the approval of the Local 
Government. The assessing officer is expected to realise the amount fixed by 
orders passed on the assessment report for the circle within a margin of 8 per 
cent, either way. If he thinks greater deviation desirable ho must refer the 
matter for further orders before announcing his re-assessment. In the assess¬ 
ment of particular estates the assessing officer is allowed to assess above or below 
rates at his discretion subject to the detailed instructions in chapters XIX and 
XX of the Settlement Manual. 

10. Copies of important orders with connected papers regarding the settle¬ 
ment of any area, not less than a tahsil, should be forwarded to the Government 
of India without a covering letter as soon as the orders are available in print, 
and a similar practice should be observed if important alterations are at any 
time carried out in the general instructions for assessment. 


E*—Rules regarding assessment of Land Revenue framed in 1929 
under Section 60 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 


The Punjaty^Land Revenue Act was ajgen^ 
stajdaxd of from (pne-ha lf to one-fo un 

the term of futur^ settlements in 




IL-ieduoed tho 


pfovide^ for the ol rules tne main pjocessMiadopMfltin o^oo< 

fating the share of the produce to be^takeivas land revenue. The following mles^ 
were iaocordingly framed and passed the Punjab ^egi^ative Ootpudl- XW 
'now t$he<tha ;plaeei of .the executive instructions given in part Dof tliw 
^appendix:—■ 








LAND BEVENUB ASSESSMENT BULBS. 1929. 

(a) The u^hod by which the eetiuate of the mmiey ealue of tho> 
HM-aewel^pf ffronp of estatee shall be made. 

1 .; <||«' BAt aaudmaa de^ad in clftMe (18) eSetioD 8 oS the 

n Punjab Laid BereDae Aet^ 1887 ^nteefter w- 
TftHiiiirta fit 1 ^ ferred to u the Act), theU he itemed on the basis of 

iMssdiwMittib'loiiA' ^ ^Knts in land'paid by tenants*et>viU prevaying^ in. 

tlie estate oi ^np oi bstates under considerataoni 


(2) T^. accn tate 
lUoton iDTolredr" 

a) the av 


M pro: 
1^) the aj 


us esnmat 


each class of land for which it 





refer red to under clause ih ) ; and 

(d) the aotoal a h a r a of- t hajaaaB-ia ^^^^^^ received by land owners i n. 
the case of crops which are divideo aiSr the rent n avaftre on sabti 

; ----- ‘ — ^ 

From the first three of these factors an estimate shall be made of the value 
of the annual gross produce of the estate or group of estates.in question. 

Prom/that estimate and the fourth factor an estimate shall be made ot 
the annua) value of the landowners* share of that produce or net assets* 

GImssm of Uad. (1) important classes of culti*- 

- v ajqd l and are as foUows :— 

^{a) barani: d^endent on rainfall; 

<h) gailab : flooded or kept permanently moist by rivers \ 

(o) abi: watered by lift from tanks^ jhils, streams, or by flow from springs ;r 

(d) nabri : irrigated by canals by flow dr lift; 
ebahi: watered from wells. 

^ tCb'e most important classes of unouitivated land are as follows 

^(a) bfmjar jadid: land which has remained unsown for four successive*^ 

Qf) banjar qadim: land which has remained unsown for eight successive^ 
harvests; and 

(e) ghair mo, 9 ikin: land which has for any reason become unculturable 

such as land under rq^s, buildings, stre y ns, canals, tanks, or tbe^ 
pt land which is barre n ignd, or ra^mies. 

8b The>acxeage to be used ip the estimate s hall be the averagap jfljjpjyy^ , 

. ofj]^ ael ^d^ars . These years win be the qyola 
Avme» aoieage« of yeew^of which, the harvests e s e a 

of lEe'drdinaSjh fluctuations clmriM^teifiinr^r 

IIm - 

Jb ho edopt^ in th e ho A^trerage prices wla<J by 

I FricestoUedciM. tU^plMlirthb mSSS ^ 

bosr on the ar a a ne ^ m IBWWB^ perioifc 


Avme^ aoieage« 





vu 


jg the pa st, and it shall be assumed that tite ran|3^ of future prioes will not be*; 

The prioes proTailing in years of famine or severe soareitj sbaD b)S-' 
elided from the oaleulation. 




The prices adopted for each crop shall 


(he month m which the ftgntiiiitiinfltg of the nrdm aply dispose of toetf nio * 
dacg s IT in any ei^aie or gronp of estates it is roond tSaFffioSoFtnSlRgnonl* 
MRsts take their produce to market towns and dispose of n aHo^i^. ll 

shagje made for the cost o f cartage to markets a nd for any fees paH at ' 

to~ agentj , weig^^n, etc., and for any customary deductions such &8 ^ team ^ 
((Troluafly pr^®^^^ 

Note. —In determining the prioes to be adopted the Revenue Officer shall, among otimr data^ 
available to him, somtinize the following:— ' * i 

(а) shop-keepers’ books in selected villages; 

(б) harvest prices for each assessment circle reported by the field kanungo for entry in the^ 

circle note-books; 

(c) harvest prioes published in the Gazette ; 

(d) prioes obtaining in markets ; and 

(e) prices obtained by estates under the Court of Wards and by large proprietors for their 

produce. 

6. In estimating the average yields of each crop on the different classes of 
land in an estate or group of estates the Eevenue* 
Averoge^yields. Officer shall be guided by the results of— 


^a) experimental cuttings; 

{h) his^jMKia obggHiaiiana; 

(c) information gathered from trus^orthy ; 

(d) accounts of landowners where obtainable, accounts of 

estates undeFthin^^ of Wards and of farms maintained by 
the Department of Agriculture ; and 

^ (e) yields assumed for similar 

6. In estimating the actual share received by landowners of the gross 

produce, calculated in accordance with the precede 
Menials* dues and ex- ing rules, the value of any portions of that produca^ 
penses of collection. before it is divided, to artizans or meniali for 

help in tillage or harvesting or for the supply and 
repair of agricultural implements, or for any other work subsidiary to agri¬ 
culture, and any expenses of collection of rent paid out of the common heap,, 
shall be deducted. 

From the balance the value of the share retainable by the'tenants, on the 
assumption made in the concluding portion of clause 
(18) of section 8 of the Act, shall be deducted. Tha 
Tenants share. value of the remainder shall be the estimate of neb 

assets, after adjustment in accordance with the in- 
•tractions contained in rule 7. 

7. (a) In the absence of a contract to the contrary, l and revenue is pavajb le 

^ X ^ landowners# and wat er rates By tMLtiTjlf In 

Ad]urt«wit.tob.ii»d.. tB B mlB p ay 4 Si the laoS 

mwoQfi, or lutdownwi <d tim water ratea, a coirerpiwdixir additiMi to. or dedoo* 
lioB froin., tile .estiiiu^ shaU Ito asade>. 
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( 6 ) Where means of irrigation a nd embankments a re maintained by a tenant 
his own expense, no deduction shall ffiide from the estimate on this ac- 
'Connt. If, however, any part of the cost of such maintenance is home by the 
I landowner, a corresponding deduction shall be made from it. 

(c) Where the cost of all or any part of the seed or manure used on the land 

fa borne by a landowner, and is not counterbalanced by either the receipt by him 
of a larger share of the produce, or a smaller allowance of fodder ta the tenant 
than is customary, or the like, a corresponding deduction shall be made from the 
estimate. ] 

(d) Where a landowner provides, at his own cost, improved agricultura 
implements for the use of his tenants, and makes no charge for the use thereof, 
whether in the way of a larger share of the produce, or otherwise, a correspond¬ 
ing deduction shall he made from the estimate. 

(e) Concessions with regard to fodder ordinarily take one of the following 
forms:— 

(i) a specified area per pair of bullocks or some similar unit of area is 

devoted by a tenant to the raising of fodder crops of which the 
landowner receives no share ; 

(ii) a tenant is permitted to cut certain crops green for fodder and the 

landowner receives nothing on account thereof; 

(in*) the landowner takes either no share of fodder or only a share of the 
grain of certain crops. 

In any of these cases, or in any other case in which a landowner 
permits the use for fodder by his tenants of crops grown on his land, and 
takes either no share thereof, or a share smaller than of the grain a corresponding 
deduction shall be made from the estimate. 

(/) Where a landowner employs paid agency at his owm expense to collect 
his share of produce, a corresponding deduction on account of the cost of that 
agency shall be made from the estimate. 

^ (< 7 ) Where a landowner advances monies free of interest to his tenants for 
agncultural purposes, a deduction on account of the interest due on such ad¬ 
vances shall be made from the estimate. 

The rate of interest to be allowed in making such deduction shall be not 
lower than that allowed by the local Central Co-operative Bank on deposits made 
with it, or higher than that charged by the same bank on loans advanced by 

it. 

8 . A second estimate of net assets shall also be framed on the basis of cash 
rents payable by tenants-at-will prevailing in the 
IBstimate of net assets estate or group of estates under consideration on the 

on ren s. assumption made in the concluding portion of clause 

v 8 ) of section 3 of the Act. This estimate shall only be framed where the 
iollowing factors are present:— 

(a) the existence in any circle of a system of cash rents on a sufficiently 
, large scale to enable them to be used as a guide in estimating the 

renting value of the remainder of the land of the circle ; 

(h) the recognition in the Eevenue Records of such distinctions of soil and 
class as are usually accompanied by marked differences of 
renting Vjslue. 
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9 . AU rents which are not true economic rents and are not based on the 
prevailing rent-rate or the average rAte actually paid 
Abnormal rents. qjj gj^^u jjg excluded by the Bevenue 

Officer from his calculations as abnormal. Thus the following rents shall be 
•considered abnormal• 


(a) rents consisting of the land revenue with or without a small additional 
payment as proprietary fee unless the land-revenue is high and the 
land poor; 

. (h) privileged rents paid by relations, friends, dependents or persons dis¬ 
charging religious duties ; 

(c) rents unduly inflated by jealousy or special local or personal condi¬ 
tions of a transitory character, rents so exorbitant as to be no 
index of the real letting value of land, and rents in which other 
factors such as mortgage money enter. 

The Eevenue Officer shall scrntini'^e cash rents carefully in each village as 
it comes under inspection. He shall satisfy himself that they have been cor¬ 
rectly recorded, and shall then decide what rents shall be eliminated as abnormalt 

10. The Eevenue Officer hlmll, from the rents remaining after elimination 

of abnormal rents, frame an estimate of landowners* 
Adjustments to be made, net assets subject to the following instructions :— 

(i) the provisions of rule:» 7 (a), (/>),(c), (d), (c), (/) and (g) shall, muiatis 
mutandis, apply; ^ /r • 

(n) d eduction shall be n ^de. if neces.<i^ry.Jar or ha^d haryg|||. 

The amount of the deduction to be made in each case depends on the result 
of the local enquiries made by the Eevenue Officer ; 

{Hi) deduction shall be made for shortage in collect on of rent, where such 
shortage is not due to bad management. 

11, Should the landowners, whether they take rents in cash or in kind, also 

enjoy as such any income or dues from land which 
Miscellaneous income. have not been taken into account in the estimates 
framed under the preceding rules, the amount ot such 
income or dues shall be added to the net assets. 


12. The final estimates of net assets based on (a) rents in kind ; and {b) cash 
rent calculated in accordance with the preceding rules 
Estimates of truft net shall be compared, and the Eevenue Officer shall then 
arrive at a definite estimate of what are the true net 
assets of each estate or group of estates. 


{h) The method by which assessment to land revenue shall be made. 

13. Before the re-assessment of any area is undertaken a forecast report 
Forecast Report. submitted of the expected financial results 

of the re-assessment, showing whether for financial 
reasons or otherwise re-assessment is desirable. In the report specific mention 
^ahall, inter alia, be made of the folloynng matters :— 

(a) the existing assessment, the suitability of its form to local circum¬ 
stances, and the fairness of its distribution over estates ; 

(f>) ch anges in cul^v ation, population, means of irrigatio n^ and markets 

^ ’ 

(c) rainfall; 
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prices; 

(c) any factors affecting the general prosperity of the tract, as an increase- 
in water^^Io^ng. 

Before the report is prepared, the leading agriculturists and organizations 
of land-owners of the area concerned shall be consulted, *lM5 far as practicable, 
and it shall be noted in the report to what extent this has been done and what 
ojanions have been elicited. 

14. The area under re-assessment shall be divided into assessment circles 
as defined in clause (19) of section 8 of the Act. 

Asaessment circles. 


16. (1) The Eevenue Officer shall ijcame his proposals with re spect to classe s 
/ of soils, selected years , price^to be adQptedj^<^ 
Fublication of proposals, a ssessment circles in accordance with prr\™innfl. 
of rules 2, 8, 4 and 14, respectively^ as soon as poisiDie after the commencement 
of settlement operations. 


(2) The Revenue Officer shall have an abstract of his proposals prepared^ 
and translated into vernacular. Printed copies of this abstract shall be sup¬ 
plied by post to all zaildars, sufedposhes, headmen, and organizations of land- 
owners of the area concerned and to non-official members of the District Board, 
and elected members of the Punjab Legislative Council representing the said 
area. A period of thirty days from the date of posting shall be allowed^ 
within which they may file objections on all or any of the matters referred ta* 
in sub-rule (1) to the Revenue Officer. 


(8) The Revenue Officer shall take such objections into consideration andi 
forward them with his views thereon/ togeth'er with his proposals through the 
Commissioner for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

16. Before preparing the report prescribed by sub-section (2) of section 50 

of the Act the Revenue Officer shall make a special 
Special inspection of each inspection of each estate, and record an inspection* 
note thereon. 

17. The Revenue Officer shall, having taken into consideration the exists 

ing assessment, the true net assets arrived at under 
Assessment proposals. rule 12 and all other relevant factors, make his pro¬ 
posals as to the future assessment of each assessment 
circle. 


18. In the report submitted under sub-section (2) of section 60 of the Act^ 

_ , the Revenue Officer shall, inter alia, state clearly for 

P^tioulara to be etated. ^^<5^ assessment circle— 

ij(a) the value of the true net assets as calculated by him, 

^ (b) the re-assessment which he proposes, and 

the detailed rates by which he proposes to distribute it over different 
classes of land or crops, 

19. (1) After the preparation of his report, but before it is forwarded 

the Commissioner, the Revenue Officer shall have a. 
Abstract of assessment brief abstract prepared and translated into vemacu- 
Mi^tobe pubhdied. lar. containing— 

th e nrinninftl dat a .on which the true net aa s ata natimatfl haa been , 
basejl. I'M., r^ of yield aMiimad. r ates Of rent in oa ghor fcinj. 
average total areas c nltivated-and matured, dadnotitmg allownd 
e xpens^ of oultivatioD. m emalB ' dues, etc., an ^ the value of la mt 
ag mortgagdgT " 
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(b) the general considerations on which.the pitch and amount of tho 

total actual assessment proposed to be taken are based, i.e,, the 
y. increase in resources through irrigation, extension of cultivation^ 
rise in price s, miscellaneous income, etc. ; 

(c) the totSlTassessment and the average revenue rates proposed fo? 

adoption in framing village assessments, with such brief explana¬ 
tions as nftty be necessary, including the clear proviso that there 
is no guarantee that any particular estate will be ultimately as¬ 
sessed at the exact rates proposed. 

(2) Copies of this abstract shall be supplied by post to all zaildars, sufed- 
•poshes, headmen, and organizations of landowners of the area concerned, and to 
mon-official members of the District Board, and elected members of the Punjab 
Legislative Council representing the said area. 

A period of thirty days from the date of posting shall be allowed 
within which any revenue payer or group of revenue payers or occupancy 
-tenants may make a representation or objection to the proposed assessment to 
the Eevenue Officer. 

Any suciv representations or objections shall be considered by the Revenue 
Officer, who shall forward them with his views thereon together with the report 
"to the Commissioner. 

20. The assessment ordered ^ by Government for each assessment ciroie 

^ /.shall be imposed within a margin of three per oenti 
Deviation allowed. ^ 

21. Subject to the provisions of sub-section 3 of section 51 of the Act, the 
Assessment of particular assessment of each estate shall be fixed according to 

estates.. circumstances. 

22. Large enhancements of land revenue on particular estates, shall, if 

necessary, be mitigated by the imposition of the re- 
ProgreasiVe assessments, vised demand in a progressive form, a portion of 
the increased demand shall be deferred for a period of years. 

28. (1) Before making or revising the distribution of a fixed assessment over 
the several holdings of an estate, the Revenue Officer 
Distribution of assessment shall enquire into the usage followed in the previoui 
ever holdings. distribution, and, in deciding the method of the new 

distribution, he shall have regard to that usage and to the wishes of the 
landowners, so far as may be practicable and equitable. 

(2) (a) The Revenue Officer shall then make an order setting forth the 
method of the former distribution, and the method by which the new distri¬ 
bution is to be made, and shall direct that a record of the new distribution be 
..prepared showing— 

/(I) serial number of holding; 

y(2) landowner (with description) liable for the land revenue on each 

^ holding; 

(8) area of holding, with such details as are necessary for the purposes of 
the distribution; 

(4) rate or measure by which the new distribution is made ; 

(5) amount charged to each boldiug by former distribution ; 

' ^; (6) rates and cesses charged by a percentage on the land revenue payable 
by each holding by the former distribution; 

(7) amount charged to each holding by the now distribution; 
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(8) rates and cesses charged by a percentage on the land revenue payable^ 
by each holding by the new distribution. 

(b) Where the rent of a tenancy is the whole or a share of the land revenue^ 
thereof, with or without an addition in money, kind, or service, or where an occu* 
pancy tenant pays his rent by a cash rent on a recognised measure of area, or by 
a cash rent in gross on his tenancy, the tenancy and the result of proceedings (if" 
any) taken under section 27 of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, shall be shown m 
this record under the landowner’s holding of which the tenancy is part an addi¬ 
tional entry showing the tenant’s name being inserted between entries (2) and (3). 

(c) Where there are superior and inferior landowners in the same estate^ 
both classes of landowners shall be shown in the record under entry (2) ; and 
there shall be added after entry (8) any malikana due to the superior landowner 
which is charged by a percentage on the land revenue ; or, if part of the land 
revenue is payable to , the superior landowner, details showing the amount 
BO due to the superior landowner shall be shown under entry (7). 

(8) The record thus made shall be published by delivering a copy thereof 
to the headman of the estate, and by posting another copy at a conspicuous 
place in or near the estate. A copy shall also be supplied to the patwari. 

4. If the assessment is in the form of rates chargeable according to the 
results of each year or harvest, the Assistant Collector, to w'hom the Eevenue 
Officer may assign this business by order under section 12 of the Act, shall cause 
a record of the sum chargeable to each holding to be prepared for each year or 
harvest (as the case may be^ giving the particulars (entries (5) and (6) excepted) 
Bet out in sub-rule (2), and shall publish it in the manner prescribed in sub-rule (3). 

(o) The principles on which exemption from assessment shall be 
allowed for improvements. 

24. (1) When a masonry well is constructed at private expense or with 
Exemption of land benefit, the aid of a loan from Government, for purposes of 
ed by improvement from irrigation, after the coming into force of these rules,^ 
enhanoement. the land which benefits from the well shall be ex¬ 

empted from liability to any such enhanced or additional assessment of land 
revenue as may be due to the existence of the well^ until the expiry of such period 
as may have been sanctioned at the previous settlement, reckoned from the 
harvest in which the well is first brought into use. The minimum period of 
exemption for the j)urpose of this rule shall be 20 years, but in any case where 
it is shown that such period is insufficient to repay the landowner twice the cost 
of the well out of the additional net assets due to the well, it may be extended 
to such longer period, not exceeding 40 years, as may be considered sufficient 
for that purpose. In cases where the Revenue Officer refuses to grant an exemp¬ 
tion up to a period of 40 years, the aggrieved party shall have a right of appeal 
to the Commissioner. 

(2) When a well, whether in use or out of use through disrepair, is repaired 
lor the purpose of irrigation, an exemption from liability similar to that in sub- 
rule (1) may be given for such period (if any) not exceeding half the period 
specified in that sub-rule as the officer granting the exemption may consider 
equitable, with reference to the amount of expenditure incurred on repairing the 
well and to the principle explained in sub-rule (1). 

(8) When a tube-well is constructed at private expense or with the aid of 
a loan from Government for purposes of irrigation, the land which benefits 
from the well shall be exempted from liability to any such enhanced or additional 
aBsessment of land revenue as may be due to the existence of the well until 
the expiry of such period ap may be considered by the Financial CJommissioner 
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to be sufficient to repay the landowner twice the cost of the well out of the addi¬ 
tional net assets due to the existence of the well. The minimum period of 
exemption for the purpose of this rule shall be twenty years for wells constructed 
within the five years immediately following the date on which these rules are 
finally confirmed. But after the expiry of five years the determination of such 
minimum period, if any, he shall re-considered in the light of the experience 
gained during them. 

(4) During the period of exemption specified in sub-riilos (1) to (8) the land 
revenue assessment of the land irrigated by the well or tube-well shall not exceed 
the amount which would have been assessed had no new well been constructed 
or no old well repaired, and in particular no fixed lump assessment shall be im¬ 
posed on the well during the period of exemption. 

(5) In tracts where there is practically no assessment on land in its unirri* 
gated aspect the whole fixed assessment on well lands lying beyond the reach of 
river floods or canal water, r.e., chahi-khalis lands, shall be remitted during the 
period of exemption. In the case of chahi-sailab and chahi-nahri lands the rates 
of assessment imposed for the period of exemption shall be as follows : ■— 

(а) where the land irrigated by the well is situated within reach of river 

floods, the sailab rate or rates, fixed or fluctuating as the case may 
be, as sanctioned for the time being ; 

(б) where it is within reach of canal water, the nahri-khalis rate or rates, 

fixed or fluctuating as the case may bo, as sanctioned for the time 
being. 

Where in the tracts mentioned above there is no fixed assessment on well 
irrigated lands, no rates other than sailab or nahri-khalis rates as above shall 
be charged. • 

(6) For irrigation works other than wells or tube-wells, such as dams, re¬ 
servoirs, water cuts, minor canals, or canal distributaries, constructed or repaired 
at private expense or with the aid of a loan from Government, exemptions similar 
to those allowed for wells under sub-rules (1) and (2) shall be granted. The 
period of such exemptions shall be determined in each case by the Eevenue 
Officer, but no exemption for a period exceeding 10 years shall be granted without 
the sanction of the Commissioner, or exceeding 20 years without that of the 
Financial Commissioner. 

(7) The periods of exemption specified in the foregoing sub-rules may, for 
sufficient reasons, be extended with the sanction of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

24-A. (1) So much of the assessment on the land irrigated from a masonry 
Remission of revenue when well as is based oa the profits of irrigation 

wells fall out of use. from such well shall be remitted— 

(a) when the well ceases to be fit for use ; 

(b) when irrigation from it is superseded by canal irrigation and canal- 

advantage revenue or owner’s ratehas been imposed. 

Note.—^T he revenue based on the profits of irrigation from the well shall ordinarily be as¬ 
sumed to be as follows:— 

(i) where a lump sum has been imposed at the distribution of assessment on the well 
in addition to a non-well rate : such lump sum; 

(if) where a lump sum, inclusive of a non-well rate, has been imposed at the distribution 
of assessment: such lump sum after deducting the equivalent of non-well rate; 

(Hi) where the distribution of the assessment has been by soil rates the difierenoe between 
the actual assessment of the area imgated and the amount which would have 
been assessed on that area if it had not been irrigated. 
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(2) A similar remission may be granted if the well, though still fit for use, 
has been out of use for four harvests, provided that no remission shall be given 
if the disuse of the well— 

(а) occurs in the ordinary course of husbandry, the well being intended 

for use merely in seasons of drought; 

(б) is due to the introduction of canal irrigation and canal-advantage 

revenue or owner’s rate has not been imposed. 

25. When settlement operations are in progress the Revenue Officer shall 
obtain through the Commissioner the sanction of the 
Period of exemption for Financial Commissioner with respect to the period 
wells to be fixed at settle- exemption for wells other than tube wells, for each 

assessment circle. 

26i In every case in which the Revenue Officer grants exemption 4ib- 
shall give the landowner a certificate specifying the 
Grant of exemption cer- well or other work on^account of which it is granted, 
•tificates at settlement. j^te of its construction or repair, the term for 

which the exemption will last, the land which would 
otherwise have been assessed at irrigated rates, andrthe additional demand to be 
imposed at the end of the period of exemption. If the land is under fluctuating 
assessment, the certificate shall further state what the exemption will be under the 
system as sanctioned for the tract. 

27. When a well, tube-well, or other work is constructed or repaired during 
Grant of certificate at the curency of a settlement in such circumstances as to 

other times. entitle the owner to an exemption from assessment at 

irrigated rates, the Revenue Officer shall make a special enquiry and grant a 
certificate of exemption in accordance with the provisions of rule 24. If the 
•exemption is to take effect immediately, the certificate shall state as nearly as 
may be all the particulars mentioned in rule 26, and in addition shall show dis¬ 
tinctly the amount of existing land revenue to be remitted. But if the exemp¬ 
tion is not to take effect till the next revision of assessment, no action need be 
taken unless the owner of the work in question applies for a certificate. In 
ftuch a case no entry shall be made as to the area subject to the concession or the 
amount of the exemption. 

28. When a landowner desires to secure an exemption from assessment on 

■ Exemption of reclaimed teclaimed waste land in order to compensate him for 
wastelands. incurring substantial expenditure on its reclamation, 

he shall apply, before he commences the work, to the Financial Commissioner 
for such exemption, giving a description of the land to be reclaimed, the difficul¬ 
ties attending its reclamation, and the sum proposed to be expended on reclama¬ 
tion operations. The Financial Commissioner shall, after making such enquiries 
as he deems necessary, decide as to whether any exemption shall be given. 

If the Financial Commissioner sanctions an exemption, he shall fix the maxi¬ 
mum period of the exemption to be granted. At the close of reclamation opera* 
tions, the Financial Commissioner, after verification of the actual amount ex¬ 
pended on reclamation and the area reclaimed, shall by written order exempt^ 
the area reclaimed from assessment of land revenue for a period sufficient to 
reimburse the landowner to the extent of twice the sum expended on the re* 
eiamation operations, subject to the maximum limit previously fixed. 

(d) Hi* manner in which asseMment shall be announced. 

29. The Berenae Officer shall, on receipt of tiie orders of Government on 

^1 -p-- his assessment proposals, drair ap an order deter* 

mA Mtato. mining the assessment proper on each estate. 




30, (1) For the purpose of anaounoing the assessment imposed on eadi 
Announcement of assess- estate a notice shall be issued summoning the headmen 
ment. and other persons interested to attend at a place 

and on a date specified. On such date and at such place the Revenue Oflloer 
shall announce the assessment. 

(2) The headmen of each estate shall be given a memorandum showing 
the future assessment of the estate, and any additional particulars deemed 
necessary. 

(8) The harvest from which the new demand shall take effect shall be an¬ 
nounced to the headmen and other persons interested, and shall be noted in the 
memorandum furnished to the headmen. 


ie) The manner in which the rate of incidence of the land revenue is 
to be calculated for the purpose of sub'^ection (3) of aectioii SI. 

,31. (a) In assessment circles in which fixed assessment was imposed at the 

last previous assessment, the rate of incidence of such 
Calculation of incidence. assessment shall be the rate obtained by dividing the I 
total assessment on cultivated land, as finally imposed by the Revenue Officer 
who made the assessment, by the cultivated area as ascertained by him for the 
purpose of assessment. 

(fc) In assessment circles in which fluctuating assessment was imposed at 
the last previous assessment, the average acreage of crops forming the basis of 
the net assets estimate at such assessment shall be multiplied by the final rates 
sanctioned. The figures thus arrived at shall be divided by the cultivated area 
as ascertained, for the purpose of assessment, by the Revenue Officer who imposed 
the assessment, and tie result shall be the rate of incidence of the last previous 
assessment. 

(c) In assessment circles ya which the assessment imposed at the last pre¬ 
vious assessment was partly fixed and partly fluctuating, the average acreage 
of crops forming, either partly or wholly, the basis of the net assets estimate of 
such assessment that are subject to fluctuating assessment shall be multiplied 
by the final rates sanctioned for fluctuating assessment. To the figure thus 
arrived at shall be added the final fixed demand imposed by the Revenue Officer, 
and the total shall be divided hy the cultivated area as ascertained for the purpose 
of assessment by the Revenue Officer. The result shall be the rate of incidence 
of the last previous assessment. 

(d) The rate of incidence on the cultivated area for the purpose of the 
revised assessment shall be determined, mutatis mutandis, by such of the methods 
in clauses (a), {b) and (c) of this rule as are applicable to the circumstances of the 
circles under assessment applied to the cultivated area determined by the Revenue 
»Officer at re-assessment. 


V 
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APPENDIX IL 

'^Settlement Manual, pAHAonApn 228). 

Forecast Reports* 

1. A foreoapt report should be brief. All thnt Ooverntnent requires is to 
be Pfltisfiod thnt the fmannul prosptcts are siu*h as to justify the undertaking:; 
of n pcrjcra! re-nssossinent, failing that, that there are other reason^ which make 
a resettlenieni dosirablu. 

Pule 18 of the rules framed under section CO {b) of the Land Revenue Act 
[rifle Appendix I—T‘url (K)] provides that leading ngrieulturists and organisa¬ 
tions of ^olnindur8 shall be eoLsulted before the report is prepuicd. 

2. The only statements required ore a rainfall stntoinent and the three 
tables of which sprciinens are annexed, and also in districts in which cash rents 
are at all ccunnion, a table Cfunparing the rents prevailing at the time the settle¬ 
ment was made and at present. The report sliould bo illustrnicid by a small scale 
map showing labsilsj assessment circles, rivers, canals, main roads and .rail¬ 
ways. 

8 . The followirg may bo adopted as a rough outline of the subjects to be 
dealt with in the rc] ort:— 


L—Preliminary. 


iy(a) Physical features. 

, (h) Rainfall. 

\j(c) Present assessment circles and clnssification of soils. 

^(d) Character of agricultural population. 

y(e) Any factors afTecting the general prosperity^of the tract, as aU' 
increase in water-logging. 

It ought to be possible to dispose of the above in five short paragraphs^ 

II.—Development of resources. 

This should include such explanation and discussion of the figures given 
in statement 1 ns is required. In addition any improvements in means of 
comnmnication and tlie progress of nlieiuiiiori sliould he noticed. The proportion 
of the cnliivated area under mortgage in each Inhsil (Appendix VI of Revenue 
Registers) should be mentioned, and the chiss to which the mortgacrees chiefly 
belong. 

The rise or fall in the value of land during the teira* of the expiring settlo- 
ment should he noticed, an examination of its sale value in terms of ihn mul¬ 
tiple of the land revenuo jmid for it at various penValtj being made on the lines 
indicated in paragraphs 8ST A and 881-B of the Setileiucnt Manual. 

III.— IIlSTORY OF PRICES SINCE LAST SETTLEMENT WITH AN ESTIMATE 
OF THE EITECTIVF. RISE WlllCll HAS OCCUUUEU, 

In connection with statement II, paragraphs 870-77 of Iho SelMerccnt 
Manual, may he read. The rise in prires should ordinarily be calculate<l from 
the eompurison between the two 10 yeaiV periods (column:? 8-0 of th»* statement), 
b ut tlje M av ernme nL nf |fp|j aJiavo directed (lint the avernce prices tor the last 
itO years ( eoliimns 7-n^ &itAiib| |.i> » 

<^Oovornnieni of India, i>cpartmcnt oi Xievuiua.iuid A^jriculturcs, JSu. 1005, daUd lUili < 
fieptottbor 1010. 
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IVj—E stimate of probable enhancement. 

The increase for rise of resourcos may, in the absence of any special reason fo 
the contrary, such, for example, as the substitution of canal for barani cul¬ 
tivation, be taken ns equal to the rise in cultivation. The increase for rise 
of prices will be whatever percentage tho Deputy Commissioner consi^lers to 
represent the effective rise of prices. This may diffor cons'iticrably from the 
arithmetical (hMiuciion from the figures in column 6 of statement II, For 
example, in deciding what percentage to adopt as showing tho effective riso 
more regard should be paid to the prices of crops which fanners grow largely 
for sale than to those of crop? grown mainly for their own .consumption. There 
may bo excellent reasons for departing w'idoly in actual nssessinont from the 
arithmetical result shown in column 8, statement III. Column 0 shou'd show 
the demand which the Deputy Commissioner thinks can prudently bo fixed. 
If it differs mucb from the assessment shown in column 8, tho reasons for thinking 
the la (ter excessive should bo sliordy stated. 

The net osseds estimate of each circle prepared at last settlement should 
bo varied according to the effective riso of prices and changes in resources so as 
to represent (lie probable net-asset estimate based on the most recent figures 
available. Tbo probable now demand should not exceed oiio-fuurth of that 
figure. 

V.—Other matters. 

In reporting on tho maps and records tho Deputy Commissioner should say 
how far he thinks it will be necessary to remeasure tho villages and to make a 
complete revision of their records. 

]t should also be clearly Plated (a) whether a professional riverain traverse 
survey has been previously carried out and in wlial years, (h) wbolbor an adequate 
nmnber of (lie pillars marking corners of squares which were clomarcaled and 
erected by (lie previous professional survey on tho higher margin of the rivcraia 
area under innndulion are still in situ, 

Jt is not necessary for him to make proposals as to tho establishment re¬ 
quired for settlement opcra(ion.s, but ho should state for each tahsil what is tho 
number of (I) patwaris' circles, (2) palimris and assistant patwnris, and (3) field 
l-nnunffoi, and should note wbetlier ho thinks tho existing stall adequate for the 
requirements of the ordinary revenue work of tho district. 

MA»K KMT l,-T)KVKI.oP\| K< I OF I^E OUUCI'S. 
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STATBH^nr^.—PRICES. 



Column 1.—Only enter the chief oro|>s, say crops covering 76 per cent, of the harvested 
area. 

Column 2.—^The average area under the crops for a series of years should be compared 
with the average total harvested area of the same series of years, and the per* 
oentage taken out. 

Oclumna 3 and 4.—Enter average Gazette prices for ten years excluding famine years. 

Column 5.—^The ^neral rise for all crops is obtained by dividing the total of column 6 by 
the total o? column 1. Thus if the total of column 1 is 75 and that of column 6 is 
1,875, the general rise will be shown as 26 per cent. 

Column 7.—^Enter average Gazette prices for 20 years excluding famine years. 
STATEMENT ni.*-ASSESSMENT, PRESENT AND PROPOSED. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


(Settlement Manual, paragraph 282.) 

Tadicial powers exercised by Settlement Officers at different periods. 

Shortly after annexation the Board of Administration forbade the CiviP 
Courts in the districts west of the Bias to entertain any claims for land till a 
regular settlement had been effected, and at the same time the district revenue 
courts were directed to “ confine their attention to the questi on of possessioj^ , 
anTleave to the Settleiaent Olfac^fe r^ hereaiier ihe d emHinh ai disputed rights, 
(Board’s^CircuJar jno. 122, dated 86th May 184d). '"*lF!rt4li^lat^^ provision 
of Regulation VII of 1822, which allowed a disappointed claimant to contest 
the finding of a Settlement OflScer by bringing a civil suit ir^ the District Court, 
was set aside with the sanction of the Governor;^f 3 :finor al, and the decision o r 
S ettlement OflScers in all c 
made final ’•subject to tHe 

yggted with i>q rA/ynrdfi 

limitation was fixed at 12 years, and this was sometimes interpreted as meaning 
12 years counting baclTtr^ the date of annexation or from the date on which 
the claim was first put forward in the district revenue courts. When the first 
Punjab Courts Act, XIX of 1865, came into force, care was taken to maintain 
the jurisdiction of Settlement Officers as regards land suits. The 21st section 
of that Act provided that, when a district was under settlement, any special 
officer in it might be invested with the civil powers of a Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, or tahsildar for the purpose of deciding 
suits in respect to land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of land. Similar pro¬ 
visions wore embodied in section 49 of the second Panjab Courts Act, XVII of 
1877, and in Chapter VI of the third Punjab Courts Act, XVIII of 1884. Down 
to 1878 Settlement Officers were usually invested with the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner to decide suits or appeals regarding land, or the rent, revenue, 
or produce of land. But in the districts of the old Delhi territory re-assessed 
between 1871 and 1878 it was determined to confine the jurisdiction of the Settle¬ 
ment Courts to cases under the Tenancy Act of 1868, on the ground that these 
districts “ were settled many years ago and the rights of all parties must have 
been determined either by length of possession or by decree of Courts.*' In 
1878 it was proposed to follow the same course in all the districts then about 
to come under settlement, but ultimately the jurisdiction of the Settlement 
Courts was made to extend to suits— 


^(a) under the Tenancy Act; 

y/{b) to alter or cancel any entry in the register of names of proprietors 
of revenue-paying land ; 

^(c) under section 9 of the Specific Relief Act of 1877 ; ^ 

^ (d) for declaration of title in land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of 
land brought by parties in possession of the right claimed. 

It was also intended that claims under head (b) should only be cognizable 
by Setleraent Courts where the plRinti/I was in possession. The description 
under bead (5) was not considered sufficiently precise and was gradually expander 


♦Government of India No. 1002, dated Ist Se}»tomber 1849, quoted on page 41 of llarkley’s 
« Non-Uegiilation Law of the Punjab.” This order referred only to the Cis^Sutlcj and Trans* 
gutlej States, the only parts of tho province whore regular settlements were then in progiess.^; 

tSoe Temple's Settlement Report, paragraph 220, and Financial Commissioner's Book 
Cirouiar XLVI of 1860, paragraph 1. 
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'»bnt the obaoges made ‘were intended to define, and not to restrict the power* 
hitherto possessed in oases between landlords and tenants. In 1886, a fresh 
form of notification was introduce'd giving Setlement Officers the powers of a 
Deputy Commissioner, under section 46 (1) of the Punjab Courts Act of 1884, 
for the trial of all classes of suits mentioned in section 45 of the same Act, 
with six exceptions. The effect was to withdraw from Settlement Officers* juris¬ 
diction in suits under heads (h) and (d) above, but to enable them to decide 
suits for the determination of “ disputes regarding boundaries of land which 
have been fixed by a Court or Bevenue Officer.** Chapter VI of Act XVIII 
of 1834 was repealed by the Land Revenue Act of 1887, but Chapter XI of the 
latter Act enables Government, if it pleases, to make land cases in any local area 
solely cognizbale by the officer making or specially revising records-of-rights in 
that area. So far no use has been made of this chapter and Settlement Officers 
are now invested only with the powers of a Collector under the Tenancy Act, 
XVI of 1837, and their exercise of these powers is confined within narrow 
limits by executive .instructions (see Apendix VI). 
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APPENDIX V. 
CANCELLED, 


APPENDIX VI. 

(Shttlbmbnt Manual, paragraph 229.) 


BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED OP BV SETTLEMENT OFFICERS, 
DIRECTOR OP LAND RECORDS AND THE COM¬ 
MISSIONER. 

A. —Table showing business arising under the Pun.tab Land 
Revenue and Tenancy Acts which will be disposed 
OF BY Settlement Collectors. 

land Revenue Act, 

1, Chapter III of Land Revenue Act relating to headmen (other than 
chief headmen), kannngos and patwaris ; also cases of neglect of duty or dis- 
obedience of orders by any person holding office tinder this chapter so far as 
those duties or orders relate to business controlled by the Collector. If cases 
come to the notice of the Setlement Officer requiring action under Land Revenue 
Rule 21 (IV) he should report them to the Deputy Commissioner. 

The Collector of the district should consult the Setlement Collector before 
finally disposing of successions to zaildarships, but is not bound to adopt his 
recommendation. Proposals for revision of zaildari arrangements should be 
prepared by the two Collectors jointly. 

2. Chapter IV of Land Revenue Act (Records). 

8. Chapter V of Land Revenue Act (Assessments). 

4. Chapter VIII of Land Revenue Act (Surveys and Boundaries). 

5. Chapter IX of Land Revenue Act (Partition). 

6. The following sections of Chapter XTI of the Land Revenue Act :—viz 
Sections 145, 146, 147, 148 and 150, also section 149 so far as concerns business 
allotted to this Collector. 

Punjab Tenancy Act, 

7. Section 76, sub-section (1), clause (a) and section 77, sub-section (3), 
clauses (a), (b) and (c), also clause (m) so far as it concerns kanungos and 
patwaris. 

Note 1.— ^The Settlement Collector has no powers under chapters VI and VII of the Lane 
Revenue Act; but the Collector of the district should refer to him for report all cases in whicl 
remissions or suspensions of the land revenue appear to be required on account of calamity o' 
season or other failure of assets. Similarly, the Settlement Collector may, of his own motion 
report such cases to the Collector of the district for orders. It is important that the officer whe 
is charged with the duty of revising the assessments should enquire into all oases of this kind, anc 
the Collector of the district should not set aside bis recommendations in any case without tht 
sanction of the Commissioner. 

Note 2.—Of the quarterly and annual business returns, part V, which relates to village 
records and also all crop returns and agricultural statistics (other than those relating to piioei 
and rainfall), should be submitted by the Settlement Collector, and all other retuins by the Col 
eotor of the district. 

Note 3.—For business connected with land revenue assignments, see paragraph 1$( 
of the Land Administration Manual and paragraphs 668, et. aeq., of this Manual. 
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B.—WoBK IN OONNBOTION WITH SBTTLNMilNTS ^HIOH Wtl*!* M 
DISPOSED OF BY THE OOMlflSSIONliR AND DiRBOTOlt OF LAITD 

Becobds^ 

1. Duties of the Commlssloiier and DIreetor of Land Records in dlsMldit 
under settlement. —The Commissioner will exercise general control in all 
matters connected with the conduct of eettlements within his division subject 
to the directions of the Financial Commissioner, He will supervise all 
matters connected with settlement operations and consult and advise the local 
oflScers thereon. The position of the Director of Land Records in regard to map 
correction and revisiop of records in settlements is defined in paragraph 207, 
Land Administration Manual. He will aid the Settlement Officer with Wa 
advice, but on matters requiring orders he will report to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner who will issue his orders to the Settlement Officer through the Commis¬ 
sioner of the division. 

2. Submission of reports from districts under settlement.— Re¬ 
ports, references and returns relating to settlements shall be submitted (by the^ 
Deputy Commissioner, prior to the commencement of a settlement, and by tne 
Settlement Officer afterwards) to the Commissioner, who will himself dispose of 
all matters he has power to dispose of and refer other matters with his opinion 
for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

The quarterly business returns in districts under settlement, prescribed 
in Standing Order No. 52, are submitted by the Settlement Officer to the Com¬ 
missioner. The Commissioner returns statements I to III with his remarks ta 
the Settlement Officer, while statements IV and V in duplicate are forwarded 
with his comments to the Director of Land Records. The Director of Land 
Records records his* remarks and forwards them to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. One copy is filed in the Financial Commissioners^ office, one copy is re. 
turned with the orders of the Financial Commissioner through the Director 0 | 
Land Records to the Commissioner, and by the latterHo the Settlement Officer. 

3. Preliminary reports and special reports.— Sq^lement Officers are 

required to gj^mit preliminary reg arding assessmenli circle^^ gOiTclassii^ 

potion, pri^^^e extent of remea&uremi nt require d, a ^^(^ the veg ^y fi t^" he 
adopted nTTrai^g th^ ^ (paraoraph 225 oFttie Manual). Such 

re^porfs will Be suBm1f1le?Ptr^ Commissioner who will forward them with his 
recommendations to the Financial Commissioner for orders. The Financial 
Commissioner will consult the Director of Land Records if he considers it neces¬ 
sary. before passing orders. . The orders of the Financial Commissioner will be 
communicated through the Commissioner to the Settlement Officer, a copy 
being sent to the Director of Land Records for information. 

Reports are submitted by the Settlement Officer on the following subjects 
through the Commissioner for the orders of the Financial Commissioner:— 

(a) All questions connected with forests and Government waste. 

(b) Leases of Government land, 

(c) Tirni. 

(d) Land revenue assignments. 

(e) Zaildari and sufedposhi inams. 

The orders of the Financial Commissioner on these cases are communicated 
to the Settlement Officer through the Commissioner, and the Director of Land? 
Records need not be referred to in connection with these subjects. 
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4w Settlemsnt anl ooTitroi over settlement 

budgets and acoounts and all other administrative authority and powers refer¬ 
ring to settlements are now exercised by the Commissioner subject to the orders 
of the Financial Commissioner. Previously established settlement procedure 
should not be departed from without the sanction of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

5. Completion of misoellaneous work by the settlement Offleer. —It will 
be the duty of the Commissioner at the commencement of the concluding 
year of a settlement to see that all reports on such subjects as revenue assign¬ 
ments, patwaris’ and zaildars’ circles and em oluments, leases of Government 
land and tirni are submitted through him to the Financial Commissioner in good 
time so that orders may be passed arid carried o ut before .the Settlement Officer 
leaves the district. Any changes in the record of agricultural or revenue statis¬ 
tics which the Settlement Offieer has to suggest should be submitted to the Com¬ 
missioner and by him through the Director of Land Records to the Financial 
Commissioner for orders. The Dastur-ul-amal proposals should be submitted 
to tii Gjnaiui)iir \v i > will approve of them after consultation with the 
Director of Land Records. 

’ 6. Powers, postings and leave of Settlement officials.-— (a) 'Proposals 
for conferring on any Settlement Officer, Assistant Settlement Officer or Extra 
Assistant Sittl.^aant 0 fi33r DDV*rj w'liji it is net usuxl to confer on 
members of the class to which he belongs should be submitted by the Commis- 
nsioner through the Financial Commissioner. 

(b) Matters relating to (i) leave of officers i n charge of a settlement, and 
^'i) first appointments of Settlement Officers, Assistant Settlement Officers and 
Extra Assistant Settlement Officers are dealt with by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

(c) The posting of officers for settlement training will be arranged by th® 
Commissioner in direct communication with Government, but the reports on th® 
training of the officers will be submitted to the Financial Commissioner. 

7. Settlement kanunges. —{%) At least two months before he begins 
reduce establishment, the Setlement Officer should report to the Director 
Land Records the names, with full particulars as to home, previous experience^ 
Ac., of all permanent and sub. pro tern, settlement kanungos who are likely to be 
set free from his settlement. 

(n*) The Director of Land Records should provide for these kanungos in 
some other settlement. Officiating kanungos must make room for permanent 
and sab. pro tern, men, and sub. pro tern, men for those who are permanent. 

\ {%i%) If it can be arranged, kanungos should posted to settlements as 

risar as possible to their homes. 

(tr) Kanungos who have done measurement by triangulation in a hill tract 
^ould be specially selected for similar work elsewhere when required. 
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APPENDIX VIL 

(Settlement Manual, pakagraph 266). 

A.—PROCEDURE CONNECTED WITH THE COMPLETE 
MEASUREMENT OP A VILLAGE. 

1. Preparation of khataunis and shajra nasb. —Before commencing the 
field measurements of any village it is essential that correct and complete fcha- 
ta^inis should bo drawn up. If the previous annual papers have been properly 
prepared, and the jamabandi is correct to date, this will give little trouble. If 
it is not correct, then all mutations of rights omitted from the javiabandi must 
be entered up in the list of mutations of the current year. The khataunis will 
then agree with the jamabandi so corrected plus changes in tenants*at-will. And 
to make sure that the khataunis are correct and complete, there will be drawn 
up at the same time a shajra nasb of the owners.* The procedure will therefore 
be as follows :—The kannnqo or patwari, having collected the owners in the village, 
will put the \ti^t jamabandi before him, and draw up a genealogical tree of the 
owners ; or if there is one in the previous records, correct that to date. In doing 
this he will compare the genealogical tree and the jamabandi, holding by holding, 
and will explain the entries to the owners. The comparison of the two papers will 
bring to light all omissions irom the jaynabandi connected with the descent 
of the owners, and omissions from the jamaband due to transfers, partitions, 
changes of tenants, and otlun- like causes, will be pointed out by the owners. 
Forms of the khatauni, index, and list of khatauni totals, with necessary in¬ 
structions, are appended *— 

A.—• Khatauni ou holding slip. 

^ Taraf or ^ 

Tahsil -—-- Mama I Patti. y 


Last Jamanbadi No. 

New Khatauni No. 

No. in Begister of Uotations. 

Owner. 

Tenant. 

1 

2 

8 

j 4 

6 

No. AND 
OF FIE 

Former. 

NAME 

LD. 

New. 

i 

f 

Name of well 1 Area and class 
or other source ; of land and total 
of irrigation. j of holdings. 

} 

Rent. 

RBM.4BKi» 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


•For form of akajra naah and iostraotioils for ita preparation see Appendix VII 
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(1) This form will be printed on one-eighth of a sheet, that is to say, on' 
paper size 10*' — 6J^. It will be printed on one .side only. If necessary, the 
paiwari can continue the entries on the other side. Lines will be printed across 
columns 1—8 for the separate entry of each field. The whole will be sewed 
together at top, like a bahi, the alphabetical index being added. A leather patta 
will also be added to protect the paper of the same sort as is used to protect hahis* 
One leaf will usually be sufficient for each holding. 

(2) The khatauni numbers will be entered in ink before measurements are 
commenced. There is no real reason why an accurate list of the holdings should 
not be made. If by chance one or two holdings are subsequently discovered, 
these can be added in their place by sub-numbers. When the tahsildar attests 
the village finally after close of measurements, the series of numbers can be cor¬ 
rected once for all. 

(8) The names and shares of owners and cultivator should be entered with 
great care and after careful attestaton. If names and shares have already been 
entered in one holding in full detail, and in a subsequent holding it is desired to 
incorporate the same entry by reference, this may be done ; for example. Sham 
Singh and others, as in holding No, 3 (three). But the number of the holding must 
be entered in such cases in figures and in words : and care should be taken that 
short entries referring to different holdings are not made in nearly identical terms. 
Also the reference should always be to the khatnani number : the measurer has 
nothing to do with jamahandi numbers. 

(4) Enter shares in the plainest forms, just as the 'pntirnri enters them in his 
ordinary annual papers, for example- • 

A and B in even shares. 

D and F in even shares half, and G and H in even shares, half. 

Several persons (stated b}’’ name) in the following shares :—• 

K and L in even shares, h.alf ; M, N. and others, half on 8 shares : 

M and N in even shares 0, P B in even shares 
2 shares, 1 share. 

If there are a great many sliares, write them out in full on the back of the 
khatauni, making a short entry in the column ‘Owner’ on the npjXM* side ; thu<^ 
B, and others, total 15 otoners as detailed on reverse. It is most important that 
all shares should be entered in the village papers in the same words and terms 
as those by which the zamindars described them. No att empt should be made to 
substitute for these terms more elaborate descriptions. And those forms of 
expression should be preferred which will be most conveniently transcribed in the 
annual papers. It is not at all necessary to describe all the shares of a holding 
by the same denominator ; they should be put down just as the raniindars tell 
them off. 

(6) As regards sales and mortgages with possession (they should be shown 
in every case with the detail directed in the Standing Order on Becords-of- 
Rights. 

(6) Mortgages without possession will be entered only under the circum¬ 
stances and with the details directed in the Standing Order on Becords-of- 
Rights. 

(7) If a hereditary tenant has sold or mortgaged his holding and the 
transfer has been acted on. it will be entered in the register of mutations and in¬ 
corporated in the khatauni, subject to any order of Court that may be produced' 
concerning a transfer of this nature. 
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(8) Enter very carefully the rents paid by tenants. If the rent is a share of 
the produce^ note any payments made from the whole heap before the produce is 
divided. If the rent is cash, it should be so described as to show whether the rent 
is a lump charge on the holding or a rate per bigha, or whether the rent is per 
harvest or per crop, or per annum, or by appraisement. 

(9) Ordinarily no entry relating to trees will be made. But the 'paiwati 
should enquire whether any trees are owned by other than the owner or culti ¬ 
vator ; and in cases in which trees are owned by persons who do not hold the land, 
the paiwari will enter the facts in the column of remarks in the hhatauni, 

(10) If the revenue of hhata is assigned, note the fact and the name of the 
mafidar briefly in red ink in the column of remarks. 

(11) Do not collect all the mail hJiatas at the end. Let each khnta come in 
the place to which, with refon nee to the ownership, it pr(q)erly belongs. 

(12) Land appropriated for pMir purposes. —All land permanently appro' 
priated for public purpof^es should be entered in the khaiauvis as directed in tho 
jamahandi. Mutations expressed by these entries need not be entered in the 
register of mutations. 

(13) It is not necessary to enter a name for every field along with it*^ 
number. If fields are known by nnmes, the names should be entered. But wher^' 
fields are not comn}only known by distinct names, no names of fields need be 
entered. 

(14) The following soils will be recorded in the 'khataunis — 

(i) Ghair mvmkin, hanjarkadim, SiTidhaniar jadid, eiH for tlie 

crop qirdawari and ynilan rakha, 

(ii) Chahi is all land irrigated regularly from a well (whether the well 
is pakka or kaeha and w^hether the water he lifted by buckets, wheel 
or dhenkli). Some land is thus inigated every harvest, other land 
every year, and some land once in two years. Whatever land gets 
water regularly should be shown as chahi. The actual area of 
crops irrigated will not appear from the measurement papers, but 
from the crop qirdnivari papers. 

{Hi) Nahri is land w^ateied by a canal. The limits of (bis land will he 
defined in the same way as those of chahi land. 

(iv) Ahi is land watered from tanks, jhiJs, river branches and springs 

and not falling under the heads of chahi or nahri.. The limits of 
this land will ho defined in the same way as those of chahi land. 

(v) Sailab is land usually flooded in the rains by large rivers or their 

branches. 

(tn) Barani is all cultivation not included in above classes. 

The Collector can direct that other soil distinctions he recorded if he considers 
this necessary.* 

It should be added that there is some land near rivers or canals or jhils which 
is always moist. This also should be entered as sailab if of any considerable 
amount or importance. But small areas of this kind may be recorded as barani. 
Fruit-bearing gardens will be reckoned as cultivated land, and their areas will be 
classed under the above heads according as they are irrigated or not. Groves 
of other trees will be classed as hanjar kadim ,. 


. *8ee Chapter XITT of this Manual. 
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B.— Alphabetical Index to be prefixed to ehataunx. 


Letter. 


Owners. ' 


Hereditary 

Tenants. 



6 


6 




iz; 

Name. 

1 

Name. 

*1 


5 

! 1 




; 

a 

1 

1 


J 

1 

w 


Tbnants-at-wid*. 


Name. 




S 

<a 


C. —List op khatauni totals. 


1 

2 


8 




• 

Give in these columns the details op 
^RBAS and wells REQUIRED POR-THB 
Milan Bakda. 

Khatauni 

No 

How many 
fields. 


I 1 

1 ^ ! 

1 ' 

: 1 


IS 

o 

1 



: 1 

■ 1 1 

1 I 

'ill 

; ' 1 




Oolumn 3.—It should be borne in mind that this olassi fi cation and that given in the tnilan 
mast agree. 

2. Parcbas to be given to zamlniars.—When the khaiaunis are ready, 
the patwari will give to each agriculturist a copy of the khaiaunis relating to 
him. These copies are known as parchas. Of mortgaged holding a parcha will 
be given both to mortgagor and mortgagee, but not to collateral mortgagees. In 
holdings in which there are several sharera it is generally sufficient to give a 
parcha to one sharer ; but if another sharer asks for a copy, it should be given 
to him also. Of tenant’s holdings one copy should be given to the tenant and 
the other to the owner. 

8« Attendanee of owners and onltivators.— The shajra nosh and khatauni^ 
having been completed, and the parchas having been distribnted to the 
samindars, the patwari will commence measurement work. Every evening he 
will inform the village headmen what fields will be measured on the day follow¬ 
ing, and the village-headmen will at once inform the owners and cultivators con- 
oemed, and direct them to attend the pairmri the following morning. 
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4. Cbainmeiu—The headmen of the village will supply for the field wviik. 
two ohainmen. 

6. Papers which pawtarl will have with him, —The fafttan should have 
with him during his field measurements the former shajra, his copy of the last 
detailed jamahandi (with alluvion and diluvion papers, if any), also the new 
shajra nasb and register of mutations. These papers and the papers in hand are 
the only^papers that he should take with him in his daily measurement work. 

6, Procedure as each field is measured. —As each field is measure 

he will delineate it in pencil on the shajra, work out the area, inform the owne ^ 
and cultivator of the result, consider their objections, if any, and then writ® 
up the field book, the khaiauni^ and zamindar*s parcha. The form of the field 
book is given below :— 


Field Book. 


No. of field. 

Former No. 

1 

No. of 
khatauni. 

i 

Area calculation. 

7. List of fields on margin of field map.—In order to make it easy to refer 
from the field map to thv ja?}iabandi, the patwari will write a list od a separate 
mapping sheet (to be filed with the map) as under :— 

No. of field. j 

Number of khatauni in which entered. 


8. Procedure when owner or tenant is absent. —If an owner or tenant 
is absent when afield is measured the will make a mark X in the remarks 
column of the kliaiauni, and write over the mark the letter M or K to indicate 
whether the absentee is the owner or cultivator, and will sign his name under 
the mark. If the absentee arrives afterwards, a place will be left in his parcha 
for the field measured in his absence, and those measured in his presence will be 
filled in belcw. But the paiuari will not fill into any parcha fields measured im 
the absence of the parc/m-holder, nor return to those fielas in order to explain 
the entries. It is the kanungo's work to do this. 

Note. —The above procedure for securing the attendance of right-holders and keeping 
them informed of <lio entries made in the measurement papers regarding their land is not an- 
plicable to cases where Government land in the possession of a department is under measurement, 
llcfore remeasurements arc commenced in any district or tract the Settlement Officer or Colfoo- 
tor should, if there is any land ol the above desciiption within the limits of the district or tract, 
ascertain frem the executive cflicer of the depaitment concerned, who is in charge of the said 
land, whether I c proposes to depute a suloidinate to be present at the measurements. If the 
departmental ofiiccr desires to do so, the Settlement Oflicor or Collector should arrange, as ‘ 
far as possible, for the measurement of the Government land to be made at a time convenient 
both to the depaitment concerned and to the settlement or revenue subordinates. The Setlle- 
mont OfKcor should also, if desired by the departmental oflicor, furnish the latter, free of charge, 
with eofries of the entiies in the measurement pnp»*r8 and maps relating to the Government hihd 
in bis charge, and should consider any representation made to'him by the departniental oflicor 
in regard to them. ]n the above connection ottention to the ixustructions oontained in p^a- 
graph 45 (A) of Standing Order No. 1(1 is necessary. 
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9. Procedure in case of trifling disputes or discrepancies. —In cases 
-of petty dispute as to the position of a boundary, if there is a permanent 
boundary, the patwari will measure according to the boundary ; if there is not, 
then he will measure according to the former papers. He may be allowed to 
{neglect slight differences bewteen former and present measurement, as may be 
proper in each village : so that the zamindar'b attention may not be directed to 
useless disputes. But if an owner has added to his field land that he owns jointly 
with others, except in course of partition, such land must be measured as ^separate 
number. In places where land is of little value, if an occupancy tenant 
•has extended his field by ploughing o\it, and there is no boundary between the 
new and old land,-nor other plain evidence, such as payment of a different rent, 
by which the new land can be separated from the old land, the patwari will survey 
the whole in one number. In such a case it is not his duty to distinguish between 
old and new land. 

10* Field names and order in which fields should be numbered. —The 

numbering of the fields on the map should run in a connected chain. So 
far as the fields of one holding lie together they should be measured without 
break. Where field divisions follow soil distinctions, fche order of the holding 
should not be broken on this account, similarly if the land is owned by wells 
or by separate pattis^ the fields of each well or patti lying in one block should be 
numbered in a connected series, and not be mixed up in the measurement papers 
with those of adjoining pattis and wells. And the limits of each patti or well 
- should be shown by a coloured line. Also if one field lies in the middle of a larger 
field, it should be so measured, without breaking up the larger field into two. 
Filed names, if locally used, should be entered under the survey number to which 
they relate. 

11. The abadL —The village site shoud be measured in one number, 
together with the small plots attached in which cattle are penned, manure is 
stored, and straw is stacked, and other waste attached to the village site. The 
' entry in the column of ownership and occupancy will be simply ahadi deh, 

12. ViUage roads. —Village roads through irrigated lands or through 

/highly cultivated land, or wherever these roads have distinct boundaries, should 
be measured according to their existing bounds. If any road has no distinct 
bound it should be entered as three kadams wide. But where the position of a 
way shifts with the cultivation of each year, it should be indicated in the map 
with a red line ; and a note should be made in the khatauni against each field 
which the way crosses, thus : “ The way to village A crosses this fieW* 

If by acting on these instructions a village road is in any case recorded very 
•differently from the record of it at last measurement, and public inconveni¬ 
ence appears probable, the road should be measured as above directed, 
and the case be reported to the revenue officer. Perhaps in some cases the 
revenue officer may be able to prevent inconvenience of this kind. But usually 
the fixed boundaries of village roads cannot be altered. 

13. Boundaries of fields not marked on ground how shown. —Where 
the boundary of a survey number is known, but is not marked on the ground 
•owing to rich cultivation or sandy soil, the boundary should be delineated on the 
map by broken lines. 

14. Procedure at beginning and end of days’ work* —At the commence- 
.ment and end of every day’s work the patwari should— 

/a) test the chain ; 

(b) check the entries of n umber aoiik (former field No,). 

* V (c) compare the area entries of the field book and khatauni. 
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U-A Daily ou turn.—A Settlement Officer should, aft^er he has had some 
-expentnce Ks district, lay down with the approval of the Co^ssioner his 
• own standard of outturn per chain per diem in re-measurem^t according to 
ZckcumsEanl and nature of the district and commumcate the same through 
the cTiSrer and the Director of Land Eecords to the Financial Conuni,. 
Sioner " sfandard will be used as a guide in checking the quarterly business 

returns. 

16 t"fc>ng in of fields.—The fields will be inked into the shajra, week 
V<y we4. a^the kamngo has tested them, viz., field numbers in red ink, and 

all other entries in black ink. 


16. Topographical signs to be entered In field maps.— In order to meet 
the requirements of the Survey of India certain topographical signs used by 
that department should be used. A hst of the signs, together with specimen 
cadastral maps, can be obtained from the Financial Commissioner: these siras 
should be followed in all topographical and ^atwans maps as far as possible. 
When a survey party is at work in a district under settlement a few selected men 
should be sent to be taught by the Surveyor the proper method of representing 
these signs. It should be clearly understood that these directions in no case 
supersede those contained in the Mensuration Manual. 


17 Colouring of maps.—Too much attention should not be given to the 
appearance of the maps as apart from correctness. The colouring, however, 
should dsuaUy be done by selected fatwaris or by specially entertained colourists. 
If a map has become dirty or discoloured, it should be left alone, and, if owing 
to cracks in the paper or some other reason it is absolutely necessary to prepare 
a fair copy, the original should be filed as well as the copy. 

18. Maps to be kept In fiat boxes.—The map should be kept flat after 
being filed in the record room. The mapping sheets of each village should be 
attached together by tape or string running through two eyelets pierbed in the 
top right and left hand corners of each sheet. 


19. Index map.— Index maps should bo prepared on maping sKeets, each 
square being divided into the requisite number of smaller squares for the purpose. 
Where possible, the scale to be adopted should be 240 hadam of feet to the 
inch 14 inches to the mile), as this is the scale usually adopted m revenue survey 
maps' The reduction from the 40 kadam to the inch field maps should be done 
by scale. This work is facihtated by scales with inches sub-divided into sub¬ 
multiples of 240. The Director of Land Eecords informs Settlement Officers 
of the name of the firm from which such scales can be procured. To test the 
work rapidly the kanungos can be given double compasses, of which one pair 
of arms measures a distance exactly six times that measured by the other pair. 
Such compasses can be made up in most large towns. When the harm in use 
is such that the maps on the square system cannot be readily reduced to the 
scale of 4 inches to the mile by the use of the scale, as in Hissar, where tho kam 
is 67-167 inches and in the hill part of Gurdaspur where its length is 67 • 6 
inches, the required reduction can be made by the help of the pentagraph. Even 
if the proportion between the field map scale and the scale of 4 inches to the mile 
is not one of those for which the instrument is graduated, the pentagraph can 
be set empirically so as to give it. To obtain the proper settiiw a trial should be 
made with two squares made in the proper propocttoiu, and care fhould be 
-taken that the pointer and the fixad axis in which the instrument revqlves are so 
. fixed as to be always in one #traigbt line. The index map sbould sbow the same 
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features as those shown in the revenue survey maps of the villages, and the signs' 
will be those employed by the Eevenue Survey Department, most of which are^ 
the same as in the 40 kadam village maps. Each Settlement Officer will have to 
give bis o\vn instructions as to the points to be shown in these maps according 
to the character of the country under survey. Besides serving as an index to 
the village map this reduction is required for two other purposes : (1) the check 
of the patwarVs measurements with scientific data (paragraph 21 below) and (2) 
the preparation of the tahsil and district maps prescribed in S, 0. No. 16, para¬ 
graph* 80. If there are time and money available, the paiwaris may be in¬ 
structed to make copies of the index maps to be kept by themselves for use. The 
Settlement Officer will determine the material on which such copies are to be 
made. 

20, Copies of vlll^e map required. —Of the village maps, two or, if 
neoossary, three copies will be made, viz .: — 

(i) for the tahsil fair copy {pared tahsil) ; 

^ (it) for use in girdawari ; 

(tit) for other departments, if necessary (see note to paragraph 8) :— 

(i) The tahsil fair copy should be made on country mapping sheets. 

(ii) The copy for use in girdawa ri should be on clot h. 

(Hi) The copies made for other departments will be made on the 
material desired by the department concerned. 

Copy No. (t) should be in every respect an exact copy of the mapping sheets 
filed with the Settlement record. 

Copy No. (ii) should also be a close copy. It should show the length of the 
field boundaries in harms and should be coloured, but in the case of large 
stretches of waste land, the colour should be laid only round the edges of the waste 
area, anJ not spread in a wash over the whole. 

Copy No. {Hi) will be prepared in such manner as is most suitable to the 
department concerned. 

B#— Comparison of Village maps with Survey data. 

The instructions in paragraphs 21—26 apply only to estates in which re- 
measurement is undertaken, but those in paragraph 26 are also apphcable 
to estates in which map correction is substituted for remeasurement. 

(1) Khakas and the comparison oj patwari measurements with the data 

supplied by the Survey Department, 

( 2 ) Comparison of the distances between Trijunction points. 

I, —TT7icre the patwari’s measurements are on the square system, 

21. See Manual of Land Measurcmenti paragraphs 72—85. Patwari to 
suttnit khaka and statement. —A\Lcn the palwari lias completed the laying 
' dowm ol tlie squares, ho will at once send to the Settlement Officer a copy ol (he 

' roMgh Index Mop {khaka), on which be has sbown the position of each trijunction 
pillar and of every station left by the Govornmeui of India Survey, in the inannor 
proscribed in paragraph 86 of the Land Measurement Manual and along with it a 
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statement in the following form showing the distance in harms from each tri-^ 
Junction pillar to the next, calculated as the hypothenuse of a right-angleid trv 
angle the sides of which are the distances along the sides of the squares :— 

Comparison of Distctnecs.. 



The first seven columns of this statement will be filled up by the patwarip. ' 
the rest being left to be filled up at head-quarters. The distance to be enteroif 
in column 7 will be found by extracting the square root of the sum of the square* 
of the distances entered in columns 5 and 6. No fraction of a harm should 
be entered. This statement will be checked and signed by the hanungo and for* 
warded with the hhaha to head*quarters. This hhaha should not contain any^ 
details within the village such as ahadi, roads, wells, ponds, &o. AU that neel^ 
be given are the positions of the trijunctions and any survey stations there may 
be, and a rough outline of the village boundary prepared by band from the old" 
map. 


22. Cheek at head-quarters.—On receipt of the statement at bead-quar¬ 
ters the Sectlement Officer will have the statement Completed from the dat^* 
furnished by the Imperial Survey Department. If the Settlement Officer bae 
been furm'shed ^th traverse data he will have entered in column 8 the distance- 
between each pair of trijunction pillars as there given in feet or in Qunter's ebaiz^ 
whichever is given in the traverse data. If he has received no traverse data^ 
the scale should be applied to the Bevenue Survey map and tha number of* 
inches and hundredths of an in^ so found entered in colunm 8. .A. diagonal 
scale for inches and hundredths should be used, (Cardboard ones can be obtained* 
cheaply.) In either case the same distance expreiued in harm ahould be eni* 
4ered in column 9, and the difference in harms and the difference per eei^ 


X 
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-worked out; it being stated in each case whether it is plus or minus* In 
sany case in which the difference exceeds one per cent,, the patwari^s calcula* 
tion of the distances should be checked by comparing" it with the distances 
-entered on the khaka^ and a note of the result of the comparison should be made. 
The statement will then be placed before the Settlement Officer for his orders. 
All cases may be passed as correct in which the difference is less than two per 
^ent, in hilly country, or one per cent, in level country, but where the difference 
is greater than this, an explanation should be called for, unless the distance is 
-a short one. The comparison should be made and orders issued before the 
measurements of the village are completed. 

28<^ Register at head-quarters,— A register of these comparisons 
should be maintained by the Settlement Officer, the village being entered in it 
in the recognised order (hadd bast). The form of the register should be the 
eameasthatof the statement above prescribed. This register should be filled 
up for each village as the comparison goes on, the entries being made in pencil 
until the map has been finally passed by the Settlement Officer when they should 
be inked in. The distance between each pair of trijunction points will appear 
twice in the register, viz,, in the statement of each of the adjoining villages. 
These entries should be compared with each other and any serious discrepancy 
eliminated. When the comparison is completed for each tahsil, the number of 
.eases in which the difference is less than one per cent., or more than one , two or 
three per cent., should be calculated and the results for the district should be 
given in the Pinal Settlement Eeport. 

24, Scale of khaka and Index Map.—^The Revenue Survey maps are 
4(enerally on the scale of 4 inches = 1 mile, i.e., 240 kadams of 5J- feet to the inch, 
and it will usually be found most convenient to have the patwari's final Index 
map drawn on that scale. The khaka, however, can most conveniently be made 
.on a scale a quarter of the size oMhe scale used in the field map by dividing the 
side of each square on a sheet into four. The scale on which the khaka has 
vbeen made should in any case be mentioned on it. 

11.—Where the patwarVs measurements are on the triangular system. 

26* Procedure prescribed.—As soon as the patwari has finished his 
'triangles he will at onoe send to the Settlement Officer a copy of his khaka, 
M above prescribed, and a statement showing the distances between each pair of 
trijunotion points according to his measurements. The map should be made on 
the usual mapping sheets ruled into squares, and he will make his khaka 
by reducing the squares proportionally as is done when the measurement 
itself has been made by squares, noting the distance by scale on the map of 
-each trijunction point from the sides of the nearest squaife shown on his 
mapping sheets. He will then calculate out the direct distance between each 

S ail of trijunction pillars as above prescribed, and submit a statement in 
be form already given. 

In all other respects the colnparison will be made, and the statement and 
.fegister completed in the saiiie manner as has been prescribed for measurements 
^made on the square system. 

(8 )—Comparison of areas, 

29, Report and Sbgbter prescribed.^ Where areas of villages have been 
*oaldalated‘ by the Imperial Survey Department, they should be oommnnioatod 
dathoib/MIdcir, and When the measurements of the vmage have been completedt» 
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<r€k copy of the patwarVs final Index Map should be sent to the Settlement Offi* 
^cer with a statement in the following form :— 


Comparison of areas. 


1 

2 

3 4 

6 

6 

T 

8 

No, of Tillage. 

Name of village. 

Abea in acres. 

Ditfebencb between 
COLUMNS 3 AND 5. 

Reasons fpir differ- 
encoin ^^oases 
in which it exceeds 

2 percent. 

By Imperial survey. 

By PatwarVs 
tneasuremerU, 

i 

i 

In acres, 
plus or ' 
minus. 

1 

Per cent, 
plus or 
minus. 

1 

At last 
Settlement. 

Now. 

* / 

. 



' 


1 

j 



The Settlement Officer wilh on the receipt of this statement^ compare the 
Index Map with the Revenue Survey map (if available? an i deoidf» irhether to 
accept the result of the measurements or call for further enquiry. A register 
in the same form as the statement should be opened and the figures for each 
village entered in pencil as soon as the statement is received, and inked in when 
' the areas have been finally accepted by the Settlement Officer. 

0.—DISTRIBUTION OP PAROHA BOOKS. 

{See para. 294 of Manual). 

27. Distribution of parcha books when new Jamabandl is prepared.— 

When a new jamabandi has been prepared, based on the entries in the khatauniSt 
, and the new revenue of each holding has been entered in it the patwari will give 
to each owner, mortgagee with possession and occupancy tenant, a pardka book 
. containing a copy of the entries in such jamabandi relating to the land held by 
Mm, and printed receipt forms for 20 years. The directions governing the 
distribution of khaiaunis where there are several sharers in a holding (paragrpah 
< :(2). will obtain in this case also. No charge shall be made for these parcha books^ 
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APPENDIX Vm. 

(Shttliiunt Manuai., pabaobaph 290.) 

Docnmentt included in Standing Records. 

—SbAJBAoMASB OB OBKBALOOIOAI. TBBB OP OWHBBS. 

Statement oj proprietary tenure of tUlage, 
Pargana (or Tahsil) ,Dittriet. 


ffrntmnrtmm nw Tarn * DiTAII. OP OOFABCBNAST SHiJtXS GSHKALOOIOAL TBXB OP 


TaopBOcrOBS. abstbaoixo pbom tbs kbiwat. pbopbibtoxs. 



1. The ehajra-na^ should be draim on one oontimjOtis sheet, not on wpantr' 
ItmTOO on strong paper, similar to that nsed for the Icbasre mdawari. For 
streps one ilieh sCps of thin cloth should be pasted on the back of the folds. 

2. SHarfi vr mmvn qf rights—^be share or meaaore of right entered" 

telation ot the luoldin^ to the "whole ot 

iari^, and according >tn'^bi(dt tine Idiewot is made. In a bhoioldiefa -idhase thn 
M>^ ’mil be '• poMseeion’’ The word ‘'kdbea " shoald be written oS^ OUce 
Md tested under each boldmg. If shares prevail, they shoald be dee* 
^bed hr t& term eartent among the owners; arti^al sj^bok wk » Var^« 





















u 

fibonld never be oae^. All employee and ofScere vill take great care that th*^, 
<idiaree are not eompKoated artifi^ally. 

8. Ana and Bermwi —When holdings are owned j<^ntly by several owner* 
•whose names do not come togetlier inr the thajra-ndtb, &e land of these holcBogi 
should not be artificially ^vi^^in ^ $hc 9 ra-na$b. The whdle shonld be abovn' 
.i^gainst the first name with thp wqird *-min/«mla'* prefixed; and againel 
the second name in the colnmn lan4 ; there shonld be a ntamue to the 
previous entry '* entered tinder holding No.” The revenue entries shonld agree 
with the jamcdtandi. These two columns should not be filled up until the end of' 
ifmeasurements. Oive the totals of 'each potti or tora/; and if a potti or torgf 
nfaas common land enter it before those totals. The khewat number shodd M 
^entered in pehcil when the shajra-nash is first drawn up, and be inked in at tiie 
-end of measureknents at the revenue officer’s final attestation. 

4. In villages in which a genealogical tree of the owners has been prepared 
»at a previous settlement,—(a) if the table is a small one and can be easily copied, 
as in the case of small villages or villages of recent foundation, it should be coined ‘ 

. out in full and brought up to date so as to be complete in itself; (t) if it is too 
' large to be easily copied it will be enough to file with the new standing leoMd 
a table showing the last three generations brought up to date. Where no 
j mnealogical tree has yet been prepared (1) a complete genealogical table sboolil 
be prepared going back to the common ancestor in villages where the labour 
' involved in its preparation would be small; but (2) where this would involve gtea* 
'labour, the table should be prepared as follows:—the owners of each tarqfot ftMd 
shonld be brought together, and inside’these divisions the men of each, tnko^ 
.goL. Tboance st e ro o l'cach existinglando^er shonld be shown for at least three 
-generations back. And if the family has held land in the village for a longer 
period than this, then the ancestors should be shown for as far back as the 
I memory of the present owners goes and there is no dispute, but usually or not 
Ignore than six generations. 

6. The statements of the proprietors concerning each poUi or tamj and eon* 
.cenrag the whole village should be written briefly, and doubtful tales should be 
-excluded. ' The statement of the proprietors concerning the previous history el 
I the village should be eoanged under the following beads:— 

(a) Origin of rights and primary division of the land ; 

(b) The foundation of the village, and bow named; 

(e) Method of collection of the revenue under former Qovemmente and 
under British rule. ' 

6. The names of persons who have left no male issue and of widows and 
-danghten sfaoidd not be entered except for some special reason. Under ^ 
• names of agnates still living but not in possession, should be entered the word* 
‘*'ont of possession,'’ and a brief note of where they now live. Mortgagees* 
I names wifi not be entered. 

7. Bo cases in which a father and a son both own land in separate holdings 
.enter the son’s name in the genealogical tree in red ink. 

8. Mlaia,owner has lost his land (whether by sale or by dihrifco), bat lie 
\ellillls.a'slnife in the ihamilat, note this under w name in the geiMak|d*<tl 

bntne meh bnVding will be shown in. the kkete^i er jemobmidi. 

8,. Mp»peftr is divided by weBs, add a ccdiUan showing the** nasieijfssfil** 
thefbM the - area *^eeluam. 



. 10.. An owi^er by pnrcb^s^ should Be ente|e4 on the left q{ thi^ sn]!>*^^a^f 
dr patii in t^liioh he has jpnrchased, a note should be a44oil belpv 1^ Qdidif^r 
thowing from whom he has purchased ; and if the purchaser has no share in the- 
thip should be stated. 

11. When an amended copy of a genealogical tree is drawn up (see Standinfp 
Order* No^ 28, pataBripb 48), the colusms fbr ‘ ^ea ’ and ‘ Bevenue * Bhddla be* 
omitted. The Statefnent of the Proprietors should riot be re writteri, but ^ 
reference made to the statement recorded itt last Settlement and a hote addei^’ 
of any alterations made since the constitution of the village^ 

6 AND C.—Jamabamdi and Ijist of BavuNun Assionhbnxs. 

(See Standing Order No. 23.) ' ^ 

Kots. —^In tbejamabandi which forms part of the standing record, column 7.(fi^ld numbers) 
should be divided into two columns headed respectively “ present number ” and “ former ’ 
number.” 

D.—Statement of Bights in Wells, 



(1) Ordinary drinking wells need not be entered in this statement; but" 
sure is needed that wells which are likely to be used for agriculture are not 
omitted. 

(2) Draw a red circle round the name of every well made since last settle* 
ment. 

(8) Ip column No. 11 enter for each well ;— 

(fl) History of well and when built or repaired, and itben the presenl' 
rights in it were acquired. ' 

(6) Method Of working the well, with other irrigation arrangement^ now- 
in force. 


(e) Mode of distributing the revenue. 

(d) Particulars of exemption from irrigated rates, if any. 

.. l^rr-WaJIB-DL-ABS OR Y1LLAO9 Ap^rNISTHATtPH FAFBSl. 

1. Thi statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities on the estaio' 
jhall be in nahtl^ltim } it shall be 4s brief as the riature of the sobjeet' adndti; 

COB 





liii 

Into paragraphs numbered consecutively, each paragraph describing as nearljr 
as may be separate custom. 

2 . The statement shall not contain entries relating to matters regulated bJ" 
law, nor shall customs contrary to justice, equity, or good consdence, or whic 
have been declared to be void by any competent authority, be entered in it* 
Subject to •these restrictions, the statement should contain information on so- 
many of the following matters as are pertinent to the estate :— 

(a) Common land, its cultivation and management, and the enjoyments 

of the proceeds thereof. 

(b) Eights of grazing on common land. 

(r) Eights to the enjoyment of sayer produce. 

(d) Usages relating to village expenses (malba). 

(e) Customs relating to the irrigation of land. 

(/) Customs relating to mills, tanks, streams, or natural drainages- 

( 17 ) Customs of alluvion and diluvion. 

(h) The rights of cultivators of all classes not expressly provided for by¬ 

law (for instance, rights to trees or manure, and right to plant: 
trees) and their customary liabilities other than rent. 

(i) Customary dues payable to village servants, and the customary 

service to be rendered by them. 

(j) The rights of Government to any vazvl property, forests, unclaimed, 

unoccupied, deserted, or waste lands, quarries, ruins or objects of: 
antiquarian interest, spontaneous products, and other accessory' 
interest in land included within the boundaries of the estate. 

(k) The rights of Government in lespect of fish and fisheries in streams, 

rivers, etc. 

(l) Any other important usage affecting the rights of landowners, cul¬ 

tivators or other persons interested in the estate, not being a usage 
relating to succession and transfer of landed property. 

3. Where the record of rights is being made for the first time, if the persona- 
interested are not agreed as to the existence of any alleged customs the Collector, 
or an Assistant Collector of the 1 st grade shall decide the dispute in the manner' 
provided in section 36 of the Land Eevenue Act. Where the record of rights 
is being revised, the Collector or Assistant Collector of the 1st grade shall similarly* 
decide disputed entries ; but in doing so he shall have regard to the provision of* 
section 37 of the Land Eevenue Act. 

Tahsildars are authorised finally to attest all undisputed entries in a Wajib’^ 
uUarz prepared in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraphs 1’ 
and 2 above, but all entries which at the time of their attestation they find to be- 
disputed should be referred for decision to the Collector or to an Assistant Col¬ 
lector of the first grade, 

4. When the statement is complete, the revenue officer aforesaid shall fir* 
a date for its final approval and shall summon the persons interested to appear 
on that date ^t a place in or in the immediate vicinity of, the estate to which 
the statement relates. And on the date and at the place appointed the state¬ 
ment shall be read over in the presence of such of the persons as are in atten- 

and after such further correction as may be then found necessary, the 
revenue officer aforesaid shall sign the statement and shall add at its foot 
ord^ declaring that it has been duly attested.*** 

*For the other documents included in the standing record of an estate fee peragrSpbaMp 
288,289,518 and 527 of this Manual. For the ahajra kiehtwar or field map see Appendix Vll. 
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^ " ‘ APPENDIX IX. 

(Battlement Manual, pabagraph 907^ 

Village .lifts of RentSi Mortgages and Sales. 

—List op rents. 


1 


3 ’ 1 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.1 

1 
.fl ' 

i 

fS 

1 

1 

Names of gwner and 
tenant written 
short. 

Land wUh 
detail of 
soil. 

Rent, with 
rate and 
amount. 

Date when 
rent was 
fixed. 

1 

Crops 

grown. 

Remarks. 

1 


■ ' ' 



j 

i 

i 




1. The tenants should be entered in this list in seven groups, viz. — 

(a) Tenants with right of occupancy paying at revenue rates with or with¬ 
out malikana. 

*Q>) Tenants without right of occupancy paying at revenue rates with or 
without malikana. 

*(c) Tenants with right of occupancy p lying cash rents whether by lump 
sums or by rents fixed per bigha, kanal or ghumao. 

(d) Tenants without rights of occupancy paying cash rents whether by 
lump sums or by rents fixed per bigha^ kanal, or ghumao, 

^h) Tenants with right of occupancy paying by a share of the produce, or 
by appraisement, or by cash rates (zabti) on crops. 

Tenants without right of occupancy paying by a share of the produce 
or by appraisement, or by cash rates (zabti) on crops. 

(z) Mortgaged land on which the mortgagor has agreed to pay cash rents 
to the mortgagee. ^ 

2. Enter cash rents with care, so as to make it clear whether the rent is paid 

^ the orop.or per harvest, or per annum. ^ 

8. So also as regards grain rents take care to show anj deductions allows 
' before the ownerV-sbare is divided, and any cesses taken by the owner in addi* 

'lioD to his share, and whether the owner takes a share of the straw. 

* ^ . 

4. In colnmn 4 do not detail the fields; only eater the landof each holding' 
•Mith detail of smls. 
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B.—List or KOBTOAOss wixa rosskssioN mow bxistimo. 


1 

Khaktuni No. 

i 

Mortgagor and mortjfagee 
written short. 

Land 
with 
detail of 
soil. 

Amount 
of > 

mortgage 
debt. 

Date of 
mortgage. 

Bemabxsl 


• 







Enter the mortgages in two groups — 

(а) Mortgages to members <4 an i^cultural tribe. The Settlement Offioer may ordat 

that any real agrionltural tribe not scheduled under the Punjab Alienation ^ Laild 
Aot, XIII of 1900, shall be included in (a) for the purpose of this statement* 

(б) Mortgages to others. 

_No list of collateral mortgages will be drawn up, 

C.—List op sales since last settlement. 

(Form and arrangement same as ^ove prescribed for list of mortgages.) 
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APPENDIX X. 

(Settlement Manual, paragraph 824). 

Crop Experiments.'*' 

The Direcfeor* s Circular No. 14, dated 29th September 1898, contains^ 
^ instructions for ascertaining the average yield of the 

not principal crops in certain selected districts. The 
results obtained from enquiries conducted in aocord- 
Mce with these instructions are valuable so far as they go ; but they do not give 
information for every district, nor can experiments made on such small areas 
as are contemplated in the Circular give very reliable data until they have lasted 
wr some years. As it is most important that we should obtain as accurate a 
fts possible of the average produce of the principal crops in a district 
the following directions are issued on the subject for the guidance of Settle- 
ment Officers. • 

.^noiplea. 2 , The main principles to be observed will be as 

, follows:— 

J^pduce experiments must be made every harvest while a settlement 
is in progress in a "^district. 

( 2 ) The'^experiments ehpuld be ma^de so that the outturn of the main 
staples of the district may be ascertained on each class of soil in 
' every assessment circle. 

I(.8) The fields observed^ should not ordinarily be of less than an acre ; if 
' observations can be madQ pn m uch the bettei :. 

(4) The observations should be made only by officers whp can be^trusted 
to mak.e the enquiry and report the result in an intelligent manner, 
and without harassing the owner of the crop observed. 

(fi) The result of the experiments should be reported without delay. 

8 . Soon after the commencement of settlement operations the Settlement 
. Officer should send the Commissioner a statement 

principal showing the crops grown in each tahsil of the district 
and the average area occupied by each ; and he should 
state which crops he considers to be the principal staples, the outturn of which 
to ascertain. It is unnecesary to have experiments for crops 
wmch only occupy a small area; al l that is neftdftd fr. fir.ri QxrQrQg^- 

outturn of the nrinninol nrrkna 


4. Some little time before the crops of each harvest are ripe the Settlement 
Seleotinn Vfi u Officer should djtjrmine the localities where the crop 

^ ® ®’ experiments are to be made. Care should be taken 

that the fields chosen for the experiments are representative of the average of 
wat harvest for each class of soil. To ensure this the Setlement Officer and * 
1 Settlement Officer should personally inspect most of the fields 

fl^eoted, the remainder being seen by the Settlement Tahsildar or other senior* 
officer, who can be trusted to see that' the crops to be observed are really average 
ones. 

8 . In making the experiments the general instructions contained in the 
1 ^ , , Director’s Circular above referred to may be observed ; 

o pro uce. obvibusly be impossible to ascertain the 

outturn of large areas in one day. The operations wiU necessarily be extended 
we^dme days. But there is no objection to this, provided that steps are taken 


. instmotions reproduce with a few altexatioas those contiinedin Settlement 

Commimioners Circoler dated 4th March 1898. 
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to anj of tbe crop being carried away before ite outturn beep aecert 

tained.^ At the same time everything should be done to make the proceedings * 
easy as possible to the owners of the crops, and they should i^owed to^ 
Cany off thek produce immediately the results haive been recorded. 

6 . Each experiment should be entrusted to a selected oMcer. The Settle* 

^ , ment OflScer should, if possible, k^p one experiment 

^gjfl^r A piesQ^^d. f^j. himself, and the Extra Asristant Settlement Officer 

and other gazetted officers, if any, should also be associated in the work, 
report of each experiment should be made in the form annexed. A, which is the 
same with a slight addition as the form prescribed by the Director. ^When alt 
reports have been received they should be brought together into English registiers 
to be kept by tahsila in the same form. The experiments should be entered in 
the re^sters according to (a) assessment circles, (b) crops, (c) classes of lahd. 
l?bus all ch ahi , crops in the Bangar Assessment Circle will be grouped* 
together. The Settlement Officer should go over them carefully and note in the 
last column if he considers them trustworthy or not. If the experiments have 
been vitiated by some radical mistake, or if the crop is such as the patwari 
ought to describe in whofe or part as kharaba, they should be cancelled by a 
large cross in red ink being drawn over them, the reason for the rejection * 
being recorded. The totals of all accepted experiments for each crop 
on each class of land will be shown in columns 10-12 and the average 
yields in columns 13-14 in red ink. The averages will be calculated not 
from the averages of individual experiments, but from the total outturn 
of all experiments with that crop on each soil. The registers should then 
be sent to the Commissioner for perusal with a brief report of the character | 
of the harvest and the results of the experiments. The report for the rabi harvest I 
should be submitted by the end of June and for the kharif harvest not later / 
than January. The Commissioner will forward them with his remiarks to the 
Director of Land Becords. The registers will be returned after inspection. 

7. The results of each harvest’s accepted experiments should be written- 

Register B. ^ general Register for the District in Form B 

annexed Separate pages will be kept for each crop ta ^ 
be experimented on. The form annexed is a specimen for the wheat ex¬ 
periments. The entries in Register B for each harvest will correspond with the 
red ink entries in Register A for the same harvest. 

A.— Statement op bbsult^ op crop experiments for - season 19 


1 

2 

• 

3 

1 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

_ 

15 

_ 


Assessment Circle. 



1 

O 

a g 

i: 

b o 
§ M 

s-g -f 
11^ 
if 

•sg| 

8.S 

11 


Weight op 

PRODUCE. 

PRODUCE PER 
AORB. 


Serial No. 


Kind of crop. 

s- 

1 

'■Sfl 

Status and resoi 
cultivator. 

► *9 

iii 
£ ' 

Name and rank 
and date of 
the experimen 

Area cut. 

1 

Straw. 

Qrain. 

1 

1 














1 



NoTB.^ln ocdnnm 6 enter the olaee of irrigation of the crop experimented upon ao<^rding to* 
§k4aweuri, In oolnmn 6 state whether the o^tivator is a man of ^d, avera^ or ins niftei en t 
fsaonroM as regards oattle, labour, cto., extent of his holdings, whether indebted or nbt, also hir- 
^aata if aonaidarad xaieTant. . 
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In ooloinn 7 enter esops eooording to gurdawan, epeoifying elew of irrigntioii end wheUMiy 
Mtnred or faUed. ^ ^ o -o 

In oolutnn 8, if e prdOdding orop was manured, as, (or instanoe, when wheat follows maanred 
finhtt^ mention t^ give number of ploughings, weedings, &o., dso., also in case of a re6l cro^ 
vsrhether ploughed before or after rainy season; if only one watering was given, mention whether 
4t was before or after sowing. 

* oolmnns 11 ,f.nd 13 enter in sers the weight of the niain ptoduoe in iin niarketable foisi* 
Jn the ease of cotton enter weight of unoleane4 cotton. In ease of sugwrcane enter weight of pnv 
■nr rod. In case of maize enter weight of grain removed from oob. 

In columns 12 and 14 enter in sers the weight of other marlre table products, giving their 
Jiemes. In case of cotton these columns will be blank. In case of jowar enter weight of straw 
4ried. 

In column 15 state the reasons for the selection of the site of the experiment, mention any 
.other ciroomstanoes affecting the value of the result, and give probable reason for any espeoia]]|y 
tgood or bad yield, as,.for instance, whether the crop was sown late or early, nature of whether 

ingbt or heavy, high or low, whether the^season suited such soil, whether any damage Ooohned 
ifrom wind, hail, frost, vermin or other oahses. 

If more than one experiment has been made in any class of orop enter each separately | 
4t is not necessary tq give an average for the whole. 

B.—ExPBRIMBNTS OB' OUTTURN OP WHBAT. 
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APPENDIX XL 

(Sbttlbmsnt Manual, paraorapb d88«) 

Instructions ^uiu^ by Colonel E. G« Wa^Ot wh e n Set tietnen t 
missioner, as to enquiry into prices. 

Prices—CoiIonbl Wage’s Instructions. 

Settlement Commissioner's Circular 7\of 1879, paragraph 2.—The enquiry’ 
should be based on three different sources of information— 

{a) the prices reportn J fort uightly.in the Gazette ; 

(b) the trade prices of the principal marts in the district; 

(c) the prices at which the agriculturists make over their produce at harvest¬ 

time to the village banias. 

8.The duty of ascertaining the trade prices of the principal marts for 

ibe past twenty years should be made over to the Extra Assistant Settlement* 
Officer. He should select with your approval the largest trading town or towns- 
in each tahsil, and ascertain the prices on twelve dates in each year by personal* 
inpsection of the books of the principal dealers. •. .The prices recorded should be 
those at which the trader sold the produce to other traders, not those at whioh* 
they purchased from agriculturists. 

4. The third division of the enquiry, mz., the prices realized by agricultur¬ 
ists, should be entrusted to the Superintendents.... Three or four large villages 

ahould be selected in each iahsil by the Superintendent in consultation with 
yourself....in the districts in which I have worked there were two dates on 

which the agriculturists’ accounts were usually settled, m...... after the rabv 

harvest, and ....after the k^an/harvest. If accounts were not settled on* 

that date nevertheless the produce of the past harvest was usually credited at 
the prices prevailing on those dates. The Superintendent's enquiry should her 
directed to ascertain the prices at which in each year the village traders took over 
the produce from the agriculturists after each harvest, and, if any customary 
dates... .are observed in the adjustment of such account^, they wiU be a usetak 
^de. The Superintendent should be warned not to assume the harvest priooe 
Enrnedly, but in each instance to^compare a number of ucoounts* 

5. ’ The Superintendent should be directed at the same time to ascertain and 
report the rate of interest usually charged by the village traders against agricul- 
iimsts in their ourrei^ accounts, and £dso the terms on which advances for seed 
•re made, a>d whether the majority of the agriculturists usually require such* 
•dvances or Qpt. 

6. With the result of these enquiries for each tdhsil before you, you ca& 
form an opinion (1) as to the extent to which prices generally differ in the various 
parts of the districts, (2) the extent to winch the prices realized by agriculturists 
fall short of the trade prices and of the average annual prices, (8) the extent to 
which the prices realized by agriculturists have improved during the past 80 
years, (4) the prices which can properly be assumed in your produce estimates* 

71 As far as my experience goes it is not convenient to consider these 
prices separately for each tahsil, a fairer and sounder view of the subject is 
•btained by considering at one time the results for the whole district. 

(Aeoordmgly a prMminary report on prioee Jor the whole district was ordered.) 

9, It is not intended that our enquiries should be limited strictly to 20 
years. On the contrary it is most necessary that they should extend back to^ 
ibe period at which the expired settlement was made, and that we should 
compare the average prices that we now propose tp assume with the average * 
prices of that period 
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APPENDIX XIIL 


(Settlement Manual, PARAaRAfn 

IHeads for a Comparative Survey of the Resource of different tractor 


1« Areas cultivated and uncultivated— 

(a) Percentage cultivated to total area. 

(b) Percentage uncultivated to total area. 

(e) Increase per cent, in cultivation since previous settlement. 

2. Irrigation— 

(a) Percentage cultivated land irrigated from wells. 

(b) Increase per cent, of wells since last settlement. 

(c) Average depth of wells to water, in feet. 

(d) Average chahi areas per well. 

(e) Average acres of chahi crops per well. 

JB. Crops— 

(а) Average crops harvested, per cent, of cultivated area. 

(б) Percentage of wheat and other crops in such detail as may appear 

necessary. 

(6) Percentage of area failed to area sown (with detail of irrigated and 
unirrigated if neoestoy). 

-4. Population, owners, and tenants— 

(a) Population per square mile of cultivation. 

(b) Average number of cultivated acres per owner. 

(c) Prevailing tribes of landowners. 

(d) Percentage of area tilled by owners. 

(e) Percentage of area tilled by occupancy tenants. 

if) Percentage of area tilled by tenants-at-will on kind rents. 

(g) Percentage of area tilled by tenants-at-will on cash rents. 

5. Transfers— 

(a) Percentage of total area sold since previous settlement. 

(b) Percentage of above sold to money-lenders. 

(o) Average price per cultivated acre of land sold from 18 to 19 

(d) Percentage of cultivated area now under mortgage. 

(e) Percentage of above mortgaged to money-lenders. 

(f) Average mortgage money per cultivated acre of land mortgagedifrom 

18 to 19 . ^ 

<6. One-fourth net assets—- 


(a) One-fourth net assets share of gross 

(b) One-fourth net assets rates 
'7. Assessment— 


produce., 

[( 1 ) 

‘• 1 ( 2 ) 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Chahi. 

Barant. 


(a) 

Q>) 

<o) 


Assessment rates 


Besulting assessment 




Chahi. 

Barani, 

(1) Percentage of value of gr 
^(2) Percentage of one-foorth 
Licrease per cent, as eomj^red vitb previous assSlsment. 


088 produce, 
net assets. 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

. (Settlement Manual, paraobaph, 242). 

Kmabandi. 

1. The procedure known as killabandi may be defined as the substitatiom 

of rectangular fields of the uniform si^ of one kUUw 
What kiUabandi means, ^^ch for the irregular fields, some minute, others in¬ 
conveniently large and all of haphazard shape, into which the lands of a village* 
are ordinarily found to be divided. The actual size of the kUla is of mnidr im« 
portance, and it differs according to the size of the square or rectangle of which* 
K is always the twenty-fifth part. 

An account of the early history of killabandi, as applied to areas of Govern* 
ment waste on the introduction of canal irrigation, will be foimd in paragraphs 
308—814 of the Colony Manual* As originally devised, killabandi was to be 
applied to waste areas only. It was soon perceived, however, that it mighti 
with advanatge, be'extended to cultivated lands where canal-irrigation waa 
beginning. The Irrigation Department found that the division of the irrigated^ 
into rectangular plots of uniform size made the distribution of water easier, 
fairer and more economical. It was accordingly decided to introduce the system^ 
into old proprietary villages wherever possible, and the success attained by the 
introduction of kiUahandi into these villages has led Government to make itS’ 
adoption a condition of irrigation from a perennial canal. 

2. It is obvious that killabandi in Crown waste is entirely different from< 
killabandi in proprietary villages. In Crown waste it simply means drawing* 
lines of demarcation on a tabula rasa, and thus dividing large areas into suitable 
units of allotment and cultivation. The method in this case is to divide each 
side of a square or rectangle into five equal lengths and join the points thue» 
fixed by lines parallel to the sides of the rectangle. 

In proprietary estates killabandi involves a complete repartition of the^ 
estate. It is with this form of killabandi that the present appendix is concerned. 

8. The square adopted in the Chenab Colony measured 27’7 acres, andl 
was divided by Lieutenent-Colonel F. Popham Young into 25 killas of 8 kanal^ 
16 mafias each. The rectangle at present prescribed measures 1,100 x 990 feet,, 
and is sub-divided into 25 killas of excatly one acre apiece, measuring 220 feet 
from east to west and 198 feet from north to south. The superiority of thi8« 
rectangle over the Square is obvious. * 

4. The great value ot killabandi lies in its economic advantages. With* 
^ • straight water-courses and even-rshaped fields there is*- 

b^i much greater convenience and much less waste in the 

use of water. There is great saving of time in the* 
girdai/oari, and the same staff of supervising officers can.in the same time enforce 
a far-better supervision of the work than under the old system. But above- 
all the expense and worry of subsequent settlements is greatly reduced. There ia 
no reason at all why a chess board map should not be kept up to date with perfect: 
ease. The map once made is practically permanent, and revision ot tb& map,, 
with all its attendant inconvenience and expense, should disappear as an inci¬ 
dent of re-settlement operations. .. r . 

There are other advantages in killabandi which are numerous and soop patent 
even to the most conservative of zamindars. In the first place, once the chess 
tk)ard is laid out there is an end to all disputes as to the boundaries between^ 
fields. Encroachments beyond the line of the adjacent killas ard immediately 
detected and proclaim their own condemnation. Similarly the scope for bound- 
Aiy disputes between adjacent estates is narrowed down, and even where thw 
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^boundary runs from point to point instead of along the sides of hUloi, the oorreet 
alignment is very easily ascertained from the map and understood by all parties 
concerned. In the next place it becomes very much easier for the people to 
4 nanage their own affairs without reference to the revenue officials, and the op¬ 
portunity for extortion on the part of corrupt members of the staff is very 
greatly diminished. . For example, once the land is divided into rectangular 
fields of a uniform size the people can easily manage their own partitions. AH 
that is needed is a piece of string to measure with and an agreement as to the 
quality of the land under partition! Similarly the adjustment of cash rents is 
greatly facilitated while the widow and the absentee can readily understand 
the management of their estates and need no longer be defrauded by their tenants* 
In the same way whore land revenue and occupier's rates are recovered under a 
fluctuating system the assesses can at once check the charges demanded frpm 
him, however, deficient his education, and cannot ba imposed upon by a Corrupt 
ofiScial. 

5. At the start it was a difficult matter to parsnade the owners of old estab¬ 

lished proprietary estates to change their hereditary 
Lirnitatiomof holdings and system of cultivation. This has, how* 

‘ever, been completed with success in Shahpup, throughout the Gujranwala dis¬ 
trict, in the canal irrigated areas of Sialkot, Gujrat and Montgomery 
•and is now (1029) being carried out in certain parts of the Perozepore and 
Lahore districts. Where irrigation is being extended for the first time it is now 
the policy of Gov^ernmont to ihsist on killaboLndi as a condition of irrigation, and 
‘this policy is justified by the success of kitlabcDiih in Gajranwala and by the satis¬ 
faction with which the people have accepted it. Elsewhere it is not possible 
*to insist upon the change, nor if possible would it ordinarily be desirable. 
Where for example the population is heavy, land valuable and holdings small, 
the amount of dislocation caused by the change would outweigh its ultimate 
advantages in the eyes of the people. For this reason the attempt to intro¬ 
duce the system by consent in Karhal had to be abandoned. It is, however, 
possible that even in unirrigatod estates, where holdings are large and land less 
valuable, owners will in time becoms so convinced of its advantages as to adopt 
the changes voluntarily. 

6 . The first step is to assemble all the owners and in the case of absentees 

them a date, by personal service or the issue of 
How la done. ^ proclamation, within which their objections to the 

proposed change will be heard. The advantages of killabanii are explained to 
them, and if there is a question of extending canal irrigation, the results of a 
refusal are pointed out. If they agree to kUlabaadi mutation is involved by 
which the whole lands of the village are declared to be sliamihtj and the method 
by which the re-partition is to be carried out is discussed and recorded for the 
orders of the officer in charge of the operations. Provision should be made for 
straightening the roads and boundaries, for dealing with trees that may be stand* 
ing on the land in the event of its transfer to another holding and for the treat¬ 
ment of wells and valuable land near the abadi. The people may decide to 
exclude the former from killabandi. altogether, and they may wish to divide tho 
latter into smaller units than a whole killa. There is no objection in such a 
case to the use of the J, J and ^ killa, and the same sub-divisions may have to ba 
employed at the end of the process in order to adjust the total holdings of indi¬ 
viduals to the amount of land they originally held. It should also be ascertained 
whether the owners of joint holdings wish to take the opportunity of dividing^, 
their lands or to remain joint. Efforts should be made to cause the least (lis- 
turbknoe of existing holdings possible, and unless the people especially desire it, 
no attempt should be made to amalgamate holdings scattered in diffslrent pskttB- 
ot the estate. These oitea owe their origin to inequalities of soil, and provisiom 

t 
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i^oiild alvjEtjrg bo made for owners to receive not only the amount of land theTT 
originally Wdi but the same amounts of each important claims of land. 


< * 7* As* soon as the owners have agreed to KiZIobandf and the niethod thereof^ 

a mutation should be written up and decided to declare 
The same. ^1 lands of the estate tb be shamilat. ** In this 

mutation it is ‘suflScient in column 4 (ownership) and 6 (cultivation) to enter' 
"^fiee detailed jainahandi of (latest) year/* and in column 6 (details of fields) to- 
writb the total number of fields and total area. In column 9 (new ownership)' 


will be entered ** ahamilai deh 
iMtjathdbandi, 


, ^ measures of possession ^ 

according to—- Bhares entered in the,* 


The naib tahsildar’s order will refer to the agreement of the owners to make* 
the whole area ahamUat on the killabandi file and will sanction the mutation. The* 
class will be “ ishiimal for killabandi,*' and under the Financial Commissioner’s' 
orders no fee will, be charged. The method of partition must be sanctioned 
by an Asfustant Collector of the 1st grade,— {vide section 126 of the Landis 
jElevenue Act). 


* 8. KUlae need not be made on any unculturable land or in culturable land. 

‘iLi « ♦ which the owners do not yet intend to bring under the^ 

Hdtaiied ins ru ions. plough. In the former case the rectangles need not to- 

be sub-divided on the map ; in the latter it should he sub-divided on the map by 
broken lines and treated as broken up for the purpose of partition if the land is 
not to remain shamilat, though the actual demarcation will only be done when it* 
comes under the plough. 


Maaaria are provided ready ruled into hUlas, but except for plotting on* 
them those natural features such as roads, village sites, ponds/ wells and other 
such things whose boundaries do not conform to the killa plots made on the*- 
ground, these maps are left untouched until partition is effected. As kila^ 
bandi proceeds, however, each rectangle comer n^ust be carefully plotted on the 
old map. It the old map was made on the square, system it wilj be suflScient to 
show the killas by first drawing the rectangle and then aub-dividing it into 25* 
equal parts by means of the scale, care being taken to distribute any inequaBties 
brought out by the scale on the map in the same way as is done with errors found 
en the ground by the chain. If, however, the old map was made by any other 
system of measurement, correct results will not be attained by mere scale work. 
In this case each comer of each killa must be plotted on the map, and lines then 
drawn between them. The result will be a most irregular series of rhomboids 
and polygons, but will give a correct indication of what existing fields or parts ^ 
thereof are included in each kiUa, As the object of thisi work on the old map is 
simply to facilitate partition it may be omitted in cases where the village is 
owned by a single person or by several joint holders, provided there are no mort* 
gages, occupancy tenants or subordinate owners whose individual holdings have 
to be considered in partition. Where there are several individual owners or 
subordinate tenures but the land is held in large blocks^ it will often be found 
possible to limit this part of the work to the boundary line where these several 
blocks meet, or to that part of the village in which such complications exist. 

It frequently happens that the sides of a rectangle are, not exactlythe 
^ prescribed len^h. Where ihe en;or is of 2 karama or 

• four of me five sectipns ^hopld of the usual 

srea» the defici^cy being aU in the fifth. WWe the error |s more than,2 karama* 
it* fbquld be (&fz;^butcd evenly over tl^e five sections., pojnts a^e them 



Joioed by lines ^wn parallel to the sidee of the rectangle and pegs Axed into the 
gtpimd wherever these lines intersect. The process of marking ont the 
op the gronnd is then complete. 


10 . When MUabandi has been completed on the ground, the first step is to 

. and boundaries. straighten out as far as po^ble roads and yiUi^ 

, boundaneSe The question of roads is for early de- 

^on, as they will of course aifect the areas of the killas they pass througiie 
attempt should be made to force roads along the angle of a or 
rectangle. Boads should be as direct as it is possible to make them, throngti 
when straight it is an advantage to have them along killa boundaries. 


11. The tiHoe will now be shown on the old map and the work ot te» 
Rena titio distribution will be^n. The rectangles are numbered 

^ ^ ^ serially and the killas in each rectangle should be 

numbered separately from 1 to 25 as directed in paragraph 804 of the Colony 
Manual. 


12. The guiding principle of the partition is that the least disturbance 
possible should be caused to owners and tenants, 
Principles to be oh- this reason the killa is given to the man who* 

•erved. hitherto owned the most land in it. This explain® 

the importance of showing the killa on the old.ndap* 
It is, however, necessary in some cases to depart from this rule in order to mak® 
the various owners* shares correct, and for the same reason half or smaller frac¬ 
tions of a killa have at times to be employed in distribution. 

It is unnecessary to show the karams on the map except where the side of a- 
IciUa is broken up or where any number (such as a tank, etc.,) cannot conform icy 
the kilht and similarly it is unnecessary to calculate the area] of any v^olh kilUy 
in the field book. It is sufficient to .write the word * salirri * and tte already 
known area of one killa. The corner stones of the rectangles should be clearly 
shown on the map. The girdawar must show each shareholdei^ the killas allotted 
to him on the ground, and so far as possible this should be done |by the naib*^ 
tahsildar at his attestation also. < ! ' | 

18. When the records and final attestation are all complete and objeo* 

' jections disposed of, the killdbandi partition 'mn^tiop 
The second mutation. will be written up and sanctioned. Thi® is a nlost im« 
portant document. In column 4’the entry will b# 
** skamHat deh '* followed by the names and shares of all the owners of each 
holding in the last jamdbandi. In this column the total of each old holding will 
be shown with details of kind of soil but without field numbers. Entries 
in column 5 are only required in case of occupancy tenant^ or mortgagees ^nd 
purchasers of special fields out of the holding. In column 6 should be. entered 
the total puipher of fields and total area of the holding from the last jjarfidhandi* 
The entries ih columns 8 to 12 are copies of the killabandi khaimnis. y 

Necessary alterations of any kind must be made in red ink and new words 
figures clearly written and initialled by the attesting officer. 


14. Any alteration in area that is caused by straightening the boundaries i®* 
mage bouadarie.. dealt TO A in a separate mutation order, one suffioir^ 

^ for all the boundary bnes adjusted in each estate. 

Xbe area lost and gained is shewn in separate columns, details being given of th« 
estates at whose expense each gain has occurred or to which any area hiis beei»< 
tnitrendered. Jfo fees are ebaiged. 

t2 
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15 The attestation order ynll be in detailand ^rill recount all the objeotionn 
raised before the naib tahsildar and his method of deal* 
Attestation order. each. All increases or decreases of area ex* 

oeedine a quarter of a JWIa or 2 kanak in any khata should be noticed, and it should 
be sneoified that the attention of the parties were called to them, and either that 
no objection was raised, or in what way the objection was explained and met. 
The names of owners present will be carefully recorded and their thumb marks 
The mutation will be designated a partition based on fciJfobandi and no 

fees will be recovered. At the end of the mutation order a statement of loss and 
gain will be entered in the following form 


■ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

‘1 

9 


11 

12 

13 

No. of holding in last jamabandu 

Ns^es of owners abbreviated. 

Total area. 

1 

Area according to share. | 

To be reduced (on account of decrease in area 
of village). 

To be added (on account of increase in area 
of village or division of waste). 

Area due. 

Number of present holding. 

Area, 

+ 

1 









1 • 

1 







If any exchanges have taken place between notified and non-notified tribes 
through the re-arrangement of holdings, attention must be called to the fact 
in a final note and the mutation forwarded for sanction of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner under the Alienation of Land Act, XIII of 1900. For this purpose it is 
< 5 onvenient to give the Collector in charge of kiUabandi operations the powers of 
a Deputy Commissioner under the Act. 

46. When the killabandi of the whole number of villages to be repartition- 
ed is complete the trijunction pillars should be 
Trijunotlon piUare. examined and, where necessary, moved to their new 

positions, an index map showing accurately the former and new positions of all 
pillars so moved being forwarded for information to the Superintendent, Northern 
India Survey. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

(SBTTLBtfBNT MaNUAL^ PABAOBAPU 461.) 

Inttrncfions regarding assessment of urban lands and of lands 
which may become urban* 

1. All lands in a military cantonment and all village and town sites ot 
ancient standing will be exempt from assessment in the absence of special orders 
and if exempt heretofore. 

2. * Land in a civil station will not ordinarily be exempt,* but application 
for exemption on special grounds, or in the interest of a municipality, may be 
submitted through the Settlement Officers for the orders of Government. 

8. Lands, such as roads and sites of hospitals, dispensaries and schools and 
the like, which yield no return to private individuals or local bodies and are de¬ 
voted to public purposes, may, so long as they are utilized for the purposes of the 
character indicated, be exempted from assessment of land revenue, wha,tever 
the amount of the land revenue assessed or assessable on those lands may be.f 
All cases in which it is intended to exempt land from assessment under this ruling 
should be referred for the orders of the Financial Commissioner. 

4. Lands taken up by a municipality for markets, cart-stands and similar 
objects, from which an income is raised, should contribute their share of land 
revenue.! 

5. Municipalities have no claim to the assignment of the land revenue as- 
eessed upon lands within their limits, which, like all land revenue, is a Govern¬ 
ment asset. No such ab'enation of this revenue to municipalities should be made.| 

6. In assessing lands in a civil station, Settlement Officers will be guided 
by the following rules:— 

(а) Land cultivated with a view to sale of produce, such as market gardens, 

corn-fields, is to be assessed in the ordinary way on a share of the 
produce. , 

(б) Lands attached to dwelling-houses or shops, in which is included com¬ 

pound or garden land, not of the nature of market gardens, to b^ 
assessed according to the usual rate, for the description of soil of 
the land in question, provided, first, that, if such rate gives a smaller 
sum than that hitherto paid, the old assessment shall be maintained, 
and, secondly, that the assessment shall always be payable by the- 
proprietor of the land ; and, where the amount demandable on 
one property is less than one rupee, it may be remitted at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Settlement Officer. The same rule and exemptions 
to apply to the assessment of land occupied by public gardens or 
pubbe buildings, not the property of Government. 

(c) Lands owmed by the State, e,g., reserved plots of waste land attached to* 
Government buildings, etc., to be exempt from assessment. Wher^, 
however, under the practice of the province, town lands are assessed 
to land revenue. Government property in any town or station con¬ 
sisting merely of isolated plots, the area of which is inconsiderable, 

♦Government of India, Finance and Commerce, Kesolution No. 2128, dated Slat December 
1879,jMragraph 1. 

tGove'mment of India, Revenue and Agriculture, Circular No. 8-277-2, dated 2nd August 
1911 (Punjab Government No. 1899-S., dated 1st September 1911). 

tGovemment of India, Revenue and Agriculture, No. 613, dated 7tb May 1904. 

fGovemment of India, Finance and Ccmmeice, No. 2128, dated Slst December 1879j 

graph 2. 
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gnoald ordinarily, form 90 exception, even though sold oatrigjM 
by Government.* 

7. With reference to^tlie Lkhd ‘Bi^vehue Act land under buildings may ba 
budded intp three^main classear-^ ^ ^ . 


—Village and town sites of ancient standing/ which have always beeo 
wwypnue‘'frpek,. , ^ 'r,. ^ 

) II.—Land assessed to land revenue as being: arable or pastoral wUA 
has been— 


^ , (a), absorbed in an old revenue-free village or towu.site, or^ 

/ . (6) built over, though lying at a distance from any village or town. 

III.—Land which has been sold by Government for the express purpose of 
t being made use of for a town or village or a factory or other build¬ 

ing. 

No assessment will be imposed on land of the first class (paragraph l)t. 

8. As regards land of the second class, the mere conversion of arable into 
building land at the will of its owner, and probably to his advantage, is no* reason 
for remitting its land revenue. Where the land is merely absorbed in the village 
site, the revenue may fairly continue to be realized, and may at the next settle¬ 
ment be raised to the same pitch as the assessment of arable land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Where it has been sold at a profit, c.to bo a factory site, whethe* 
adjoining the village site or at a distance from it, then the revenue may justifiably 
be raised at the next settlement to an amount equal to 2, 8 or 4 per cent., on 
the price paid for the land, and at subsequent settlements the revenue may be 
further raised in proportion to the rise ascertained in the price of land generally, 
i^ut it will not be justifiable to take into account under the Land Bevenue Act 
the profits made by the factory-owner which are due not to the land, but to the 
use of his capital and his machinery. On the other hand, the considerationa 
which ordinarily operate to prevent the imposition of a full land revenue, such aa 
small holdings, and the objection to a large per saltum increase, are not applicable 
in such cases, end it will be right to take the equivalent of the highest assessment 
rates of arable land, or even the full one-fourth asset rates arrived at ia the pro¬ 
duce estimate. In small villages where land in the village site is of little value, 
it is scarcely worth while to maintain the assessment of land absorbed in it, and 
the present practice may be maintained of remitting the revenue and measuring 
the whole village site in one khasra number. 


j 9. With land of class III Government has a free hand, and may stipulate 
at the time of sale that the purchaser and his representatives in interest shall be 
liable to make an annual payment to the State—whether it is called land revenue 
or ground rent or anything else matters little—which shall be liable to revision 
from time to time. The letting value of a site, apart from the building, is hard 
to determine, but the definition in Punjab Government letter No. 448, dated 24tli 
March 1869, may be followed, t.c., “ that portion of the net rent which exceeds 
m fair remuneration for the capital invested in building the house.” Or it may bo 
simpler to take 2, 8 or 4 per cent, on the original price to start with, and to 
Jud^ the increase in the value of the site from time to time by comparison 
with the selling price of land, arable or urban, in the neighbourhood, and to en* 
liance the ground rent to 2,8 or 4 per cent, on the increased value so gauged. 


> * Govemmeiit of India, Bevenue and Agriculture, Besolution No. 21.223*12, dated 71b 

<Kstober 1895. 

tBaragratdia 7-^9 are baaed on oorxeep<mdenoe endhig with Pnnjidb Government No. IfNL 
diM lOlh Ootobw 1912. 




fa the case of new towns, the first reassessment of ground rent maj be fixed fot 
ifive years after sale^ and subsequent reassessments may be at intervals of tea 
years. 

10. The Redemption of land revenue assessed on lands taken up by a mun** 
eipality for a public or quasi-public purpose is contrary to the policy of th® 
Government of India^ and is not permitted.* If, however, a Settlement Office^^ 
thinks that owners of urban land of the second and third classes described 
‘#bove are likely to welcome redemption of the revenue, he may include proposall 
to that end in his assessment report. 

11. When estates are assessed purely to fluctuating crop rates, and there is 
^ no fixed assessment, a clause is to be added at settlement providing for the im« 

position of a fixed assessment on any area converted during the currency of settle¬ 
ment into a building site, the fixed assessment to bo leviable at the highest rate 
^er harvest sanctioned for the assessment circle to which it belongs. 

’^Goyemment of India, Revenue and Agrioulture, No. 613, dated 7th May 1904. 



APPENDIX XVL 


(Sbttlemek^b Manual, paeaobapj£ 517.) 

^heme for Gintenti of Assetsmont Reports* 

An outline of the contents of an asessment report is given below. It 
impossible to fix a limit of length, but it may be observed that a clear and goo(P 
report has on occasion been comprised witUn 80 pages of print, and it should) 
larely be necessary materially to exceed 40 pages:— 

1. PHYSICAL FEATURES— 

(a) Brief general description of the tract. 

(b) Account of the amount and monthly distribution of the rainfall. 

(c) Reference to the orders passed regarding the division of the tahsil intO' 

assessment circles and the classification of soils. 

2. FISCAL HISTORY— 

(a) Political history may be noticed in the briefest possible way, nothing 

being inserte<l except what is required to make the fiscal history 
# intelligible. 

(b) Fiscal arrangements of the rulers who immediately preceded us and*: 

the settlements before that under revision may Im^ dealt with very 
shortly. 

(c) The expiring settlement will need fuller treatment. It will be re* 

quisite to notice the manner in which the rates were framed, the 
general pitch of the assessment, the fairness or otherwise of its 
distribution over estates and the care or difficulty with which it 
has been collected. A table should be given showing under proper 
heads the alterations in the demand which have occurred since its 
introduction. The causes of any important revisions or reduc¬ 
tions found necessary during the currency of the settlement should^ 
be specially noted. 

8. GENERAL STATISTICS— 

The amount of information to be given under this head will vary much in 
different districts. The following are among the more important subjects to be- 

noticed:— 

(a) Cultivated area at different periods, with details of classes of land and 

means of irrigation. Where the area under report includes lands 
leased from Government, the statistics regarding such lands should 
be either entirely excluded from the assessment report, or should 
be kept separate in the returns from the statistics relating to pro¬ 
prietary lands. The character of the new cultivation as comparedi 
with the old should be stated. 

(b) Changes in the prices of agricultural produce and in the cost of pro¬ 

duction since last settlement. The cost of well-irrigation should 
be noticed. 

(e) Communications and markets. 

(d) Cattle used in agriculture and kept for dairy purposes.* 

(e) Population, and especially rural population, at different periods, witk 

its incidence on the cultivated area. 



(/) Tribal distribution of the rural population* and esp^aUy of ibe lanil- 
owners* with*a note of the character as agrioulturis^ of^^e princi* 
pal classes of landlords and tenants. 

(g) Prevailing tenures and normal size of proprietary holdings in different^ 

circles and tribes. 

(h) Statistics of transfers at various periods (1) as throwing light on the 

value of agricultural land* (2) as evidence of the extent of indebted- 
ness, especially to money-lenders. If many of the land-ownere 
derive an income from sources unconnected with agriculture* this 
should be stated. 

4. CEOPS— 

(a) The crop statistics should be examined with special reference to tha* 

fluctuations in the sowings and in the proportion of crops harvest¬ 
ed to crops sown from year to year. 

(b) The general system of cultivation followed in the case of different 

classes of land should be noticed. 

(c) Tables showing chief crops which were harvested in each circle and 

the area of failure without crop details may be given. The areaa 
should be the average areas of a series of years, and they can most 
conveniently be exhibited in percentage of the total area harvest¬ 
ed. 

(d) The figures given in these tables may be briefly compared with thosa^ 

for neighbouring tracts of the same character, ' so as to afford some 
test of the comparative incidence of the assessment. 

(c) Important changes in cropping since the previous settlement should 
be noticed. 

5. TENANCIES AND KENTS— 

4 

(а) Areas cultivated by owners, occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will^. 

(б) Batai and zahti rents paid by tenants-at-will. 

(c) Chakota rents paid by tenants-at-will. 

(d) Cash rents paid by tenants-at-will. 

6. ONE-POUETH ASSETS ESTIMATES AND DEDUCED 8TANDAEI>^ 
BATES— 

(a) One-fourth assets estimates based on batai and zabti rents— 

(1) Average area of crops. 

(2) Yield of crops assumed, with notice of means adopted to arrive at 

a fair estimate. 

(8) Prices assumed. A very brief summary may be given of the 

formation f urnished in the report on prices and of the'ordera 
passed upon it. 

(4) Calculation of owner’s true share of produce after deduction of 

dues paid to menials, etc.* and of the one-fourth assets share. 

(5) Standard one-fourth assets rates based on batai and zabH rents* 

(b) One* fourth assets estimate based on chakota rents. An estimate msjy* 

be framed if fixed grain rents are sufficiently numerous to maka* 
it worth while to doao. 




Iftr) One-fourth assets estimate based oh cash rents— 

(1) Hie ihethod hy which estimate is framed should be notioed^ 
the measures/if any, taken to eliminate abnormal rents being 
carefulljr explained, A comparison shouldbe made of the incid¬ 
ences of the old and new assessments in the manner laid down 

^ . in rule B1 . of the rules framed under section 60 of tike Land 
Bevenue Act to see that the increase does not exceed the limit 
laid down in section (8), of that Act. 

(J2) The standard one-fourth assets rates deduced from cash rent data 
should be compared with those based on batai and zdbti r6nts» 
and large discrepancies explained as far as possible* 

(d) True one-fourth net assets arrived, at hy comparison of (a), (6) and 

(c) and on general considerations. 

‘7. BEVENUE BATES AND FINANCIAL EESULT8— 

(a) The existing revenue rates and demand should be stated and com¬ 

pared with the standard one-fourth assets rates deduced from rente 
and the demand obtained by their application to the cultivated 
area of each class of land. 

(b) The general reasons bearing on the question of the enhancement to 

be taken or the relief to be given should be noticed, and, if it is 
not proposed to assess up to one-fourth net assets, the grounds for 
deviating from that standard should be fully explained. 

(e) The rates proposed for each circle, and the reasons by which they are 

justified, should be stated. It is generally convenient to dis¬ 
cuss the assessment of each circle separately. 

(d) Cesses, old and new, should be mentioned. 

(e) A table should be given comparing the original demand of the ex¬ 

piring settlement, the demand for the last year of its currency 
and the new demand. The percentage of increase taken should be 
stated. 


OTHEB MATTERS— 

(a) If it is proposed to resort to deferred assessments, the extent to 

which they will be adopted should be noticed. 

(b) The term of settlement, which is considered suitable, should be 

noted. This will not be finally decided till orders are passed on 
the settlement report. But it is necessary that a provisional 
decision should be made, as the amount of enlmncement to be 
taken may partly depend on the period during which the State 
will debar itself from claiming any further increase. 



Al>t*ENDlk jtVtr. 
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APPENDIX XVIIL 
(Settlement Manual, pabagraph 546.) 

Incorporation of New Assessments into District Land Revenue Roll*^ 

The Settlement Officer must prepare the following statements, for which 
forms are given below. They are forwarded by the Settlement Officer to the 
Commissioner who, after checking them in his office with the detailed village 
assessment statement, forwards them to the Financial Commissioner for record 
in his office. The Financial Commissioner will not sanction the new land revenue 
;to 11 till they are received ;— 

(a) comparative demand statement showing the fixed assessment of each 
estate for the last year of the expired settlement, and for the first 
year of the new settlement : 

(5) progressive and deferred assessments claimable in future years ; 

(c) comparative abstract of the fixed revenue roll of the district for the 

last year of the expiring, and the first year of the new, assessment • 
and 

(d) abstract statement showing the demand on account of fixed land 

revenue for each month of the first financial year under the new 
assessment. 

Statements C and D are ephemeral, and are only intended to facilitate correct 
accounts on the introduction of the new assessments. Statements A and B are 
very important both for purposes of permanent record in the district and tahnl 
offices and for purposes of comparison and check in the offices of the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Financial Commissioner. The points which A is specially devised 
to bring out are— 

(a) the previous complete assessment of each estate, the deductions 

allowed out of that assessment, and the amount that was borne 
on the rent roll; 

(b) the like particulars in respect of the new assessment; and 

Xo) the increase or decrease of demand resulting in each estate and in 
the whole number of estates assessed. 

Bpecial care will be necessary to see that the details of this statement agree 
with the gross village assessments already sanctioned; and in particular jagir 
and inam deductions should be thoroughly checked. Complete vemaculai 
copies of statements A and B will be filed in the tahsil and district offices. The 
English copies will be retained in the office of the Financial Commissioner. 
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B/—StrXHABT OF OBFBERBD AND PBOGRESBIVB ABSES^MRNTS NOTBD IN COLUMN 28 
OF 8TATBHENT A, WUlOH WILL BECOME DUB IN SUBSEQUENT TBABS. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

P 

5 

DBBBBD 

12 

13 

14 

j 

1 

Total assessment of Ist year of new 
settlement (oolumn 18 of above 
statement). 

Years and amounts of future incre¬ 
ments (increments only to be 

STATED, AND NOT THE GROSS 
ASSESSMENT FOR EACH 
year). 

Total ultimate 
assessment of 
village (oolumn 
20 of state¬ 
ment A.) 

e 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1 

and so on for each year in 
• which any increment 
will accrue. 

t 

1 

_ 






! 




Note. —^Details of hhalaa and assigned revenue should be given throughout in this appendix. 


0.—Comparative abstract op the fixed land revenue roll of the distbzov 

FOR THE LAST YEAR OP THE EXPIRING, AND THE FIRST YEAR OF 
THE NEW, ASSESSMENT. 

(To be submitted to Commissioner and Financial Commissioner simultaneously with statements 

A and B.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 ^ ' 

7 

Tahail 

Year. 

Kharif—Rabi, 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing tax 
on Govern¬ 
ment grass 
. lands, the 
demand on 
which is 
fixed. 

Service 

com¬ 

mutation. 

Total fixed 
income. 

• • 

1 


1929-30 

1930-31 







1929- 30 

1930- 31 






®)tal 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 





1 

1 
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EXPLiHAnON OF nrOKi^SB ABD DB0BBA8B OF DElfAND FOB TXAB 1929-30. 
(ay—Demand for 1929-30—Rs. 

(by^Add Inereaae daring 1929-30, as follows 


Mature of increase. 

Rbfbbenob to Financial Oommis- 

SIONEB'S SANOnONIKO LETTER. | 

Amount 

of 

increase. 

Bbmabxs. 

Office. 

No. 

1 Date. 

t 

Total 












{c)^Bi.dwit Decrease during 1929-30 as follows:— 


[Nature of decrease. 

Rrfebbnoe to Financial Commis¬ 
sioner’s SANCTIONING LETTER. 

1 

Amount 

of 

decrease. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

Office. 

No. 

Date. 

Total 


1 




1 




• 


(d)—^Demand for 1929-30—Rs. 


D.—Abstract statement showing the demand on account op fixed land 

REVENUE FOR EACH MONTH OP THE FIRST YEAR UNDER THE 
NEW ASSESSMENT. 
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APPENDIX XIX. 

(Settlement Manual, parageapm 547.) 

0 

Recovery of Cost of Assessment from Jagirdars. 

1. Every j t ^ ir , the annual value qf which is not increase.] at reassossmeni 
by a auiii exceeding Ks. 100, is exempted from contributing to the oo^r of as-ess- 
ment. A similar exemption is allowed in the case of aUjagirs of an annua* v^^Jae 
(after reassessriiettt) of less than Es. 2,000. In all other cases a fix id charge 
amounting tc(12i^er cent., of the annual value (after reassessment) . i <he ia^ir 
will be made/~Por the "purposes of this rule the annual value of a jagr before 
and after reassessment will be its net value, after excluding oommuation fees, 
etc., for the last year of the old, and for the first year of the new, assessment 
whether the iayir is under fixed or fluctuating, or partly fixed and partly 
fluctuating, assessment.* 

2. No fixed rule is laid down as to the amount or number of instalments 
in which fhe cost of assessment should, under section MS (2) of the Punjab Land 
Eevenue Act, XVII of 1887, be recovered. The orders of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner should be sought in each case. 

3. For the recovery of the sums due under these orders the sanction of 
the Financial Commissioner will bo required in every case. The Settlement 
Officer will report at the conclusion of his setflement the amount due from each 
jagirdar . The report should be accompanied by a statement in the form ap¬ 
pended, and should furnish reasons for any partial or total remissions . of the 
amount due, where, in the opinion of the Settlomo nt Officer, the exaction of 
the full amount would entail hardship. But exemptions will only be granted 
in exceptional cases.f 


*‘P'jnj lb Givernmunt letter No. 2.3700-Rev., dated 19th December 1917, and memoran- 
duta N). (JU0-R*v., d.ibjid 16th .Mirch 1918. 

fPuajab Government No. 236-533, dated 30th March 1883, to Financial Commissioner. 






STATEHENT to ACCOMPAKY report on TTTR recovery of cost of RB*ASSBS8afENT FROM ASStONEES OF LAND 

REVENUE. 






AMNtrfic XX* 


Instructions for Settlement Officers in drawing up Assessment 

Reports. 

Circular letter No. 9, dated Lahore^ the 8th March 1909. 


From—^E. R. Abbott, Esq., I.C.S.. Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioners, Punjab^ 
To—The Settlement Commissioner and all Settlement Officers in the Punjab. 

T-fiE Financial Commissioner has recently reviewed the assessment reports 
of nine tahsils in the districts of Rohtak, Gurga.ei'n and Karnal, and thinks it de¬ 
sirable to issue the following general instructions, with the view of simplifying the 
work of Settlement Officers in drawing up assessment reports, and of enabling 
them to put their calculations and conclusions more clearly. The marginal 
references are to those passages in the Financial Commissioner’s reviews, where 
the reasons for these instructions are given. 


2. In framing assessment proposals, the Settlement Officer should always- 
. , ^ bear in mind that.his main—object shnuld-he-to 

O lana, paragrap o. t ribute the_total assessment^fixed by GoyernmenU or 
the ialml or assessment, ci rcle^enuitably over the di fferent prnpfxrtif.p > 

to the net asset s ” or p roprietary nrolits of each . The “ net assets ” or pro- 
prietary the case ot land^ld W te nagt^-at»will paying a full fair 

rent, whether in cash or kindAt he actual average'net receipts of the landlord 
i n the form of rent , after allowin g, on the one hand, for any realisations mada bv 
the landlord in addition to the nominal rent, and, on the other, for any portion 
of the nominal rent which he ordinarily fails to collect, for any expenses he may 
share with the tenant towards the cost of cultivation and for a reasonable 
return on his capital expenditure on the improvement and fiilteration of the land 
' so far as that has not been already recovered by him. In the case of protected 
or privileged tenants who pay less than a full fair rent, and in the case of land 
cultivated by the owner himself, they mean what would be the average net re¬ 
ceipts in the form of rent if the land were let at a full fair rent. Thus an 
estimate of the net assets or proprietary profits of a circle will represent what 
would be the average net receipts in the form of rent if the whole circle 
were owned by a single landlord, and were let by him to tenants paying not a 
rack-rent or a privileged rent, but a’full fair rent according to the circumstances 
of the time and the existing standard of living of the unprivileged tenant class. 

If fairly distributed over the holdings of the circle, it will represent for each 
holding what would be the average net receipts in the form of rent if the holding 
were let at a full fair rent; that is to say, it will represent the present renting 
value of each holding. 


8. The present assessment instructions, as sanctioned by the Government 
of India, require that the aMessment of a ci rcle or estate , ahall nnt exceed hali 
the net a^ets, or jropnetfiry profits, or renting vaW . and that any proposal ta 
ni^the land revenue at less thag^^half tETpropnetaty profits must be 
In drawing up bis Assessment Report therefore, the Settlement OflScer's first 
object should be to present to Government as accurate an estimAtp qa 
frame of vhat would be a fair fuU aBseMment tho propriatnry 

present for fha fnr each important cla ss 

ofTandTor whioh iie proposes a separate revenue rate. In framing sucfa an esli- 
maJeTEe must endeavour to iola ihe balance even between the general tax¬ 
payer and the land-revenue payer and, while being careful not to exaggerate the 
true proprietary profits of the circle, and making all reasonable allowances, 







iBhoutd see that be does not go too fafon the side of caution^ and that he presents 
k io estimate of the true renting value of the land 

Gohana, paragraph circle. It will be for Government to decide 

how far the actual assessment to be imposed shall fall short of half that renting 
value. 

4. Where^a sufficiently large proportion of the cultivated area of a circle is 
held on cash rents, which can be considered to be true competition rents, neither 
rack-rents nor privileged rents, these form the best possible basis for an estimate 
of the proprietary profits pr Tending value of the land of the circle, representing, 
as they do, th e result of the practical experience o f 
Gohana, paragraph 6 . t enants and landlo rd as to wnat rent in cash the 
Panipat, paragraph 5. different classes of land can fairl 

perienco goes, for v 




sed on rents 


Tn studying the cash rent statistics, he should eliminate rents paid in 
termrof the land revenue, unless there is a practice of paying a rent expressed 
ms a multiple of the land revenue, rents which are obviously low or obviously high 
for^^pecial reasons, rents on exceptionally valuable lands, rack-rents, and rents 
paid by morigagors to mortgagees, which are often complicated by interest calcu¬ 
lations or unduly high owing to the reluctance of the mortgagor to give up the 
cultivation of his ancestral land. Ho should not, however, eliminate rents volun¬ 
tarily paid by tenants to mortgagees, as these ordinarily are true fair compet¬ 
ition rents. The remaining fcut statistics will form the basis of his estimate of 
PQcmal cash rents for the different classes of spil* He will then have to make 
allowance, where liis enquiries shpw it^to be necessary, for rents which, though 
agreed upon, fail to be collected in full, ajid for lands which, owing to their some¬ 
times remaining fallow, fail to pay the full normal rent every year. Tiie result 
will shqw’ what are the actual average receipts in the form of rent obtained by 
-a landlord from ordinary land let on normal cash rents. No allowances should 
ho made for (3xpeiises of management and collection (Government does not ap¬ 
prove of the recommendations on this subject made in paragraph 7 of Pinancial 
Congmissioner’s Palwal Review)* The Setlement Officer should then consider 
whether it is fair to assume that the renting value of the other land of the circle, 
and especially of that cultivated by the owners them.selves, is similar to that 
showm by the cash r^nts to be the renting value (or proprietary profits) of the land 
actual^ so rented, i.e,, whether the proprietor of an average hofding of ordinary 
land, which ho cultivates himselt, could, if he chose to let it on cash rent, readily 
obtain a sipiilar rent for it. If the land held under their own cultiva¬ 
tion by the proprietors is distinctly bettor or distinctly worse than that held on" 
normal cash rents b^' tenants, he should raise or lower his estimate of its renting 
value accordingly. He will then be in a position to frame a cash rent estimate 1 
-of the proprietary profits or renting value of the whole of the cultivated area/ 
of the ciy<?lo ri^y ; applying '4o the* *«rea«s‘'of the 4ifferent classes of soil the^ 
^WraoteA-normal casff for those classes. 

5/ The question arise«j as to what areas should be adopted for this calcula¬ 
tion’ In'tlie case of land irrigated from wells, the general rule now is that in the 
ol^ssTfiSatron of soils all land should be recorded as chahi which has been actually 
irrigated in two'or more harvests during the four years preceding settlement, 

folf'which perttmireht means of irrigaton still exist. This will ordinarily give, 
fhe^total rti^ba of cknhi for the circle, a’larger area than has beon irrigated in any 
one year, or than is irrigated on an average of years. In some parts of the pro- 
wince the area irrigated from wells does not vary very much from year to ycalr» 
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.while in others it varies greatly, the weBs being HtWe used in years of good rain¬ 
fall, while, in years of drought, nearly every well is worked to its full capacity. 
Especially in the latter tracts, it would be tinsafe to assume that the normahrents 
paid by tenants on land commanded by wells, even if they are |)aid in^^ye^rs in 
which the well is not used, could always be obtained even on all the land recorded 
as chahi which is cultivated by the owners therhSelves. If on ent^lfiry ^here 

appears to be any reasonable doubt on this prtnt, 
Palwal, paragraph 14, the normal chahi cash rent rate may be applied not to 
Panipat, paragraphs 8 recorded chahi area, nor to any assumed area, nor 
and 9 . " to the area irrigated in any one year, but tb the area 

actually irrigated from wells on the average Of a typical 
series of years (allowances being made, where necessary, for recent changes ill the 
means of irrigation). t 


Panipat, paragraJph 8. 


6. There is not the samp risk of an overestimate of rent in the Case of canal-. 

‘ irrigated land? t>nt, if circumstances render it desirable 
that the rents paid on* such, landfikshould be specially 
tested, the normal cash rpnt rate fo^: such land may also be applied, riol o|jly 
„ . A 11 fo the.recorded nahfi area, but also to the. area ant*' 

anipa , paragrap s . irrigated by the canal on the average of a typical 

series of years. The case of canal-irrigated land is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the charges for canal water are on some canals divided in the 
accounts into occupier’s rate, water-advanatge rate and cesses on the Matter ; 
but we find alnaost everywhere that landlords and tenants lump these charges 
together, and that, where the land is let on cash rent, the whole of these canal 
charges are paid by the tenant; and, as a matter of fact, where the actual charge 
made by Government to the cultivator w’ho irrigates his field consists of theso 
three items, they do, taken together, represent the actual cost to him of the water, 
that is to say, if he takes the water, he has to pcfV Government the sum of thesb 
charges, and, if he does not take the water, he pays none of them. Ifa such a tract 
whatever may have been the theoretical origin of the water-advantage rate, it 
must be treated, in accordance with the facts, as now forming part of the cost of 
the water, and the cash rent estimate must be framed so as to show what are the- 
proprietary profits of irrigated land after the whole of the fluctuating charges 
made by Government for canal water have been defrayed, but before payment 
of land revenue and cesses thereon. Careful enquiry should be made as to the 
actual custom regarding the payment of the fluctuating charges by landlords or 
tenant when land is leased on cash rent. The Settlement Officer should always 
state what have been the actual realisations of occupier’s rate, water«advant%ge 
rate and cesses thereon for a typical series of years, and the average incidence 
of the total realisations on the average area actually irrigated. The area 
Palwal, paragraph 15. recorded at chahi or nahri, which is in excess of the^ 

Panipat, paragraph 9. average area actually irrigated., should in the cash rent 

estimate be treated as unirrigated. 


7. So much for the cash rent estimate. Tl^e Settlement Officer should also 
frame a quite independent produce estimate, based on the re^tsy hjir^dJoun^j o 
ei^t, on the areag actually cropped on th e average, on eRtimated outturn. 
B^on a vftrft^ Trriflflfl. Tfrg^B 1A t.o AfM tn fhp ftylgfina inaf 
^nhjeot, except that the prices assumed should not be based on those of a long 
series of years, the object being to estimate the normal prices under present dream- 
stances at which an average cultivator in a village at an average distaiiee Jrom 
markets may fairly expect to sell his produce in the village on an average s# 
years ; and that, as in the case of the cash rent estimate, the Settlement Offieel 
should calculate what would be the average renting value of the whole of % 
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Sand of the circle if it were let at the prevalent rates of rent in kind, and the tenant 


Palwal, paragraph 10 . 


paid iyiie whole of the fluctuating canal charges and 
none of the land revenue and cesses thereon. No 


estimate should be made of one-sixth of the gross produce, but a calculation should 
► be framed of the proportions borne by the renting value of the land to the value 
ybi the gross produce. 


8. The Settlement Officer should then compare these results of the two 
mutually independent estimates, and arrive at a definite estimate of what are 
the true net assets or proprietary profits of the circle. As already said, where the 
•area on which normal cash rents are paid is sufficient to form a trustworthy basis 
ifor an estimate of the renting value of all the land of the circle, the cash rent 
[estimate is a much surer guide than the kind rent estimate ; but the Settlement 
I Officer should take both into account and state definitely, with justice both to the 
general tax-payer and the land-owners of the circle, his final conclusion as to 
what would be a full fair half-net assets assessment fur the circle if it were fixed 


at half the actual renting value of the land under present circumstances after 
payment of all existing fluctuating canal charges, but before payment of the land 
Yevenue and cesses thereon. In framing this estimate, no regard should be paid 
to the existing land revenue demand. It will be an estimate, for a “wet assess¬ 
ment, on the basis that the fluctuating canal charges remain as at present, atid 
that the land revenue should absorb half the proprietary profits remaining after 
■these charges have been defrayed. As the estimate can only be an approxi¬ 
mate one, it should be stated in round numbers, usually in even thousands. The 
Settlement Officer should, at the same time, propose the rates which he would, 
•after comparing the rates given respectively by the cash rent and the kind rent 


Pani t ra ra h 10 calculations, consider suitable to use if the full fair Innf- 
pa , paragr p . assets assessment were spread over the villages of the 

the circles (treating as irrigated only the area actually irrigated on an average 


•of yea is) with the object of taking from each village a full half of the renting 


Panipat, paragraph 11. 


value of its land. As the rates can be only approxi¬ 
mate, they should usually be expressed in even annas. 


9. He should then check this estimate and his rates with the correspond- 
«ng halt-net assets estimates for adjoining or similar assessment circles. He 
should also check it by assuming for the moment that the assessment imposed 
at the previous settlement was a full fair halt-net assets assessment in the circum¬ 
stances of the time, and calculating what an assessment at similar pitch 


Panipat, par 9 .graph 12. 


would be if allowance were made for changes that have 
occurred since, such as increase or decrease of cul¬ 


tivation or irrigation, rise or fall in i^rices or rents, etc. But, as it is well known 
that, as a matter of fact, the pitch of former assessments varied considerably 
in different taksiU, little stress should be laid on this check. Where sufficient 


statistics are available, a further rough check can be applied by a comparison 
of the selling and mortgaging value of land as shown by statistics of recent 
transfers, as those show the estimate framed by pur- 
Qohana, paragraphs 9, chasers and mortgagees of the average net profits to 
10 and 15. expected from the cultivation of land after defray¬ 

ing not only the fluctuating canal charges and all costs of cultivation, but also 
the land revenue and cesses. 


10. Having thus arrived at a definite opinion as to what would be a full fair 
half-net assets assessment for the circle, the Settlement Officer should then, after 
consideration of all that affects the assessment, and especially of the amount of 
ibe existing assessment and the enhancement that it will be advisable to take, 
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'make bis proposal as to what the future assessmeut of the circle should be, 
aoViiLa nA. 1 . K should remember that the assessment instructions re- 
a.P agrap . qmre himio explmn any prnpnflfll f.n fjikfl leflfl_than 

*iull half-net assets. Apart from other considerations, it will usually be advisable 
'til go nearer thd fttll fialf net-assets the smaller the percentage of enhancement 
indicated by the estimate is. In the case of canal-irrigated, land, the proposed 
assessment at this stage will be a wet *’ assessment, Le., the land-revenue 
demand which the Settlement Officer would fix for the circle if the fluctuating 


canal charges remained as at present and the fixed 
Goliana, paragraph 18. land revenue were to absorb half the proprietary pro- 
Panipat, paragraph 14. remaining after those canal charges, which represent 

the actual cost of the water, have been defrayed. The assessment he proposes 
for the circle should usually be stated in even thousands of rupees. He should, at 
‘ the same time, propose the rates he would employ in distributing this assessment 
over the different villages (treating as irrigated only the area actually irrigated 
on the average of a typical series of years, modified, 
Gohana, paragraph 26. where necessary, to allow for recent changes in the 
Palwal, paragraph 14. means of irrigation) with the object of spreading 
and 19?^* ' paragrap a total assessment proposed for the circle over the 

different villages, composing it in the same pro¬ 
portion to the proprietary profits of each. His rates should usually be 
stated in even annas, and it is not necessary that, when applied to the 
areas of the different soils, they should give exactly the amount pro¬ 
posed by him for the assesment of the circle, though they should give 
approximately the same result. These rates will be applicable to the areas 
as recorded at his reclassification of soils, modified by’ the figures for the 
actual average irrigation of each village. He should propose comparatively 
low rates for inferior classes of soil near the margin of profitable cultivation. 
He should also utilise the rent statistics given by the producp estimatOi and pro- 
Palwal, paragraph 16 * aseparate set of rates which, when applied to the 

* ^ ^ ^ • average matured area of each class of cropping in 

the circle, will give approximately the assessment he has proposed for the 
circle. 


• 11. In the case of canal-irrigated land, the Settlement Officer should then 

consider whether (1) the fluctuating canal charge 
Gohana, paragraphs 22— should be maintained at their present pitdh 
. ... and the fixed land revenue be assessed as “wet 

19. * paragrap s revenue on the proprietary, profits re- 

Panipat, paragraphs 2— maining after defraying those charges; or (2) 
4, 14—18. whether the charges for the water should remain 

practically as at present, and the fixed land revenue be 
assessed as a “ dry” land revenue on the land in its unirrigated aspect, the assess¬ 
ment on the enhanced proprietary profits due to canal irrigation being taken in 
the form of a fluctuating canal-advanatge land revenue rate asse^^sed on the same 
areas as are assessed to occupier’s rate ; or (3) where the occupier’s rates are liable 
to be revised at settlement, whether the fixed land revenue should be a “ dry “ 
assessment, the whole of the remaining charges due to canal irrigation being 
taken in the form of enhanced occupiers’ rates. AU rates for a fluctuating de¬ 
mand should be so fixed that they may be easily calculated by the paiwaris and by 
«he cultivators themselves on th6 local measures olarea. He should frame a defiti* 
ite estimate of what the average total realisations by Government from the land, 
iirhether in the form of fixed land revenue, fluctuating land revenue, or fluctuat¬ 
ing canal charges, are likely to be under either system, on the assumption that 
-the average irrigation will continue to be much the same as it has been daring 
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a typical series of years, and compare that estimate with the actual sums collect¬ 
ed under each head durinp; that series of years ; and should bear in mind that the 
enhancement, as it is felt by the people, will not be that given by the fixed laud 
revenue alone, but that given by the total reniisation^ 
Qohana, paragraph 20. crops under all these heads. In proposing 

rates for the distribution of the fixed “ dry land revenue over the 
villages of a circle, be should ordinarily, and especially where the renting 
value of canal-irrigated land is considerably higher than that of unirri- 
gatod land, propose a higher rate for canal irrigated laud (average areas 
actually irrigated) than for unirngated land because the crops of a 
well-commanded village are more secure than those of an ill-com¬ 
manded village, and because, however high the fluctu- 
Oohana, aling charges on canal-irrigated land may bo raised, the 

anipa , paragr average net proprietary profits of a well-commanded 

Village will still be considerably higher than those of an ill commanded village, 
60 that the former should pay a proportionately higher share of the total fixed 
assessment of the circle than the latter. In proposing a fluctuating canal, 
advantage land-revenue rate, he should bear in mind that fluctuating rates, which 
leave it largely to the land-owner’s option what he shall actually pay Government 
at each harvest, may safely be raised nearer to full half-assets rates than a fixed 
assessment, regarding the amount of which the revenue-payers have no option. 
And, in proposing a new schedule of enhanced occupier’s rates, he should bear 
in mind not only this consideration, but the fact that, 

GohtSa mr^sravh 4W deciding wbaV price to charge for its canal water, 
Gohana, paragraph 4.W. is not bound by any rule of limitation 

to half-net assets, hut is entitled in theory to charge for it rates approximat¬ 
ing to^the value of the water to the irrigator as shown by the higher rents 
realised on canal-irrigated, than on unirrigated, land, while leaving him a good 
margin of profit so as to make it well worth his while to utilise the available 
irrigation from the canal. 


12. Snould the Settlement Officer think it advisable to introduce into any 
portion of the tract under assessment a system of fluctuating land revenue, he 
should, before making his proposals, consider the system which has been grad- 
Palwal,par««»ph29. evolved after long expemnee in the West Punjab. 

If he thinks it necessary in the case of a fixed assess¬ 
ment to propose rules for the reduction of assessment in the case of the spread of 
reh or water-logging or submersion of land, he will find suggested rules in para¬ 
graph 82 of the Palwal Eeview and paragraph 83 of the Nuh-Ferozepore Eeview. 


18. At the end of his assessment report the Settlement Officer should''give 
Qohana, paragraph 40. ^ statement showing clearly the results of his proposals 

Nuh-Ferozepore, para- for each circle and for the whole faAfi/, for both fixed 
and fluctuating charges (including all canal charges)^. 
Panipat, paragraph 25. present realisations, and 

with his half-net assets estimate. He should also estimate what proportion of 
the value of the gross produce his proposed assessment will absorb, and how it 
compares with the fraction absorbed by the assessment at the previous settlement. 

14. When the Settlement OflScer receives orders on his assessment report,, 
and proceeds to distribute the fixed assessment sanctioned by Government over 
the villages, using as his guide the rates sanctioned by Government, he should aim 
at making the toUl assessment of the circle, t.e., the sum of the village assess¬ 
ments, as nearly as possible equal to the sanctioned figure ; and, although he will 
have the usual margin of 8 per cent., he must not deliberately assess the circla 
above or below the amount fixed by Government. He should endeavour to- 
make every village pay approximately its fair share of the total demand for the- 
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circle, but, where that share gives as mall enhancement, he should remember that * 
the sanctioned rates are below the true half-renting value, and that he may fairly 
go well above them where the new assessment of the village gives a smaller en¬ 
hancement than is being taken from the circle as a whole. He shwilri hot reduce 
the existing assessment of a village merely because it is above that given by the 
sanctioned rates unless he considers it is higher than half the true renting value of ? 
the village. The new assessment of a village should usually be fixed in a multiple 
of Hs. 25, Rs. 50 or, in the case of large sums, Rs. 100. In making bis distribution 
over villages, he should use not only the sanctioned soil rates, but the rates on 
average harvested area mentioned in paragraph 10 above, as they automatically 
call attention to the extent to which the cropping of one village is more or less 
secure than that of another ; and, in tracts where the fluctuations of cropping 
are very groat, they really give a more trustworthy guide to tho distribu¬ 
tion of tho assessment over villages than soil rates do. Even where no rate has 
been sanctioned for the culturable waste, the Settlement Officer should allow 
for any large areas, as it is only fair that a village which has a considerable area 
of good land under grass and trees should pay more than one that has none. All 
through, in making this distribution, he should remember that it is now a case 
betv een one village and another, and that, if ho makes one village pay less than 
its fair share of the total assessment fixed for the circle, the other villages will 
have to make up the difference. 


15. As regards deferring a portion of the enhancement in villages in which - 
it would be unduly sudden to impose the full assessment at once, the Settlement 
Officer should bear in mind that in canal-irrigated villages the enhancement, 
as it will be felt by the people, will be the enhancement in the total realisations 
made by Government, including the canal charges; and that, so far as the canal 


Palwal, paragraph 24, 


charges are fluctuating, it is at the option of the culti¬ 
vators to determine what the enhancement in canal, 


realisations will actually be. Usually, except where there has been any extra¬ 
ordinary change in the condition of a circle, such as the opening of anew canal- 
which has led to a great extension of cultivation, or where a large proportion of 
the new assessment will be deferred on protective leases, when the enhancement 
of the fixed demand on any village exceeds 33 per cent, by any considerable 
amount, the amount exceeding that percentage should be deferred for five years. 
If it much exceeds 66 per cent., a further sum should be deferred for another five* 
years. The final demand should be announced and distributed over the holdings 
and the- five years’ reduction be given by temporarily reducing the demand on 
each holding by so many annas in the rupee. The Settlement Officer should 
use this power so as to ensure that after five or ten years* each village will be 
paying approximately its fair share of the total assessment sanctioned for the - 
circle. 


“It must be reme mbered that one-amrter, and not one-h 


the net assets is the maximum land revenue 


Land Revenue Amendment Act o 




e taken under t 
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APPENDIX XXL 

(Settlbmbnt Manual, paragraph 222.) 

Instructions for bringing up to dato at resettlement the field map of 
the previous settlement without recourse to remeasurement. 

Prefatory. 

All districts in the Punjab have now been repeatedly settled, and have been 
furnished with village field maps which in many districts have been prepared 
‘on the square system of survey (Chapters VI and VII of the Mensuration Manual) 
and in some others have been found not to bo inferior in accuracy even to the 
maps of the square system. The records-of-rights based on these maps have been 
maintained since 1887 on the system then introduced along with the Land Keve- 
nuo Act. The first thing a Settlement Officer now has to consider therefore is 
to what extent he can, for his special revision of the records-of-rights, utilise the 
existing maps and records without resorting to resurvey. In deciding that 
question, he should remember that what is required is to give the people a map 
and record sufficiently accurate for their needs. These needs may be summed 
up as (1) avoidance of disputes and a means of deciding them promptly when they 
do arise, and (2) a fair distribution of the land revenue over the holdings of each 
village. 

The OHorcE between T:E>fEAsrjuE.vrENT and revision. 

2. The settlement must begin with an examination of the existing maps, 
the map of each estate forming pari of the record-of rights under section 31 (2) (c), 
Land Bevenue Act, to enable the Settlement Officer to decide whether by revi¬ 
sion they can be made sufficient for these purposes. This examination should be 
directed to the points enumerated below. It should be made by the patwari in 
^the first instance, and carefully cheeked by the kanumjo and mib-tahsildar 
*^thin the village concerned :— 

(1) Whether the existing map suffices for an accurate girdaioari to be 

made, or whether, owing to its general inaccuracy or to nautof, new 
numbers, partitions, and the like, such a girdawari is difficult and 
unsatisfactory. 

(2) Whether the fields of the old shajm agree fairly well in shape and in 

position with existing circumstances. This can best be tested by 
lines (Jarn watar) being chained between fixed recognisable points, 
such as trijunctions, wells, bound:iry pillars, and angles of roads. 
In a small village one of about 200 karams in length will suffice, but 
in large villages possibly as many as six may be necessary unless the 
first ones show the old map to be quite unreliable. Discrepancies 
up to 2 per cent, may be neglected. A few fields too should be 
checked by their sides being measured. The correctness of a map 
is much more certainly defermined by means of checking corners of 
fields and other fixed recognisable points than by merely seeing 
whethev the cuttings of the diagonals are at the same distances as 
at settlement. If the cuttings have changed, this probably only 
means that fields have been divided up or combined and these give 
httle trouble to correct, but, if the position of permanent comers or 
other features which existed at settlement, when tested by perpen¬ 
diculars, is found to be very different by measurement from what 
it is by locale on the map, this means that the old map is 
incorrect and correction will be very difficult. It is very important 
that, when the tests prescribed in this sub-paragraph are being 
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applied (they will usually be unnecessary if the field map was made 
on the square system of survey), the map which is being tested 
should be referred to on the spot. , 

(8) A special classification should be made of the fields of the village. 
Each field which on the ground is apparently of the same size and 
shape as at settlement, and which has recognisable permanent 
boundaries, will be marked either A or B in the khasra girdawari 
according as it will be necessary (A) to leave the field as it is, or 
(B) to include it with other adjacent fields in one new khetsra 
number * Each field which will have to be divided into several 
fields owing to nanior or partition or in which there has been any 
obvious change will be marked (0) if the original boundaries of the 
field are clearly traceable and continue to be in part or whole the 
boundaries of the new field, and (D) if the original boundaries are 
now unrecognisable or if the new boundaries differ so much from 
the old that the latter will have to be erased in the map. The num¬ 
ber of fields coming under each head will be totalled, and ordinari¬ 
ly remeasurement should not be necessary if class (D) does not con¬ 
tain more than 20 per cent, of the whole, and, even if it contains 
more than 20 per cent., remeasurement may not be necessary—see 
paragraph 6 below. This classification can generally be made by 
Ineans of an examination in the patimris^ map of the fields shown 
as min and hatta in the khasra < i^'^awart SLud in the last 
but, if a more minute examination ig found to be necessary in any 
village, it can be combined with the kharif or rabi girdawari, 

3. The patwariy if he has previous knowledge of the village, and, if not, the 
■hmungo, will record a notef which he will submit to the naih-tdhsildar showing 
the result of the application of the above tests, and giving his reasons for con¬ 
sidering that correction of the map is or is not sufficient. In this note he will 
mention the condition of the Uihsil copy of the field map'- see paragraph 9 below. 
The patwari or kamingo's work must be closely supervised by the kanungo or 
naih’fahsildary and must be checked on the spot to an extent that should not 
ordinarily cover less than 20 per cent, of the work. The headmen and leading 
villagers should bo consulted as to whether they have found the map of any part 
of the village inaccurate, and especially whether there are any disputes regard¬ 
ing the boundaries of fields and their cause. Great care must bo taken that no 
mistake is made as to the possibility of correction for,'on the one hand, there is 
no greater waste of time than to discover after several weeks’ work at correc¬ 
tion that remeasureinent is after all necessary, and, on the other, it 
involves unnecessary expense and delay, and trouble to the people, to remeasure, 
where correction would have been sufficient. The naih~tahsildar will, after 
checking the kanungo's work, send on his report, with his own opinion, to the 
fahsildar, 

4. The fil,e, on reaching the tahsildar, will be examined by him, and if he is 
satisfied that map revision will suffice, he will issue an order at once to the naib- 
tahsUdar to that effect, and he will send the file, through the Extra Assistant Set¬ 
tlement Officer, to the Settlement Officer,, who will either confirm the^ decision, 
or, if be disagrees, will issue orders for remeasurement. 

If the is tahsildar of opinion that a village should be remeasured, he 
'should submit the reports of the naib-tahsildar and kanungo, through the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, to the Settlement Officer, without whose previous 


♦See paragraph 24 below. 

fA specimen note is appended at the end of these instructions, giving the result test (2). 
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Banctiou remeasurejment should not be commenced, fiemeasurement should 
gonerallj be recommended— 

(a) if the fields placed in class D constitute more than 16 per cent, of the^ 

total number, or 

(b) if the internal measurements alone are so very far wrong as to maxe 

correction difficult. 

It is not generally necessary to remeasure a village simply because tne 
boundaries shown in the map do not tally wdth the boundaries as shown in the 
maps of adjacent villages. Also there are cases in which remtasurement may 
be dispensed with, even if the fields in class D number more than 15 per cent, of 
the whole, c.p., if they are all within a ring fence, and have been formed by parti¬ 
tion or by the breaking up of the waste, it may bo possible to show them in the 
revised field map .by correction without remeasurement. All such matters 
should be noticed by the kanungo and by the naib-iahMdur in their 
reports. 

6. The general rule for deciding, which course should be followed is that the 
map of last settlement should bo accepted if possible. If the scale on which the 
map for a-particular village was made was inconveniently small, the old map can 
be brought up to date on the old scale and a copy of it enlarged by scale or pon- 
tagraph for the patwari's use in girdauari. This enlarged map will be sufficiently 
accurate for girdawari purposes, and the paiwari can be given for other pur¬ 
poses an exact copy of the revised small-scale map. It is not necessary to remap 
a whole village because in part of it land has been broken up for cultivation or a 
partition has taken place. In such cases, such remapping as is necessary should 
be confined to the part of the village affected, and should be incorporatedin the 
amended field map of the village by the inclusion in it of the new sheets in original, 
if possible, but otherwise by copying. Similarly, if the internal details of the old 
map are wrong only in respect of a distinct portion of the estate, that portion alone 
need be remeasured. 

7. The files of these enquiries will be kept in thetahsil office, and will be 
destroyed after the final attestation by the tahsildar of that village. The tahsiU 
dar will keep a register of these, showing— 

(1) Name of assessment circle ; 

(2) Name of village ; 

(3) Note of method of survey adopted {tarika paimash) ; and 

(4) Date of Settlement OflQcer’s order. 

8. It is usual to draft gradually to a district, during the six months before 
it is placed under .settlement, the settlement officials who become available from 
settlements nearing completion in order that the Settlement Officer may find^ 
establishment ready to start work with immediately the settlement begins. The 
examination of maps prescribed in the preceding paragraphs will be commenced 
by this establishment in order to expedite the commencement of field work after 
the Settlement Officer' has joined his appointment. They should also 
attest as, many old jamahandis as possible in order to bring mutations to light, 
and they should ascertain what trijunction pillars and other survey marka 
require to be replaced or repaired. 

Method op Bbvision. 

9. In the villages in wjDch remeasurement is necessary (and in riverain tracts 
remeasurement will often be neco.ssary), the survey will be carried out on which- 
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*«ver oi the systems prescribed in Chapters VI and X of the Mensuration Manual 
is the more suitable. For the other villages, which will generally be the majority, 
the next thing to decide is whether any of the e;cisting copies of the settlement 
map' shall be utilisedforworkin the field, or whether a copy shall be especially 
made for this purpose. Existing copies which have in some settlements been 
utilised are— 

(1) the iahsil copy (part tahsil) of the settlement shajra ; and 

(2) the copy on cloth (latha) used by'Ihe patwari in the girdawari. 

The.former is sometimes on cloth, sometimes on paper and sometimes on 
mapping sheets, and it is generally soiled, scratched or torn to such a degree as 
to be unsuitable for ns"*. The second m^ip, i.e., the patwari s girdawari Latha 
oopy, is, as a rule, even more unsuitable, and the use of either for the purpose 
of map correction is open to the objection that all amendments have to be made 
by crossing out black lines with red ink and drawing new lines with the same, 
and that consequently a fresh copy of the map has to be prepared to be the re¬ 
vised field map. The Financial Commissioner therefore has forbidden the use 
of such copies for the purpose of map correction, and has directed that a special 
copy should bo made for the purpose: and it will expedite and simplify work to 
have the special copies for field use made at the same time and by the same pro¬ 
cess at headquarters for all the villages in the district. An establishment of 
*oae naih'tahsildar^ two ka7iungos, and 20 patwaris or temporary hands to do the 
actual traciiJg will probably be found sufficient. 

10. The copies of the settlement maps made for field use may be either— 

(1) traced on tracing cloth, which maybe either (a) in one largo roll or 

sheet, comprising the whole map, or (h) divided into portions of 
convenient size for placing on a drawing-board or plape-table, e.g,, 
square sheets each containing 4 or 16 survey squares ; 

(2) traced on cloth (latha) ; 

(3) traced on mapping sheets by means of a frame placed in the doorway 

of a (lark room ; 

(4) transferred to mapping sheets by black or blue carbon paper ; or 

(5) transferred to mapping sheets by means of an intermediate tracing on 

transparent paper. 

Of these processes, that which in the shortest time gives the most accurate 
copy of the settlement map, and, at th(^ same time, the most suitable for work in 

the field, is the fourth, and it is accordingly proscribed for general use, and no 

other process may be made use of without the special sanction of the Financial 
Commissioner. Cloth maps are liable to stretch, are easily blotted, and do not 
readily take pencil lines. Large rolls of tracing cloth are too unwieldy for use in 
the field. And tracing cloth is liable to stretch in damp weather, and is not so 
suitable as mapping paper for pencil work. Tracing by means of carbon paper 
is easier than through a frame, and gives equally reliable results. AVhore the old 
field maps are on unbacked paper, or are worn oj: frayed, it is advisable fo lay oiled 
paper over them while the trace is being taken as otherwise the bone tracing pen 
is liable to tear the map. • 

11. In the special copy of the map of last settlement which is made for 
field work all the field boundaries, field numbers, karukan and other entries should 
be 10 penojl, and it will be convenient to use English figiin^s for the field numbers 
and Arabic numerals for the karukan. When corrections are* made, the altered 
boundaries can then be rubbed out, while the new boundaries should be inked in 

> after the kanungo*s inspection, as is done in measurement on the square system. 
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When work in the field is finished, the map is fit to he filed as the part sirkur of* 
the new settlement field map, and all that is necessary is to make from it a. 
copy for the tahsil {part tahsil). ^ This copy may be on mapping sheets or on 
tracing cloth in the discretion of the Settlement Officer. 

12. Ordinarily, when the copy of the map for use in the field has been made, 
or while it is being traced at the sadr, work should begin with the preparation of 
the khataunis and shajra nosh in the manner prescribed in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
Appendix VII. But in small estates or in estates in which the proportion of 
fields that have undergone change is small (e.g., if the number of fields placed 
in classes B, C and D is under 10 per cent.), the Settlement Officer may dispense 
with the preparation of khataunis. In that case, the new jamabandi will, after 
completion of the field work described in the following paragraphs, be prepared 
from the old in the same manner as a quadrennial jamahandi is prepared from 
the previous jamahandiy that is to say, the patwari will draft his new khata entries* 
in pencil either on the old jamahandi or on an intermediate rough note. It ia 
important that the pencil draft, or whatever the Settlement Officer may prescribe 
in its place, should be preserved until the new jamahandi has been checked by 
the supervising officers, so that they may bo able to refer to it if necessary. When 
this system is adopted, parchas (paragraph 2, Appendix VTI) should be distri¬ 
buted as soon as the patwari has written out the jamahandi, so that objectors may 
have an opportunity of addressing the kanungo, naih lohdldar or tahsildar before 
final attestation takes place. (Although a discretion is thus allowed to Settle¬ 
ment Officers to dispense with the preparation of khataunis in certain classes of 
villages, the system so far as it has been tried has not found favour with most of 
the officers who have tested it.) 

12-A. After the khataunis have been prepared, or, if they are dispensed with 
as soop as he is. supplied with a trace of the settlement field map, the patwari 
will proceed to the work of correction. He will have with him (1) the copy of the 
former map which has been supplied to him for field wmrk, (2) a board on Which 
he can place the map when he makes the necessary alterations in it, (3) his gir- 
dawari map also, (4) the village papers, including the khasra yirdawari, in 
which at the preliminary examination of the maps the fields were classified 
A, B, C andD [(paragraph 2 (4) above and (6)], his cross-staff, chain and flags. 
He will conimence w'ork at the point from which the old numbering of the fields 
commences, whether it is the north-west corner of the village or not, and be will, 
except in the cases indicated below , take the fields in the order of that numbering. 
But in his own work he will give a new series of numltis to the field.-,, each of the 
fields shown in the field book being given a separate number, and none being 
shown as “ shikast ” of a certain old number, i.e., the procedure of the note to- 
coluinn 1 of the khasra girdawari in Standing Order No. 22 will not be followed. 

18, The order of the field numbers should be that which it is most conveni¬ 
ent for the patwari to follow at his girdawari, and in most cases it will generally 
be found best to follow the order of the old field numbers. When an old number 
is broken up into two or more, care should be taken to number the parts of the 
old field in such a way that the sequence of the fields on the ground shall conform 
to the above principle and be as ilsgular as possible, and that two consecutive 
field numbers shall not be at a distance from one another. Again, it is very neces¬ 
sary to ascertain when measuring one field whether the adjoining field is owned 
and cultivated by the same persons as the field under measurement, for, if it is so, 
then both fields should probably be measured in one number. Whatever the 
old khasra numbers were, the fact that the sequence of the fields will be spoiled is 
no reason against clubbing fields which ought to be clubbed. When a new canal 
distributary, or railway, or road has been made through a village since settlement,, 
it is usually best to measure all the fields on one side of the canal, etc. first, andi 
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then cross over to the other side. When this is done, care must be taken not to^ 
omit any field in the process of correction, and fields watered from the same well 
should generally have consecutive numbers, even when they are separated by 
a road. 


14. The jpatwari will work through the fields of the village in the above 
order, and, in regard to each field as he comes to it, will first see how it has been . 
classified in the preliminary examination—paragraph 2 (4) above. If it has been 
classed as A, and he is satisfied by his eye that no alterations have occurred since 
settlement, he will not measure the sides upless the owner for special reasons 
asks him to do so, but will repeat in the map the previous karuhan, and will enter 
in the field book the old area, with the word badastnr, in place of the details of 
area calculation. If the field has been classed as B, i.e,, has to bo clubbed with 
others, but is otherwise unchanged, he will similarly repeat in the map the previ. 
ous karnkan (eliminating fractions, if sny, by taking the nearest whole number), , 
without rechaining, while in the area column ho will show the old area of each 
old field number, treating it as if it were a gosha of the new one, though it will not 
be marked by a dotted lino as a gosha in th(' map, and he wdll total these areas 
in order to get the area of the new field nunihor. In special cases, e.g., where the 
extraction of areas at the previous settlement is known to hav(5 been seriously 
defective, though the maps are accurate, the Settlement Officer may direct that 
the areas of the A and B fields shall be taken out afresh. If the field is classified 
as C or D, i.e., has been divided up or has hud its boundaries altered, and it is 
necessary to remeasure it or a portion of it, the patwari should proceed as direct¬ 
ed in the Measurement Manual; that is, he should find two or three fixed points 
on the boundary of the field or of the neighbouring fields which are correctly 
shown in the old map, chain the distances between them, fix the corner of the new 
field with the help of the cross-staff, if necessary, and draw^ them in the map by 
scale with pencil. The new karnkan will be entered in the map and the area will 
be taken out by the paUvari in the field book on the system {la77ipet or diagonal ’ 
and perpendicular) on which areas were taken out when the original map was 
made. When the area is calculated by diagonal and perpendicular, those should 
be chained on the spot ; this is particularly necessary in the case of maps which 
were not prepared on the square system. Where the area to bo measured 
is large, it may be necessary to lay one or two squares or to fix one or two triangles^ 
but this should not be done without the sanction of the naib-tahsildar, who 
should report to the tahsildar that he has given this sanction. 

15. The procedure for measuring the fields classed as C may sometimes 
have to be adopted in regard to those classed as A or B, e.g., where over large 
areas of waste or fallow there are no permanent field boundaries, and the zamin- 
dars wish their boundaries to be pointed out. 

16. In each case, whether the field is A, or B,orC, or i>, the new class of 
soil has to be entered in the field book. If the new class differs from the class 
entered in the Jast settlement record {misl haqitjat), then the new soil should be 
entered in red ink, and the kanungo should initial the entry, or any alteration he 
may make in it, as a sign that he has checked it on the spot. Any superior officer, 
na%b-tahdldar, tahdl^r, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, or Settlement 
Officer who checks or alters the entry should also initial the entry dr alter¬ 
ation. This procedure enables ihefard tdbdil iksam arazi to be dispensed with.. 
In the khataunis and parchas the soil entries should he jnade in black ink. 

17. In each case also the patwari will enter up the new field number in 
pencil in the map, and enter the field in the khatauni and the zamindar*8 
parcha, noting in each its area and class of soil. 
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18. li in checking a field the patwarl finds that an old field boundary no 
longer exists on the ground, and is no longer a division between plots held in 
difl’ei'ent rights, he will draw a wavy pencil line through it, and it will then, 
after the hanungo's inspection, be erased with india-rubber. 

19. When there has been any small alteration of field boundaries, and there 
is a permanent boundary on the ground, the patwari will show that as the 
boundary in his map, and, if there is no permanent boundary, then he will 
measure by the old map unless the owners agree to his showing the boundary of 
possession as the true one. 

20. If, however, there is a discrepancy between present possession and the 
old map, and there is a real dispute between two parties, and the area in dispute 
exceeds one pacca hisua (or 2 marlas) in irrigated land or 8 pacca bisioas (or 6 
marlafi) in other land, then the patwari must measure the disputed area as a 
sepi^rate number. 

21. It will often bo found that parts of large waste fields have bfeen 
brought under cultivation since settlement. The cultivated portions will then 
have to be measured separately from the hanjar, but the areas of the new cultiva¬ 
tion and of the remaining hanjar need not be worked out separately 
unless the field has been classified as C or D. If it has been classified as A 
or B, the cultivated area as ascertained by measurement should be deducted from 
tlie recorded total area and the balance should be shown as the remaining 
waste. 

22. To guide the colourist who will have to colour the map at headquart. 
ers, the patuari will, in the case of such a field, draw a fine ink lino dividing the 
waste from the cultivation, and will, in addition, make a rough hand-sketch in 
the last column of the field book. Also, for the guidance of the colourist, ho will, 
as field work goes on, prepare the Jard rajigsazi, or list of fields, for colouring pur¬ 
poses. The form explains ifcseif in a great measure-— 

Fard Fangsazi. 


Cultivated. 

Bavjar 

jadid. 

Bay}jar 
kadim. 

Rastah. 

! 1 
Nala or 
Paro or 
Johar, 

Graveyard. 

1 

* 



Musavi. 

A 

1 


1 




74—78 

81—80 

73 

04—69 

107 

90 



89 

70—72 

79 

87 

108 




91—105 ^ 

100 " 

80 

i 88 





X 

X 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Musavi, 

. A 

2 

1 



« 

j 

120 

121—135 

181 min. 

181 

•• 

181 min. 



120-IKO 

•• , 

IS 

183 





X 

X 

B 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 



*Spare oolumna for other descriptions of land if required. 
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The headings of columns should be first filled up to correspond with the list 
of eonrentional signs (naknha alamat) : for instance— 

(1) Cultivated, 

(2) Banjarjadid, 

(8) Banjar kadim^ 

etc., etc. 

A 

Then across the first page will be written “ Musavi^*\ after wfaich-the fielde 

1 A 

on that miusavi will bo entered in their proper columns. The fields on— will be 

2 

treated in the same way ; after the A mttsavis are finished, the B musaris will be 
begun, and so on. From this form it will be easy for the ranpsar to do the colour* 
ing, as he will colour each class in turn on the musaris^ and he will have no 
excuse for making mistakes, and each colour will be of the same shade throughout. 
The kanungo should note that, if a field is partly on one musa^i and partly on 
another, it will he entered twice in the fard rangsazi, and, where a khasra number 
comprises two or more classes, its number will be entered as “ min ** in each column 
applicable. The fard rangsazi can be dispensed with entirely if the 
patwari preparing the map and field book can be entrusted with the colouring,!! 
and if he is instructed to enter all fields, including class A, in the field book, 
that case it is sufficient to have an extra column in the field book in which whea 
making the other entries relating to the field the patwari can enter the colour 
to be given to it. Before field work commences it should be ascertained for eaoh> 
circle whether the patwari is neat enough to be entrusted with his own colouring 
and to be relieved of the task of preparing the fard rangsazi. 

28. When any new water-course has been made since last settlement and" 
is not shown in the "old map, it should be marked by the patwari, but need not bo 
given a separate number unless it is the property of someone other than the- 
owner of the field through which it passes. If it does not irrigate the field, this 
, fact should be noted in the khatavni. If a new hand, or minor, or railway, or 
road has been made, it should be given a separate number for its entire length 
within the estate. 

24. In clubbing fields together, and in deciding what fields should be classed 
as B [see paragraph 2 (4) above], the guiding principle is that, if several adjacent 
fields owned and cultivated by the same person or persons can be combined into- 
one field, which will be of a fairly regular shape, and will not be too large for girda- 
wari purposes, they should be combined into one field, even if they are separated 
from one another by permanent dauls. But irrigated land should not be com* 
bined with any other kind of land, and, usually, irrigated fields—unless they are 
of less area than one kacha bigha or 2 kanals —should not be combined together,, 
except when they are usually sown with similar crops in the same harvest. 

25. Ordinarily an irrigated khasra number should not be more than three 
kacha bighas in area or 6 kanals ; and a barani khasra number should not be 
greater than 10 kacha bighas or 2 ghumaons. But imaginary boundaries should 
not be drawn in order to give effect to this instruction, and, if the area enclosed 
by the permanent field boundaries is larger than the above, the khasra number 
should include the whole area enclosed within these boundaries. The area of 
waste land under one number is to be limited to one square of the map. Pat^^ 
leans must not make useless numbers merely to increase their karguzari returns. 

26. The field kanungo, who will ordinarily have not more than four patwari $ 
under him when all are engaged on map correction, should see each patwari in his^ 

BB 
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Circle at l^ast oboe in t€Jn days, i.a., three times a mouth. At each visit he Tirill go 
through all the wort done by the patwari since his last visit. Of every field 
classed as C, part at least should be chained by him. He will check all the soil 
entries, ownership and tenancy entries and the rents. At his check he must see 
that mistakes are corrected, and finally he himself should ink in the shajra the 
line up to which he has checked, noting, at the same time, in the field book, after 
the number up to which he has checked the work, that all fields up to that number 
are complete in every respect. If there are any exceptions, they should be speci¬ 
fied in the note. The patwari can then ink in the fields within that line, and the 
numbers and measurement figures, unless the kanungo finds that the patioari 
cannot do such work properly, in which case the kanungo must do it himself. 
If any correcton is made after the fields have been inked in, a note drawing 
attention to it should be made in the margin by the naib-tahsildar or other 
•officer responsible for it. 

27. The naib-tahsildar should inspect each of his patwaris at least once a 
imonth, and at his inspection should make a sufficient check of all branches of the 
work to satisfy himself that the kanungo's work is accurate. He should pay 
special attention to entries of ownership, cultivation, rents, and soils. He should 
check every case in which the soil classification of a field has been altered. If a 
kanungo has been unable to keep pace with his patwaris in his inspections, the 
naib'tahsildar must arrange to give such assistance as may be required, refer-, 
ring to the tahsildar if necessary. The outturn of work in map correction is 
larger than in remeasurement, and consequently a large supervising staff is 
necessary, and ordinarily a naib-tahiildar will have not more than four kanungo 
under him. 

28. The duty of the tahsildar is to satisfy himself that the check applied by 
the naib^tahsildar has been sufficient, and that the work in general is progres¬ 
sing properly. 

29. To enable him to judge of the progress made in field work, every Settle¬ 
ment Officer must decide what average outturn should be expected from a work¬ 
ing party. The standard must vary from district to district, with physical 
features, size of fields, nature of irrigation, and the like. It may be noted, • 
however, that so far it has been found that a patwari after working for three 
months on map correction is able to turn out from 50 to 75 field numbers per 
working day. The number must of course vary with the proportion of C and D 
fields. 

30. The instructions in paragraphs 291—4 of the Settlement Manual apply to 
map correction as well as to remeasurement. • Survey and record work should be 
carried out simultaneously, and a patwari should not be allowed to commence 
field work in a second village until he has completed the jamahandi of the first. 
The inspections held while field work is in progress should be sufficient to bring 
all errors to light, and there is no need to have at the end a minute investigation 
of finished work for the purpose of detecting errors or to collect the patwaris in 
one place for that purpose. In each tahsU the whole work, including field survey 
and the preparation of jamabandis, should be completed in two years at most, 
and the Settlement Officer should indicate from the first what villages should be 
finished in the first year, and what villages in the second, and which of them are 
so large that they must be commenced in the first year in order to be finished 
by the end of the second. The work of map correction is best and quickest 
done by the patwari of the circle, with his previous knowledge of his villages, and 
the patwari staff should therefore be supplemented by temporary establish¬ 
ment only to the extent necessary to ensure the tahsil being finished within two 
years from the commencement of work. 

81. The instructions contained in the note to paragraph 8 of Appendix Vll 
«pply also to corrections of the field map carried out under this appendix. 
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BbpORT showing WHBTHBB a CBBTAIN VILLAGE OAK BE MBA8UBBD 
ON THE tarmim system ob not. 


Partal shoiovng whether Mauza Bhana in the Sonepat tabsil can be measured | 
on the tarmim system or jadid. ! 


The/am watarhsi>s been measured by the chain and scale, wijtb the following 
^xesult:— 


A .—Data of farzi watar. 


d 


I 


1 



Place 

WHENCE watar 
DRAWN. 

Place 

WHERE waiar 
ENDS. 

OUTTINOS BY FIELDS. 


Hem ABM. 

d • 

525 

1 

A 

to 

4 

d 

525 

2 

[3 

d 

"bb 

Field No. 

Distance by scale 
according to 
settlement map. 

1 Distance by chain. 

Difference. 


1845 

From 

1925 

To north. 

1845 

14 

12 

2 

Difference in 



south- 


western 





the outtingii 



western 


oomer% 





amounts o^ 



corner. 







to a haram 










two. • The 






1846 

30 

28 

2 

difference in 










the whole 










kutr is only 3 






1861 

38 

37 

1 

karama, wmoh 










is insigni^ 










cant. 






lt?62 

50 

49 

1 







1874 

53 

52 

1 







1875 

' 73 

73 

•• 







1894 

100 

102 

2 







l»16 

115 

116 

1 





1 


1920 

128 

129 

1 

4 




i 


1919 

136 

137 

. 







1921 

153 

154 

1 







1925 

170 

173 

2 



bb2 
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Bd — D(Ua of the cbomenda ly fields^ 


i 

i 

1 Acoemnnto to ekajra. j 

AoOOBDINO to CHAIH. 

i 

j DinrxBBKox. 

1 

! 

'i 

1 

1 

North. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

South. 

North. 

1 

1909 


16 

16 


m 

• 16 

16 

16 

i 

1 


1 

2 



19‘ 

16 


22} 

19 i 

16 

16} 

H 

i 

i 

1 

8 

1911 


19 

14 



19 

14 

16 

1 

.. 

1 

• • 

4 

1912 


17 

14 


19 1 

19 

16 

16 


2 

1 

1 

5 

1925 


22 

10 


1 

26 

24 

10 

11 

1 

2 

1 

•• 


1. The fields on the spot are generally as they are shown in the settlement 
map, and there appears to be no difference in their shape. 

2. The differences in the details of the cultivated and uncultivated areas 
and the number of the khasra numbers of the village according to the last settle* 
»ment and the last jamabandi are shown as 'below :— 



1 Abea in highas kham. 




Detail. 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

Total. 

Khasra No, 

Rkmakks. 

According to last settle¬ 
ment. 

2,977 

763 

3,730 

2,209 

I 

Aooording to jamabandi 
of last year. 

i 

2,993 

738 

3,731 

2,276 


1 Excess 
Difference < 

bDeficienoy.. 

16 

16 

1 

67 



8. At last settlement the calculation of the areas was generally made by 
the method of taking averages of the opposite sides {lavi'pet), and, as far as possible^, 
many-sided figures were made into various rectangles and their areas were calcu¬ 
lated by the perpendicular system, and the whole area of the figure was totalled 

op. 

4. The lambardars and leading villagers say that they have found the map 
generally accurate, but that in the south-west corner (fields Nos. 289—876),. 
where the soil is sandy, they would like the field boundaries laid down afresh, 
and that they are not sure about the field boundaries resulting from the partition^ 
of ehamUat paUi Atoanan made in 1899. 
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APPENDIX XXIL 
GANCELLEV. 


APPENDIX XXIIL 
(Settlement Manual, paragraph 450.) 

Rtile$ regarding the Assessment and Collection of Owners* Rates 
in Cancd-'irrigated J gi^ and Lands."^ 

General rules for all jhew jagir onmuafi grants and for old grants 

TO WHICH CANAL IRRIGATION HAS NOT HERETOFORE EXTENDED. 

1. In the case of (a) all new grants which may be made hereafter, or (6) of 
dapsing grants continued to heirs by review of former orders, or (c) of old grants to 
which canal irrigation has not heretofore extended, the grantees shall not get the 
^owner’s rate. The rule in respect to grants of class (c) shall be subject to the 
“following proviso;— 

Proviso. —If, owing to supersession of irrigation from wells or other private 
'works by irrigation from a Government canal, particular fields forming part of 
hjagir or muafi grant and assessed with land revenue at irrigation rates shall, at a 
settlement subsequent to the grant, be assessed at dry rates and made liable to a 
separate charge of the nature of owner’s rate, then the grantee (if not also the 
proprietor or cultivator of the land) shall be entitled to compensation for the loss 
of the irrigated rate of land revenue which he formerly received on such fields. 
The compensation may take the form of an assignment of the whole or part of the 
^ owner’s rate on such fields, or of a lump sum cash payment or of a separate addi- 
■ tional assignment of land revenue, as may seem most advisable in each case. 

General rules for all old (i.e., previously made) jagir or muafi 

GRANTS TO WHICH CANAL IRRIGATION HAS BEEN 
HERETOFORE EXTENDED. 

1. If the grant was irrigated from a Government canal, either when the 
grant was first made or before the first regular settlement, and the grantee has 
Wtherto enjoyed, either in the way of assignment or remission, the owner’s rate 
or a land revenue assessed by the old procedure at canal-irrigated rates, he 
shall get owner’s rate in future. 

2. If the grant was not irrigated by the canal, either when the grant was 
first made or before the first regular settlement, the grantee shall not get owner's 
rate ; but this rule shall be subject to the following:— 

Proviso I.—If on the Upper Bari Doab and Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals 
the Government has heretofore surrendered to the grantee the charges equiva- 
‘lent to owner’s race, viz., the water-advantage rate on the Upper Bari Doab 
Canal and on the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in the Lahore District, and half 
the fluctuating canal revenue on the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in the 
Montgomery District, the grantee shall enjoy the owner’s rate for his life. 

Explanation, —In the case of grants held by institutions, thesurre.^uor of 
•owner’s rate will be continued only during the life of the present Wd of the 
institution if there is one, and if there is no such bead, the term of settlement 
will be substituted for the life of the holder in applying this proviso. 

*Qovermuunt of ludia, Revenue and Agrtoaitural Department, letters No. 180, dated 
-<17tb Ootober 18sl, and No. 270, dated 0th Deoember 1881, and JPunjab Government endocse- 
Kaent No. 2-S., dated 16Ji January 188SL 



Proviso owing to snpersessiion of irrigation from wells for other 

private worksbj irrigation from a Oovemment canal, particular fields forming' 
part of hjagir or mmfi grant and assessed with land revenue at irrigation rates• 
shall at a settlement subsequent to the grant be assessed at dry rates and made 
liable to a separate charge of the nature of owner’s rate, then the grantee (if not 
also the proprietor or cultivator of the land) shall be entitled to compensation 
for the loss of the irrigated rate of land revenue which he formerly received on 
such fields. This compensation may take the form of an assignment of the whole 
or part of the owner’s rate on such fields, or of a lump sum cash payment, or of a 
separate additional assignment of land revenue, as may seem most advisable in 
each case. 

Proviso III. —This rule will not apply to the case of such assignees, if any, 
who are expressly entitled to owner’s rate under the terms of their grants. 

General Explanation 1. —For the purpose of the above rules, the term 
owner’s rate” includes water-advantage revenue, and the half of the fluctuat¬ 
ing canal revenue on the Upper Sutlej Inundation Canals in Montgomery, which 
represents the revenue demand at irrigated rates under the former system of 
aiBsessment; and also the canal-advantage revenue rate assessable in the districts 
of Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan on lands not assessed with land 
sevenue at canal-irrigated rates of the late settlement which may hereafter be 
mpplied with canal water. 

General Explanation II. —The term ” grant ” means each separate village or- 
mtiafi plot, not a grant comprising several separate villages or several separate 

plots. 
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West of Bias annexed in 1849 

-early administration of— .. > .. . • 

Transfer of certain districts and areas from—^for the formation of 
the North-West Frontier and Delhi Provinces 
Civil Code* Its relation to Customary Law 

Ceased to have binding force In 1872 .. 

Parchae to be given to landowners at measurement 

PaUidari tenure described 
Patwari eeaa. Hate of—at various times 
remitted in 1006 

Pedwaria. Cadastral surveys made by—in Pan jab 

Number of—and limits of circles how fixed 
Permanent aetUermnt, Intention to introduce in N.-W* Provinces after 
annexation 

considered probable in second period •« 

Thomason opposed to a— . • 

Movement in favour of—after mutiny and famine 
of 1860-61 .. 

Introduction of—sanctioned by Secretary of State 
in 1862 

- disallowed by Secretary of State 

in 1883 • • • • • • 

Effect of prospects of—on Prinsep's settlements .. 
of Bengal. :^marks on—^in B^lutlon of 16th 
January 1002 

Plantatkma* See Orchards and Plantations. 

Plough eaiimatea .. .. «. .. . • 

Plougha, Sufficiency of—to be considered 
Political conaiderationa as effecting assessment .. 

Population, liural—not homogenous 

Tribal composition of-r .. 

Village incidence of—how to be calculated 

-Excess of—how far to be considered in assessment 

-Decline of—Usual cause of— 

Postal cess. One-half per cent, on land revenue levied as— 
merged in Local Rate .. 

Powers of Settlement OfScer 

Revenue Assistont, Tahsildais, and Deputy Superintendents • • 
Preliminary proceeding. Contents of— 

- lieport on rent data prescribed by Asseesment Circular of 

18S8 .. •• •• •• 

- given up as separate report 

- Jleports, Matters to be disposed of in— 

Prices, Effect of fall of—after annexation on summary settlements . • 
Enquiry regarding—*mvst be made early 

bt’Oi^e of- .. • • * • 

Colonel Wace’s ln«*tni tions as regards enquiry into— • • 

Commutation. Wbut should be adopted as— 

History of—to be traced .. 

Method of reckoning— 

/ Of famine years how treated ' .. 

Tendency to assume too low— 

Rise of—as argument for enhancement 

—;-. Effect of—in c^iso of small proprietors 

Periods for which—should *bo compared • • 

Calculation of general rise of— 

Prinsep becomes Settlement Commissioner In 1803 •• 

linpruvomoiit of sUitistical returns by— .. 
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His views on weU assessments . «• 
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-at other times 
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Nature of— 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACLLAR WORDS. 


Abadi dbh 
Abx 

Abiaka 


Abwab 

Adblapi 


AbNA MALIK 

AnTRAF'I 

Ala lambabdah 

Ala MALIK 

Amin 

Ano 

Anwanda 

Asami 


Bachh 

Badastui 

Bahi^, - 

Bajra 

Bakhra 

Banda 

Banoar 

Bania 

Banjar 

Banjar jadid 

Banjar kadim 

Barani 

Batai 

Batta 

Braiachara 

Bhoano 

Bhunda 


Bhxjr 


A. 

.. Inhahite'i site of village. 

Watered by lift from tanks, pools, marshes, or 
streams. 

.. An assessment levied in addition to the assessment 
at unirrigated rates on account of tbe advantage 
derived from irrigation (paragraph 61 j. 

.. Cesses. 

.. A man who by sinking a well in another man’s land 
acquires ownership in half of the land attached 
to the well (paragraph 173}. 

,. Inferior owner. 

.. A cess paid by artizans to the village proprietors. 

' .. Chief lainbardar (Headman). 

.. Superior owner. 

.. Surveyor employed for making village maps. 

.. Cess on cattle levied by proprietors on other 
residents in village for grazing in village waste* 

.. Clearing tenant in Dera Ghazi Khan (see note, 
page 107). 

.. Tenant (in old settlement literature the term is 
sometimes confined to a resident tenant). 

B 

Distribution of revenue over holdings. 

•Ledger. 

JJnaltered. 

A kind of millet (Pennisetum typhodeum). 

.. Share (in Pathan tracts). 

.. Hamlet (in Pathan tracts). 

.. Upland tract. 

.. Village shopkeeper, money-lender. 

.. Uncultivated land. 

New fallow (for full explanation see paragraph 
267). 

Old fallow (for full explanation see paragraph 
267). 

.. Dependent on rainfall. 

.. Bent taken by division of crop. 

.. A form of village tenure (see paragraph 189). 

.. Sub-number (paragraph 271). 

,. Due paid harvest by harvest to a godkash 
tenant (note on page 107). 

.. Cess on cattle levied by proprietors on other 
residents in a village for grazing in village 
waste. 

.. Sand. 
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BlOHik 


Bib 

Biswa 

Biflwi 

B18WANS1 

Burji 

Butbmar 


Chararam 


Char 

Crahi 

Crahi KHALI8 

Chahi-nahri 

Chak 

Chakbat 


Chakdar 

Chakla 

Chakota 


Crapparband 


Chabi 

Craudhbi 

Chaukidar 

Craukidara 

Crbla 

Crhambr 

Chrbr 


OaUNDAVANii 


B— concluded. 

A measure of area. In the Western Punjab tho 
lig/ia is half a ghumao, in -the east the $hah-- 
jahani bigha is five-eighths of an acre and the 
zamindari or 'kacha bigha five-twenty-fourths 
of an acre. The actual bigha used by the 
zainindars does not always correspond with the 
kacha bigha used in settlement surveys (see 
paragraph 248). 

A preserve. 

One-twentieth of a bigha (q. v.). 

A fee paid in recognition of property right. 

One-twentieth of a biswa (q. r.). 

A survey pillar. 

A tenant who has acquired permanent rights in the 
land by clearing it of jangal. 

0. 

A grant of one-fourth of the ruler’s share of the 
produce to an individual or family of in 
fluence. 

Well, well-holding. 

Irrigated from a well. 

Irrigated only from a well as distinguished from 
chahi-nahri (g. v.) or chahi-sailab. 

Irrigated partly from a well and partly from a 
canal. 

Assessment circle, a block of land. 

Applied to a patti or sub-division of an estate 
which has all its land lying in one block (see 
khetbat). 

Inferior owner (in South-West Punjab). For full 
explanation, see paragraph 16H. 

Assessment circle. 

Lump grain rent or rent consisting of a fixed 
amount of grain in the rabi, and a fixed amount 
of cash in the kharif harvest (see paragraph 
312). 

A term for a resident tenant (see paragraph 196) 
entitled to permanent occupation at a fixed 
rate of rent (see paragraph 197). 

A kind of millet (q.v.) grown for fodder (see Jowar) 

Rural notable. 

Village watchman. 

Cess or fund for payment of village watchmen. 

Spiritual son or pupil. 

A marsh. 

A system of silt clearance under which the 
clearance is effected by the irrigators them¬ 
selves (sec paragraph 449). 

A custom of inheritance under which several 
sons by one wife inherit the same share as a 
single son by another wife (see pagvand). 







ill 

D. 


Daptbi 

Dak 

Dai^ab 

Darbab 

DaRKHWAST MAtOUZARI 

Darya 

Da=»tur-ul-amal 


Daul 

DArLP 

Dharat 

Dhbnkli 
Dhok • 
Doab 
Dohli 


Owner in Pa than tracts (see paragraph 157). 

Post. 

Stiff clay soil. 

Council or other governing body in a Native* 
State. 

Tender of engagement to pay the land revenue 
assessment. ^ 

River. 

Hand-book for the guidance of district revenue 
officers in carrying out the provisions of the 
settlement. 

Estimate of revenue payable by different estates 
(see paragraph 16). . ' 

Ridge. 

Weighment fee, levied on sales of produce within> 
villages (see paragraph 94). 

A hand-lever well. 

Hamlet. 

Country lying between two rivers. 

Death-bed gift of a small plot of land to a Brah-^ 
man. 


E. 


Ekfasli 


Yielding one crop in each agricultural year. 


F 


Fakir 

Pard Ranngazi 


Religious mendicant. 

List of fields for colouring purposes. 


Ghaibdakhilkar 

Ghairmaurusi 

Ghairmumkin 

Ghi 

GnifMAO 

Girdawar 

Girdawari 

Godkasrt 

Gora 

OoBHA 

Got 

Guru 


Tenant-at-wiil. 

.. Tenant-at-will. 

.. Barren 
.. Clarified butter. 

.. A measure of area (see paragraph 24Sj. 

.. Kanungo or supervisor of patwaris (paragraph 
292-A). 

.. Harvest inspection. 

.. Tenant in Multan who has acquired a permanent 
title by breaking up waste (note on page 107). 

.. Land close to a village site which is often heavily 
manured. 

.. Corner. 

.. Sub-division of a tribe. 

.. Spiritual father or guide. 



IV 


H. 


HAKlin HIS8A 
GUkk buiu 

Hakkdab 

Hamsayab 


Habi 

Hathbakhaidar 


The ruler's share of the produce. 

Door tax, a cess levied by proprietors from other 
residents in a village (see paragrhpb 94). 

A tenant entitlbd to permanent occupation at a 
fixed rate of rent (see paragraph 197). 

Dependents occupying outlying hamlets of a 
Fdfretn estate on condition of assisting in re¬ 
pelling raids on the lands of the proprietors 
(see paragraph 159). 

Applied to land cropped only in the rabi harvest. 

A man who agreed to become responsible for 
payment of the revenue on condition of receiv¬ 
ing the proprietor’s share of the produce, less a 
fee paid in recognition of the owner’s proprietary 
title (see paragraph 172). 


1 . 


Ikbarnama 

*Ilakawar 

iNAlf 

Inamdab 

ISMI 


Village administration paper, same as wajib-ul-arz* 
Kelating to an ’ilaka or tract. 

A cash allowance paid to secure the services of a 
man ol infiuence. 

The holder of an inam (g. v.). 

A proprietary fee. 


J. 


Jadid 

Jaoib 

Jaoirdar 

Jama 

Jamabanbi 


Jama’i 

Janoal 

Jhalab 

Jhalabi 

jHin 

Jhubi 

JZNBWAB 

JOWAR 


8ee banjar jadid. Also a class of tenant (see 
paragraph 196). 

An assignment of land revenue. 

Holder of an assignment of land-revenue. 

Land-revenue demand. 

Register of holdings of owners and tenants show¬ 
ing land held by each and amounts payable as 
rent, land-revenue, and cesses. 

A class of tenant (see paragraph 196). 

Uncultivated land covered with brushwood Und 
small trees. 

A Persian-wheel by which water is raised from a 
stream or canal. 

Irrigated by a jhalar (g. o.). 

A sheet of water. 

Fee paid to proprietor when entering on posses¬ 
sion of land (see paragraph 168). 

Relating to crops, also the crop statement for 
any particular harvest. 

A kind of millet (Sorghum vuigare). 



V 


K. 


Kabza 

Kacha 


KaOHA A8A1I1 

Kaoha bioha 
Eacba malda 


Kachabri 

Kadam 

Kadim 

Eadimi 

Eaifiyat 

Ealab 


E AMI AN 4 


Ean 


Kanal 

Kant A 

Kantcar 

KANIiUT 

Kanunoo 

Karam 

Kardar 

Karot/ari 

Karukan 

Kasur 

Kradir 

Kuaka 

Eualsa 


Kham TAnSlL 
Kharaba 

Eharch 

Kbarif 

Khasanvb 

Kharra 

KiIASP.A aiRDAWARI 

Kbata 


.. Possession. 

.. Incomplete or imperfect, applied to village mea¬ 
sures of area and weight as distinguished fronn 
those recognised by Government; not lined 
with masonry (of a well). 

.. Term used for a tonant-at-will (see paragraph 
197). 

.. See bigha. , 

,. The system under which the amount actually 
expended on the common purposes of a village 
is distributed periodically over the proprietors. 
To be distinguished from pakka malba {q. v.). 

., District Court-house. 

.. A pace (see paragraph 248). 

.. See hanjnr kadim, also a class of tenant (see 
paragraph 197). 

.. A class of tenant (see paragraph 198). 

.. Eeport note. , 

.. Barren land, also applied to rch efflorescence, and 
in the east of the Pdnjab to sour clay rice land 
(kalar dahr). 

.. Cess paid by artizans to the proprietors of the 
village in which they ply their trade (see 
paragraph 94). 

.. Appraisement of crops, realization of landlord’s 
share of produce in cash after appraising its 
amount and value. 

.. A measure of area (see paragraph 243). 

.. A man who appraises crops. 

.. Lime modules. 

.. Same as kan (q. t?.). 

.. Supervisor of patwaris. 

.. Unit of length. 

., Title of official in Indian State. 

.. Outturn of work. 

.. Length and breadth. 

Fee paid in recognition of proprietary title (see 
paragraph 170). 

.. Low'lying land near river. 

.. Bough plan. 

The Sikh commonwealth. Eevenue credited to 
Government as contrasted with jagir {q. t.) 
revenues. 

Direct management of estate by Government. 

.. Portion of crop which has failed to come to ma¬ 
turity. 

.. Cess realised by landlord in addition to rent (see 
paragraph 889). 

Autumn harvest. 

.. Same as vesh {q, u.). 

.. List of fields, field register, 

.. Harvest inspection register. 

.. ^ Holding of a tenant. 




VI 


^HATAUNl 


Khbtbat 


Khkwat 

Khbwat-khatauni 


vKhUDKASHT 

Khtjla vbsh 

Khubh-haisiyati 

Killabandi 

Kudhi-kamini 

Kuhmar 


Lakh 
Lakhibaj 
Lambardab 
Latha oirdawari 

Lathband 

Lathmab 

Liohh 

Lunot 


M’afi 

M’afidar 

Mahal 

Mahsul 


Mahsulkhor 

Maira 

Mal 

Malatar 

Malba 

Malouzab 

MALanzARi 


covehtded. 

.. A list ol holdings of tenai^ts. Holding slips 
prepared at re-measurement (see Appendix 
VII). 

.. Applied, to a patti or sub-division of an estate, all 
the land of which does not lie in a single block 
(see chakbat). 

.. A list of owners’ holdings. 

.. A combined khewat and kbatauni correspond¬ 
ing to the present jamabandi (see paragraph 
274). 

Cultivated by the owner himself. 

.. Fresh calculation of shares at time of vesh {q. v.). 
(see paragraph 158). 

.. Owner’s rate, water or canal -advantage rate. 

.. (See Appendix XIV). 

.. A cess on hearths realized by proprietors from 
other residents in a village (see paragraph 94). 

.. A tenant in Dera Ghazi Khan who has earned 
a p^^rmanent title by sinking a well (see para¬ 
graph 211V 

L. 


.. 100,000. 

.. Exempt from assessment. 

.. Village headman. 

.. Cloth copy of the patwari’s map (paragraph 
292 and Appendix XXI). 

.. A tenant who acquires rights in land by embank¬ 
ing fields (see paragraph 211). 

.. Same as lathband (g. v.). 

.. Pee paid in recognition of proprietary title (see 
paragraph 169). 

•. Pee paid to proprietor when entering on pos¬ 
session of land (see paragraph 168). 

M. 

., i^evenue-free. 

.. The holder of an assignment of land-revenue. 

.. Estate. 

.. Share of produce due to state, now share of pro¬ 
duce taken by person who pays the revenue 
in money (see paragraph 170). 

.. A kind of land-revenue farmer (see paragraph 
172). 

.. Sandy loam. 

•. Land-revenue. 

.. Same as hamsaya (g. «?.)., 

.. Fund out of wMch common village expenses are 
defrayed. 

.. Person responsible for payment of land-revenue. 

.. Belating to assessment assessable. 



M— concluded. 


*Malik 

Malik adna 
Malik ala 
Malikana 
Malik kabza 


Marla 

Masri 

Matyar 

Maurusi 
Mauza 
Mauzawar 
Milan khasra 

Milan rakba 

Milkayat ala 

Milkiyat adna 

Milkiyat makbuza 

Min 

Minhai 

Minjumla 

Mirasi 
Mirasidar 
Misl haijiyat 
Moth 

Muhtarafa 

Mukaddim 


Mukaddimi 

MuK.xRRARIDAB 

Mundhimar 

Munshi 

Muntakhib as ami war 
Musavi 

Mushakhsadar 


tjAGHA 

-Nahrj 


. Owner • in Western Punjab malik means a leading 
man in a section of a tribe. 

• Inferior proprietor. 

. Superior proprietor. 

. Pee paid in recognition of proprietary title* 

. A man who owns the land actually in his pos¬ 
session, but has no share in the common pro¬ 
perty of the village community (see paragraph 
142). 

. A measure of area (see paragraph 248). 

,. A small pulse. 

. A word used in United Provinces for a clay 
soil. 

. Occupancy tenant. 

. Village. 

. By villages (paragraph 612). 

. An area statement abstracted from the khasra 
(q. V.) annual area statement. 

.. Annual area statement. 

. Superior ownership. 

. Inferior ownership. 

. Tenure of a malikk abza {q. /;.). 

. Portion. 

.. Excluded from the assessable area. 

.. Part out of a whole (Instruction 3, Appendix 
VIII). 

.. A class of landholder (see paragraph 196). 

.. A class of landholder (see paragraph 196). 

.. Record-of-rights. 

.. A small pulse (phaseolus trilohus), 

.. Same as ahtrafi (q- v.). 

.. Superior proprietor (see paragraph 167), also 
a leading man or headman in a village community 
(see paragraph 115). 

.. Fee paid to superior proprietor in recognition 
of proprietary title (see paragraph 169). 

.. A kind of occupancy tenant (see paragraph 211). 

.. A man who acquires occupancy right in land by 
clearing it of jangal (see paragraph 211). 

.. An Indian clerk. 

.. Statement of owners* and tenants* holdings with 
detail of fields and rent, N o. 

.. Mapping sheet. 

.. A farmer of the land-revenue (see paragraph 172). 


N. 


.. Commutation paid for failute to perform nhhm* 
(g. r.) labour. 

.. Irrigated from, a oana 



Nahbi-pabta 


NaTB-TAH8ILDAB 

Kaksha alamat 
Naksha-intikai# 
Naksha-lakhiiiaj 
NAKB nA-TflAKBAST 

Nala 

Nautob 

Kazim 

Nazbana 


Nazul 

Nzai 


pAOnOTBA 

Fao 

Paovakd 


Pahxkasht 

Paipath 

Paksa 


Pakka ualba 

Paxa 

Panahi 

Panapalat 

Pabcha 


Pabqana 
Pabx Sxbkab 


viii 

' N— concluded . 

• • Assessment rate over and above the assessment 

rate on uidrrigated land applied to nahri 
land in calculating the fixed assessment Brliicb 
it shall pay (see paragraph 446). 

• • The deputy or assistant of the tahsildar {q. v,), 

.. List of conventional signs. 

.. Statement of land transfers. 

.. Statement of land-revenue assignments. 

.. Village boundary map (see paragraphs 248 and* 
270). 

.. Drain or watercourse. 

•. Land brought under cultivation for the first time. 

.. Governor of a large tract in an Indian State. 

•. An abatement from the revenue of an estate, 
&c., retained l)y Government in making a 
land-revenue assignment to an individual. 

.. Land, &c., which hab become the property of 
Government by escheat or failure of heirs. 

.. Manured. 

P. 

•. A surcharge of 5 per cent, on the revenue paid to 
village headmen. 

.. Fee paid to proprietor on entering on possession 
of land (see paragraph 168). 

.. A custom of inheritance under which sons by 
different wives inherit equal shares in land 
(see chundavand) the property being divided 
per capita. 

A tenant who does not live in the village in which 
he cultivates land. 

... A fee paid to a superior owner in recognition of 
his proprietary title (see paragraph 169). 

Complete or perfect applied to measures of weight 
and area recognized by Government as His- 
tingiiished from those used in villages ; lined 
with masonry (of a well). 

The system under which the amount to bo col¬ 
lected for common village expenses is fixed 
at a definite percentage on the land revenue. 

.. A suh division of an estate (see paragraph 128). 

.. A tenant protected from ejectment for a term 
of years (see paragraph 208). 

.. A form of perirdicnl clislnbution of land in the 
Gurgaon nistrict (see paragraph 168). 

— An extract from a khatauni or janiahandi, a 
copy of the entry in a khatauni regarding his 
holding given to a right-holder at measure¬ 
ment (see paragraph 278 and paragraph 2 
Appendix Vll). 

A group of estates forming a sub-division of a 
district or iuhsil. 

Government copy Of the new settlement record. 



!X 


TaBT TAB8U. 

Fabta 

Patta 


Patti 

Pattidab 
Patwabi 
POOHH BAxai 


Babi 

Baitat 

'Baitatwabi 


Babb 

Banobaz 

Bassa-bovi 

Bastab 

Baosu 

BiwaJ'I'AM 


Bbi 

Bobi 

BbBABABI'AKBIB 


Sabik 

ISadb 

BbOB HAI.OOZAB8 


'SaUiAB 

BaiBaBa 

Sa‘ib 


Saitad 

Babak 

ISabbabi 


P— eoneluded, 

.. Tahsil copy of the settlempnt map (paragraph 
292 and Appendix XXI). 

.. Assessment rate. 

.. Leather cover such as is used for protect!]^ 
account booiks by Indan shopkeepers (sae 
Appendix YII); also deed of grant (see para* 
graph 152). 

.. A sub-division of an estate (see paragraph 128) ; 
also a well holding (see paragraph 165). 

.. A form of village tenure (see paragraphs 187,188). 

.. A village accountant or registrar. 

.. A cess on marriage levied by proprietors from 
other residents in a village (see paragraph 94). 

B. 

.. Spring harvest 

.. Tenant. 

.. A form of settlement in which the occupant of 
each holding is under a separate engagement 
with Government, as distinguished from the 
village settlement in force in North-Western 
India. 

.. A preserve. 

.. A colourist. 

.. A form of tenure in riverain estates in Sialkot 
(see note on page 72). 

.. Pathway. 

.. A loam soil. 

.. Becord of customs followed by the chief tribes 
in a district in the matter of marriage, inherit¬ 
ance, Ac. (see paragraphs 561—567). 

.. Sand. 

.. A stiffish soil containing a considerable amount 
of clay. 

... Brief abstract of settlement proceedings appended 
to settlement record (see paragraph 270). 

S. 

.. Former. 

.. Head-quarters station. 

Leading landowners allowed to become responsi¬ 
ble for revenue assessed on ail estate (see 
paragraph 17). 

... Flooded ot kept permanently moist by rilfer. 

.. Same as sailab (q. v.). 

^ Miscellaheous income derived from an estate by 
ite owners over' and above the profits of cultiva¬ 
tion (see paragraph 856). 

... A deei Of gtmt. 

^ Boad. 

„ A measure of area (see paragraph 248). 



X 


8— eoTiehded . 


SaBBAM BARtA 

Sawami 

Satar 

SbB 

Sbri 


SBRHAm 

I 

Shae^abami btoba 

Sh^bmabrx 

Sha»a 

Shajba kibhvwar 
ShAJHA NA8B 
SHAini.AX 
SaiKASf 
Shoba 

StBADDA 

Silboar 

6tR JAOIR 

8ir<o-ba 

StWAI 


Tabbix 

^ABRU ABABIWAR 


Tabbil 

Tabbiioab 

Taxavi 

Talbkdar 

Tabarsadkax 

Iaxav 

Tabika paikaibb 
TABBnt 
Tawam 
Tbaba 

Tbaba pabk 

Taox 

Tbtoa 


... An all-round rate on cnltivation without diBori- 
mination of soils or classes of land. 

.. Cropped only in the autumn harvest. 

.. Bee sa’ir. 

» A measure of weight, ^ maund. 

.. Grant of land made by Fathan Chief to men 
who helped him with their swords or their 
prayers. 

^ A fee of one ser in the mannd of produce paid 
in recognition of proprietary title. 

.. See bigha. 

.. Irrigated from a canal owned by the State. 

.. Map, plan. 

.. Village field map. 

.. Genealogical tree of landowners of a village. 

.. Village common land. 

.. Broken. 

.. Saltpetre. 

.. Masonry pillar or platform erected at point 
where boundaries of three villages meet. 

.. Same as chakdar {q. v.). 

.. Land owned by jagirdar in an estate of which the 
revenue is assigned to him. 

,. Fee paid to proprietor when entering on possession 
of land (see paragraph 168). 

.. Cesses, also same as sa’ir {q. v.). 

% 

T. 

^ Distribution of revenue over holdings. 

«.« Abstract of khatauni showing tenants' holdings 
with their areas and rents, but without detail 
pf fields (see paragraph 270). 

A sub-division of a district, charge of a tahsil- 
dar. 

► . Oflicial in chief executive charge of a tahsil. 

.. Loan granted by Government to a landowner 
for agricultural purposes. 

.. A superior proprietor (see paragraphs 108, 148, 
146). 

• ^ A class of tenant in Jhang (see paragraph 211). 

• • A sub-division of an estate. 

Note of method of survey (Appendix XXI). 

•. Clorreotion. 

... A class of tenant in Eohat (see note on p^ge lOS). 

a.* Police Station or the junsdiotion of Police 
Station (para^aph 579). 

w.. Marriage fee levied by proprietors of village from 
other residents (see paragraph 94). 

A snb-division of an estate (see paragraph ISK. 

A sub-division of an estate (see paragraph 128)a 



XI 


V. 


VasH 


WAJiB-ut-’Aaa 

Waris 

Waribi 

Watar 

WiRBANA. 


Zabti 

Zail 

Zaildab 

Zamindar 
Zamindari 
Zahindari bioha 
Zar-i-nagha 


ZiLLAH (Zil’a) 


.. Periodical redistribution of land among proprietors^ 
(see paragraph 158). 


W. 

•« Village administration paper (see paragraphs 
295^296-A and Appendix VIII). 

... Landholder (see paragraphs 152, 175, 178 and 
178.A). 

.. Eight of the waris (q. «.)• 

.. Line. 

.. Fee paid in recognition of proprietary title. 

Z. 

Cash rents levied on account of certain crops. 

A group of estates out of which some representa¬ 
tive man is appointed zaildar. 

.. A man of influence appointed to have charge of a 
zail. 

.. Landowner. 

• • A form of village tenure (see paragraph 186). 

.. See bigha. 

.. Fund formed out of commutation paid by 
persons who do not perform the chher (j. 
labopr for which they are responsible. 

District. 
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